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ABSTRACT 

This third edition of ^'Education at a Glance" 
presents a set of 49 international education indicators covering the 
1991-92 school year. The publication of this set of indicators marks 
the completion of efforts begun in 1992 to develop a system for 
collecting, screening, and processing education statistics that would 
bring together statistical information of a very diverse nature from 
several sources. In addition to information on the countries of the 
Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development (OECD), the 
report presents information on the four non-OECD countries of the 
Czech Republic, Hungary, Poland, and Russia. Indicators are presented 
in the following categories: (1) contexts of education; (2) costs, 
resources, and school processes; (3) results of education; and (A) 
annotated charts of education systems. These international figures 
confirm the economic importance and size of modern education systems 
and the volume of resources invested. Many similarities can be noted 
among OECD member countries, particularly in the areas of gender 
differences in earnings at the same level of education and in teacher 
salaries. Over 120 charts and graphs illustrate the discussion* Five 
appenaixes (annexes) provide supplemental information on data sources 
and data technical quality. (SLD) 
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Foreword 



This third edition of Education at a Glance presents a set of 49 international education indicators 
covering the 1991/92 school year. The set has been put together under the INES Project on international 
education indicators developed by the Centre for Educational Research and innovation (CERI) in co- 
operation with the new OECD Unit for Education Statistics and Indicators. 

The publication of this set of indicators marks the completion of efforts begun in 1992 to develop a 
system for collecting, screening and processing education statistics that would bring together statistical 
information of a very diverse nature from several sources. 

The indicators as defined at the General Assembly of the INES Project held in Lugano, Switzerland in 
September 1991 provide regularly updated information on the organisation and operation of education 
systems. They provide information on the way the systems react to the changes in policy priorities and 
contemporary developments in society. The third version, more diversified and comprehensive than the 
previous two (1992 and 1993), facilitates the comparison of education systems and the study of possible 
extensions. 

Education at a Glance is the fruit of con^:i4erable collective efforts on the part of researchers, 
statisticians, data producers, policy officials and civil se.*vants. As with the previous editions, its preparation 
would not have been possible without the financial, material and technical support of the four countries 
responsible for the INES Project Networks - the Netherlands, Sweden, the United Kingdom (Scotland) and 
the United States. In addition, its publication has been greatly facilitated by the allocation to the INES 
Project of a special grant from the National Center for Education Statistics (NCES) of the Un.ied States. 
It is published on the responsibility of the Secretary-General of the OECD. 
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Introduction 



The third edition of Education at a Glance presents a larger and more detailed set of indicators than 
its predecessors, with the aim of providing the basis for a better understanding of the variety of factors and 
relationships that determine educational performance. 

At a time when education is receiving increased priority but, like other areas of public spending, is 
facing the prospect of limited public funds, understanding better the internal processes that determine the 
relationship between educational expenditures and educational outcomes is particularly im.portant. 
Furthermore, in a period or ^^ear-record unemployment, with heavy emphasis on policies that will improve 
the performance of labour markets. Member countries are seeking to enhance their understanding of connec- 
tions between education and employment. Education and training figured centrally in the policy recommen- 
dations of The OECD Jobs Study, and the supporting analytic report Evidence and Explanations, published 
in 1994. And as global influences have greater impact on societies and on economic activity, educational 
performance has to be considered at a level beyond the traditional national context. 

A volume of statistical indicators cannot on its own produce an accurate understanding of any of these 
relationships. Indicators nevertheless are an important source of information for policy-makers, providing 
insights into the functioning of their own, as well as other education systems. In this edition of Education at 
a Glance, each indicator is presented squarely in the c^ .itext of the policy issues it raises. 

The present set of indicators provides educational policy-makers with a richer array of international 
data than has ever been available before. There is more detailed information about educational processes, 
the context in which education systems are set, and relationships between educational and non-educational 
variables. The growing scope of coverage is important in itself but, at the same time, governments are look- 
ing for a set that is relevant to their policy-making needs. Such a focus would help reduce the considerable 
resources needed to develop and produce indicators. A major challenge for the OECD is to achieve a 
balanced transition from its pioneering development of new sets of education indicators to regular collection 
and publication on a long-term basis. 



In addition to continuing the series of existing 
indicators, this volume introduces a number of new indi- 
cators: 

• The close relationship hetH>een education and 
the labour market is explored from several angles. 
Indicators R21 and R22 confirm the link between educa- 
tional attainment and both job prospects and expected 
earnings, as similar indicators have done in the past. 
Indicator R24, however, looks at the employment of those 
leaving education in a more dynamic context, by examin- 
ing their labour market status one year and five yers later. 

Indicator R23 examines in detail another aspect of 
the different experiences of groups educated to different 
levels: the occupations and industrial sectors in which 
they find themselves. What is interesting here is not sim- 
ply that some sectors employ better-qualified personnel 



than others, but that the differences between sectors and 
occupations in any one country are more important than 
the differences for any one sector across countries. In 
other words, the relationships between employment and 
education are to a large extent global. A parallel result is 
provided in indicator P08 on adult participation in job- 
related education and training. This indicator shows that 
in predicting individuals' participation, their previous 
level of educational attainment proves more of a factor 
than whether they live in a country with high or low lev- 
els of training overall. This reinforces the message to 
policy-makers that targeted measures to encourage 
greater participation by less-qualified groups are more 
important than attempts merely to raise the overall level 
of training activity. More generally, since patterns of 
inequality of prospects for the less-qualified are similar 
across countries, raising qualification levels can have 
impact on labour markets. The fact that those with a 
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particular level of qualification experience similar labour 
market benefits everywhere - whatever the proportion of 
the population receiving that qualification - suggests that 
qualifications are more than a mere screening mechanism 
whose .advantages disappear when the number of people 
obtaining them increases. 

• Structural variations in education systems and 
educational expenditure illustrate potential alternatives 
for policy-makers seeking better value for money. 
Analysis of expenditure from public and private sources 
(F02 and Fl 1) gives a more detailed picture than hitherto 
available of various ways of supporting educational insti- 
tutions: public and private funding and control, and 
public subsidy to private organisations. These data show 
that private provision is not always merely an "add-on" to 
a predominantly public system, and that governments 
seeking to redefine the balance of responsibilities can 
consider an entire range of existing models. Within pub- 
lic education, the varying patterns of spending on differ- 
ent items suggest further policy options - for example 
with regard to the proportion of current expenditure devo- 
ted to teachers' pay. Indicator F05 shows that in primary 
and secondary education, this proportion varies from 
around half of current expenditure in some countries to 
over 80 per cent in others. Also in the first systematic 
international comparison of teachers' pay, indicator P35 
shows that structure is at least as important to the picture 
as the overall level: the most striking differences between 
countries have to do with ratios of maximum to minimum 
pay (from 1.2 in Norway to 2.6 in Portugal) and the time 
needed to reach the maximum (from 9 years in the United 
Kingdom to 45 years in Spain). 

Structural differences in modes of participation 
also represent various options at each educational level. 
Indicator P02, on early childhood education, compares for 
the first time not just the rate of participation at various 
ages, but the characteristics of transition from early child- 
hood to primary education; indicator P04 does the same 
for the secondary-to-tertiary transition. These analyses 
illustrate that the options for increasing educational par- 
ticipation at various ages are not confined to a single type 
of education. Indicator P03, on secondary education, 
shows another possibility: part-time enrolment. 
Although this is not at present a significant option at the 
upper secondary level in many countries, it is likely to be 



considered increasingly so in all post-compulsory sectors 
in the coming years. 

• The demands made on education hy society are 
examined in new survey evidence presented in this edi- 
tion. While any survey of public opinion needs to be 
interpreted with caution, these results raise important 
questions for educational policy-makers. It is no longer 
possible to regard education as a "closed" system, and 
future policy development is bound to be influenced by 
the interaction between professional and public opinion. 
Indicators C21 to C23 present interesting information on 
the public's view of what schools should be teaching and 
how well subjects are taught. Two results are especially 
striking. First, there is overall a high level of agreement 
on several basic "qualities" (e.g. self-confidence, job- 
relevant skills) that should be taught and a high level of 
support for the core subjects, but much less importance is 
attached to certain other subjects, such as social studies. 
Secondly, there is consistently higher confidence in the 
teaching of important subjects than in the teaching of 
important qualities. This message is again closely related 
to the labour market link: skills and knowledge that will 
help get a job are among the public's highest priorities for 
schools in almost all countries. 

There is less public consensus about the way 
schools should be run. Opinion is particularly divided as 
to whether various decisions should be taken at the school 
level, with average levels of support for school-based 
decision-making ranging from 17 per cent in Spain to 
60 per cent in the United States. It is interesting to note 
that an indicator (on the loci of decision-making) included 
in the 1993 edition o\ Education at a Glance showed that 
in practice, fewer decisions are delegated to school level 
in the United States than in any other country. Clearly, by 
providing more detailed data both on educational pro- 
cesses and on the demands made on education, indicators 
can point to ways in which expectations might come 
closer to being fulfilled. 



Developments and new features 

This edition of Education at a Glance includes 
49 indicators (see Chart 1 ) that have been prepared and dis- 
cussed by iho Technical Group of data producers, within 
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the OECD Unit for Education Statistics and Indicators, and 
by four Networks of countries which co-operate in devel- 
oping indicators of cotnmon interest in accordance with the 
policy priorities of the Member countries and the concep- 
tual framework proposed by the OECD. 

This set of indicators almost fully realises the set 
of indicators which was set forth in 1991 - the beginning 
of the production phase of OECD work in this area. Four 
additional categories of indicators appear for the first 
time, representing a substantial increase in information. 
With the inclusion of a new section on the opinions and 
ex, ectations of users of the education system (indicators 
C2 1 to C27) the contexts of education can now be consid- 
ered more complete. These new indicators were devel- 
oped by Network D, and involved data collected by 
means of a questionnaire distributed to a sample of around 
1 000 adults in each of 12 Member countries in Autumn 
1993 and at the very beginning of 1994, The survey refer- 
red specifically to the final years of compulsory educa- 
tion. The same questions were asked in all countries 
about the importance of school subjects; the level of con- 
fidence in the way subjects are taught; schools respon- 
sibility for the personal and social development of stu- 
dents; respect for teachers; and the public's views on 
school practices (such as assigning regular homework, the 
way discipline is maintained and keeping parents well 
informed) and on the autonomy of schools. 

The inclusion of figures measuring public percep- 
tion of several common educational issues is an important 
innovation. The data allow the reader to contrast the 
opinion of the public with the empirical results provided 
by other indicators. For example, it is now possible to 
compare the level of respect for secondary teachers with 
the level of their remuneration; views about the autonomy 
of schools with their effective decision-making respon- 
sibility; or the importance that the public attributes to 
school subjects with the nature and goals of school curric- 
ula. This innovation opens analytical perspectives that 
merit further examination and suggest a need to recon- 
sider the functions of such surveys in the development of 
education policies. 

Reorganisation of the section on expenditure 

The section dealing with expenditure on education 
and sources of educational funds (indicators FOl to F05 
and Fl 1 to F13) has been substantially reorganised. 
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In the Autumn of 1993, the OECD began an exten- 
sive remodelling of its statistics and indicators of educa- 
tion expenditures, with three goals in mind: to produce an 
improved, expanded and more valid set of finance indica- 
tors; to establish a more comprehensive and coherent 
international database in the area of education finance, 
and to develop a single, unified instrument for collecting 
finance data, one that could replace the previous 
OECD/INES data forms and the UNESCO-OECD- 
EUROST AT joint questionnaires, A more specific objec- 
tive was to tackle some of the comparability problems that 
had been revealed by the International Expenditure 
Comparability Study, an in-depth inquiry into the validity 
of expenditure comparisons, sponsored by the U.S. 
National Center for Education Statistics in collaboration 
with the OECD, 

The resulting new finance data collection ques- 
tionnaires, with their accompanying definitions and 
instructions, were used on a trial basis to collect expendi- 
ture statistics for this edition of Education at a Glance, 
The experiment was successful, and a decision has been 
taken by the international agencies concerned to use the 
new instrument, after some further additions and refine- 
ments, as the basis for the joir'i collection of international 
finance statistics. Naturally, tho OFCD finance indicators 
have been revised to correspond with, and benefit from, 
the restructured and expanded statistics. What follows are 
brief summaries of, first, the main changes in expenditure 
statistics, and second, the principal differences between 
the finance indicators in this volume and those in the 
previous editions. 

Changes in the expenditure statistics 

Revision of the data collection instrument entailed 
a) development of a restructured, expanded set of expen- 
diture categories and b) preparation of new, more detailed 
definitions and instructions for data providers. The most 
important features of the revised expenditure categories 
are as follows: 

i) there is a clear distinction in the restructured 
statistics (and hence in the revised expenditure indicators) 
between information on education expenditures or costs 
and infomiation on sources of education funds; 

//) the new instruments include explicit categories 
of transfer payments and subsidies. This makes it pos- 
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sible to trace flows of education funds from initial sources 
to ultimate users and to calculate both initial (before trans- 
fer) and final (after transfer) distributions of education 
funding by source; 

the revised structure allows separate reporting 
for public and private educational institutions, and makes 
a further distinction between government-dependent and 
private educational institutions. Thus it is now possible to 
compare the expenditure shares of the different types of 
institutions among countries, and match expenditure and 
enrolment figures coi ectly for the purpose of calculating 
expenditure per student: 

iv) the instrument separates expenditures by or for 
educational institutions from subsidies to students; the 
distinction becomes especially relevant at the level of ter- 
tiary education; 

v) there is greater specificity in the breakdown of 
expenditures by use or resource category, including fur- 
ther differentiation of personnel compensation by type of 
personnel and a distinction between basic educational 
services and ancillary services. However, these features 
are not yet reflected in the da. a submissions of most 
countries. 

The most important change in the definitions and 
instructions is a general one. The new finance data collec- 
tion que tionnaires are accompanied by much more spe- 
cific, operationally detailed guidelines for data providers 
than were previously available. This additional detail 
eliminates some of the earlier ambiguity regarding cate- 
gories and classifications, and thus helps lessen some of 
the former comparability problems. 

In addition, some important substantive changes in 
definitions affect the education finance statistics for this 
year's Education at a Glance. Most notably, the defini- 
tion of early childhood education has been broadened to 
cover at least all centre-based programmes serving chil- 
dren aged 3 to 5; countries have been asked to include 
expen<!.itures for adult education programmes "compar- 
able or equivalent to" programmes of regular schools; pri- 
vate firms* expenditures towards training apprentices 
have been recognised as part of education spending; a par- 
ticular method of quantifying the cost of retirement (pen- 
sions) has been employed. Several of these definitional 
changes may have caused discrepancies bet"/een the indi- 
cators in this volume and similarly labelled indicators in 
earlier editions. 



The finance indicators 

In line with the changes in education expenditure 
statistics outlined above, this edition of Education at a 
Glance presents a restructured set of finance indicators. 
The following comments explain, indicator by indicator, 
the principal changes. 

Indicator FOI, "Educational expenditure relative 
to GDP", is similar to the identically labelled indicator in 
the 1993 edition of Education at a Glance, but new fea- 
tures now make it possible a) to determine the shares of 
GDP accounted for by public and private institutions, and 
h) to compare educational shares of GDP with or without 
public subsidies for student living expenses. In addition, 
the broadened statistical coverage of education spending 
has in some cases resulted in higher shares of GDP than 
would have been calculated using the definitions from 
earlier editions. 

Indicator F02, "Expenditure of public and private 
educational institutions'', is a new indicator, based on data 
distinguishing expenditures for public, government- 
dependent private and independent private institutions. 

Indicator F03, "Expenditure for educational ser- 
vices per student", integrates two closely related sets of 
figures that were presented separately in previous ver- 
sions of Education at a Glance - expenditures per student 
in equivalent U.S. dollars, and expenditures per student 
relative to per capita GDP. As an aid to interpretation, the 
indicator also includes an index of expenditure per stu- 
dent, expressed relative to expenditure per student of the 
OECD area as a whole. The expenditure per student fig- 
ures now reflect costs of educational institutions only, not 
subsidies for student living. As a result, the comparisons 
of expenditure per tertiary student can differ sharply from 
those presented in the previous versions of Education at a 
Glance. 

In response to the hotly debated issue of whether 
expenditures for research should be included in compari- 
sons of tertiary spending per student, this edition offers a 
supplemental analysis showing how the expenditure per 
student figures, for selected countries, would be affected 
by deletion of the research component. This analysis 
appears in Annex 3. 

Indicator F04, "Allocation of funds by level of 
education*', also brings together two related sets of statis- 
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lies that were presented separately in the previous edition 
- figures on expenditure shares by education level 
(expressed relative to the corresponding enrolment 
shares) and figures on relative expenditure per student by 
level. The indicator differs from its predecessors, how- 
ever, in that - as u^ith F03 - only the expenditures of edu- 
cational institutions, not subsidies for student living 
expenses, arc taken into account. 

With regard to "Current and capital expenditure'' 
(F()5). the statistical separation of subsidies from pur- 
chases of educational resources, together with certain 
changes in the definitions of personnel and other resource 
categories, may lessen some of the serious comparability 
problems associated with earlier versions of this 
indicator. 

Indicator Fl I, *'Funds from public and private 
sources", makes use of the restructured data on sources 
and flows of educational funds. Having previously 
covered only initial sources of funds, this redesigned 
indicator now also covers final sources, taking public-to- 
private transfers into account. In particular, there is some 
(although not yet complete) coverage of tuition fees 
and other household payments to institutions, and the 
offsetting subsidies (scholarships, etc.) from public 
sources. 

Indicator F12, **Public funds by level of govern- 
ment", also uses upgraded data to compare countries with 
respect to the shares of public funds originating from and 
finally expended by the central, regional and local levels 
of government. Its earlier version covered initial sources 
of funds only, without accounting for transfers among 
levels of government. 

Finally, Indicator Fl 3, "Share of education in pub- 
lic spending" now presents the education shares of public 
spending both with and without pubic subsidies for stu- 
dent living expenses. 



Cnmparahilify: itnpnnrmenfs and lin^qerifi^ problems 

As a result of improvements in the collection 
instrument and instructions and the continuing dialogue 
between the OECD Secretariat and national data provid- 
ers, the data are to some extent more comparable. For 
example, through clearer definitions, there is now more 
uniform coverage of expenditures for early childhood 



education, and far less confusion over definitions of initial 
and final expenditures. Moreover, some countries have 
produced fuller coverage of their expenditure statistics, 
either by assembling data from previously unused sources 
or by estimating previously unreported components of 
spending, making their data more comparable to those of 
other countries. Nevertheless, significant comparability 
problems remain, viz: 

Many countries still omit some or all education 
expenditures of households and other private entities. 
These countries thus understate expenditures (e,g. in cal- 
culating spending relative to GDP), and must be excluded 
from comparisons of public and private shares of educa- 
tion spending. 

Most countries with major apprenticeship systems 
(other than Germany) have not reported the costs incurred 
by private firms with regard to training in the workplace. 
As a result, their expenditures are seriously understated in 
comparison with those of countries that rely on school- 
based modes of training. 

Consistency has not been achieved in the coverage 
of expenditures for ancillary services, such as student 
lodging, meals and transportation. There are also prob- 
lems in comparing subsidies for student living expenses 
across countries, 

Problems connected with research funding still 
hampe.'- expenditure comparisons at the tertiary level. On 
the one hand, countries differ in the extent to which they 
include research outlays in their expenditure figures; on 
the other, no satisfactory method has yet been devised for 
excluding the research component of spending. 

Comparisons of expenditure per tertiary student 
are also impaired by problems in quantifying full-time- 
equivalent (FTE) tertiary enrolment - especially in cases 
where countries do not recognise the concept of part-time 
university education, 

A problem affecting comparisons at all levels is 
incomplete or inconsistent measurement of expenditures 
for retirement (pensions) of education personnel. The 
magnitude of potential errors makes this a high-priority 
area for improvement of national statistics. 

Finally, differences in the definitions of levels of 
education - early childhood, primary, secondary and ter- 
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tiary - still reduce the validity of many expenditure com- 
parisons. This -problem highlights the importance of 
reforming the ISCED taxonomy of educational pro- 
grammes - an effort in whirh the OECD is now involved, 
along with other international agencies. 



Regarding the other sections... 

Another new and important feature is the presenta- 
tion of indicators about teaching time, teachers' initial 
training and their characteristics (indicators P33 to P36). 
These data, the result of a special survey organised by 
Network C, make it possible to compare some compo- 
nents of policies dealing with teachers in OECD coun- 
tries. The indicators do not cover teaching staff in tertiary 
education. Further refinements will be required for a 
broader and more comparable set of data on educational 
staff, and ongoing conceptual and analytical work will be 
needed to determine which human resource indicators are 
essential for a basic overview of the quality of the educa- 
tion system. The attempt to use lEA data from the back- 
ground questionnaires of the Reading Literacy Study for 
calculating indicators on school practices was not very 
successful. The data had been collected to serve as an aid 
in interpreting student reading scores; they were not 
appropriate for constructing general indicators on school 
practices. 

Yet another first is the inclusion of information on 
a key factor in education systems: efforts in the area of 
educational research. This is a relatively low-funded, 
low-staffed sector that has not really been explored at the 
international level in any sort of comparative perspective. 
The two indicators P41 and P42 provide data on person- 
nel resources and expenditure allocated to educational 
R&D, which is a highly labour-intensive process. The 
question that arises from the data now available is whe- 
ther OECD countries have the resources to develop the 
level of research activity demanded by education systems. 

The section on participation in education is already 
on finn conceptual ground, but numerous unresolved def- 
inition problems continue to influence the comparability 
of results. The future technical manual for education sta- 
tistics and indicators will improve the situation. The note- 
worthy addition this year is the indicator on continuing 
education and training for adults (P()8), developed and 
prepared by Network B. The data cover participation in 



job-related continuing education and training in 12 coun- 
tries and offer analysis of that participation by both age 
group and educational background. 

There is less innovation featured in the section 
dealing with results of education, where the OECD con- 
tinues to encounter data problems in the three areas of stu- 
dent, system, and labour market outcomes. 

In the area of student outcomes, the main issue is 
the lack of sources providing internationally comparable 
data on student achievement. This year, only two indica- 
tors have been calculated using 1991 data from the latest 
Reading Literacy Study. In the area of system outcomes, 
the problems mostly have to do with definitions. 
Developments in upper secondary and tertiary education 
are not adequately covered by the existing classification 
schemes. Moreover, many concepts - such as that of new 
entrants into tertiary education or part-time education - 
are not very well defined in operational terms. In several 
cases, providing truly comparative information is simply 
not possible. For this reason it has been necessary once 
again to drop the indicator on the university survival rate. 
In the area of labour market outcomes, two new indicators 
appear: the educational attainment of workers (R23) and 
the labour force status for leavers from education (R24). 
Both of these indicators reveal aspects of the incidence of 
education at labour market level which are important for 
explaining the employment problems encountered by 
many workers. 

The publication's geographical coverage has been 
expanded significantly: Poland and Russia have been 
added to the Central and Eastern Europe group of coun- 
iiies. 

Also for this edition, in response to a general 
request from the OECD countries, a new section contain- 
ing annotated organisation charts of the countries' educa- 
tion systems is included at the end of the volume. These 
charts, along with the accompanying comments provided 
by each country, allow a fuller understanding of indicator 
data and help avoid misleading comparisons. 

Finally, it is important to note that Education at a 
Glance is published jointly with a companion volume, 
OECD Education Statistics, 1985-1992. that includes all 
the raw data used to calculate the indicators and the his- 
torical series dating from 1985. 
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Readers who are interested in having a fuller 
understanding of the set, or of knowing the factors and 
problems that influenced the choice and calculation of the 
indicators, can refer to the four reports prepared by the 
Networks of the INES Project. These reports, soon to be 
published by the OECD, provide a unique inside view of 
the theoretical, conceptual and technical problems 
encountered in preparing the indicators as well as current 
development trends in the area of the international 
education indicators. 



Future lirections 

Major efforts will now be made to reduce the num- 
ber of indicators. This will imply a revision of the criteria 
used for selecting indicators and the implementation of a 
procedure for preparing explicit policy-oriented indica- 
tors each year. In this perspective, it is important to relate 
the results to national educational goals and standards. 

Increased knowledge of national goals provides a 
broad context in which to examine the entire indicator set, 
and a sense of the direction for developing new policy- 
relevant indicators. 

In two pilot studies, the INES Network A tested 
the possibility of eliciting information on education goals 



that could be used to develop indicators for Education at 
a Glance. The pilot studies demonstrated the feasibility 
of undertaking a low-cost, but nevertheless systematic 
survey of national goals for education. The initial indica- 
tors on GOALS, slated for publication in the next version 
of Education at a Glancc\ will assess the degree of incor- 
poration of four national goals that were common across 
many of the OECD countries (To Achieve Basic Levels of 
Literacy, To Achieve Excellence in Education for All 
Students, To Achieve Equal Access to Educational 
Opportunity, and To Achieve Lifelong Learning). 

Another development envisaged for the next ver- 
sion of Education at a Glance will be the preparation of 
indicators showing disparities within and across coun- 
tries. The current country averages allow comparison 
only of overall levels of investment or participation in 
education. Those results are important and useful, but 
they provide less than a full picture. The INES Project 
will develop and publish indicators of expenditure and 
staff disparities to reflect intra-counlry variation in 
resources. Finally, this version will make it possible to 
calculate indicators showing trends over a pcnod of tlve 
years, between 1988, the reference year for the first ver- 
sion of the publication, and 1993, the reference year of 
this publication. 



Costs, Resources and School Processes 



Financial resources 
Expenditure on education 

FOl: Educational expenditure relative to GDP 
F02: Expenditure of public and private 

educational Institutions 
F03: Expenditure for educational services 

per student 
F04: Allocation of funds by level of education 
F05: Current and capital expenditure 

Sources of educational funds 

Fll: Funds from public and private 
sources 

Fl 2: Public funds by level of government 
F13: Share of education in public spending 

Participation in education 

POl : Participation In fomnal education 
P02: Eariy childhood education 
P03: Participation In secondary education 
PCM: Transition characteristics from secondary 

to tertiary education 
P05: Entry to tertiary education 



P06: Partlclpatton In tertiary education 
P08: Continuing education and training 
for adults 

Processes and staff 

Instructional time 

PI 1 : Teaching time per subject 
PI 2: Hours of instruction 

Scl)ool processes 

P21 : Grouping within classes 

Human resources 

P31: Staff employed In education 
P32: Ratio of students to teaching staff 
P33: Teaching time 
P34: Teacher education 
P35: Teacher compensation 
P36: Teacher characteristics 

EducoHonai R&D 

P41 : EducaJional R&D personnel 
P42: Educational R&D expendltijre 




Contexts of Education 
Demographic context 

COl: Educational attainment of the population 
C02: Gender differences In education 
C03: Youth and population 

Social and economic context 

C 1 1 : Labour force participation and education 
CI 2: Unemployment among youth and adults 
C15: National Income per capita 

Opinions and expectations 

C21 : Importance of school subjects 

C22: Importance of qualities/aptitudes 

C23: Public confidence In the schools 

C24: Educational responsibilities of schools 

C25: Respect for teachers 

C26: Priorities In school practice 

C27: Decision-making at school level 



Results of Education 
Student outcomes 

R04: Progress In reading achievement 
R05: Amount of reading 

System outcomes 

Rll: Upper secondary graduation 

R12: University graduation 

R14: University degrees 

R15: Science and engineering personnel 

Labour market outcomes 

R21 : Unemployment and education 
R22: Education and earnings 
R23: Educational attainment of workers 
U2A\ Labour force status for leavers 
from education 
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Australia 


AUS 


Japan 


JPN 


Austria 


OST 


Luxembourg 


LUX 


Belgium 


BEL 


Netherlands 


NET 


Canada 


CAN 


New Zealand 


NZL 


Czech Republic 


czc 


Norway 


NOR 


Denmark 


DEN 


Poland 


POL 


Finland 


FIN 


Portugal 


FOR 


France 


FRA 


Russia 


RUS 


Germany 


G£R 


Spain 


SPA 


Greece 


GRE 


Sweden 


SWE 


Hungary 


HUN 


Switzerland 


SWI 


Iceland 


ICE 


Turkey 


TUR 


Ireland 


IRE 


United Kingdom 


UKM 


Italy 


ITA 


United States 


USA 



Country coverage 

No information was provided by Luxembourg, A 
number of countries did not provide data for subsets of 
indicators, in which case the corresponding row in the 
tables is left blank. 

"Germany (FTFR)" refers to the former territory 
of the Federal Republic of Germany, "Germany 
(TFGDR)" to the former German Democratic Republic, 
and simply "Germany** to the territory of the Federal 
Republic of Germany after unification on 3 October 
1990. 

Austria, Finland ai d Sweden were not memly. s 
of the European Community in the d. :a reference year, 
and are therefore grouped under "Other F.urope** in the 
tables. 

The samples of schools and students drawn from 
the lEA reading literacy study (see indicators R04 and 
R05) were restricted to British Columbia for Canada and 
the French community for Belgium. 



Data sources 

Sources of indicator data are presented in detail in 
Annex 2. The main sources are as follows: 

- The data for indicators COl and C02, CI 1 and 
CI 2, P08, and R21 to R24 are derived from 
household and labour force surveys conducted 
by the countries. 



- The data for indicator C03 are derived from the 
demographic database of the OECD, and 
EUROSTAT. 

- The figures for indicator CI 3, the indices of 
purchasing power parity (PPP) and the data on 
total public expenditure are derived from the 
National Accounts database of the OECD. 

- The data for indicators FOl to F05, Fl 1 to F13, 
POl to P06, P3l and P32, P4l and P42, and Rl 1 
to R15 were provided by the national author- 
ities. 

- Indicators C21 to C27, Pll, P33 to P36 are 
based, on data derived from special INES sur- 
veys. 

- Indicators PI 2 and P2l are based on special sur- 
veys conducted by the International Association 
for the Evaluation of Educational Achievement 
(lEA). 

ISCED levels 

ISCED refers to the International Standard Clas- 
sification of Education. It is used as a means of compil- 
ing internationally comparable statistics on education. 
The classification distinguishes among seven levels of 
education (see Glossary for details). Synoptic updated 
graphs showing the sttacture of the education system, 
corresponding theoretical durations and the typical start- 
ing and ending ages of the main educational programmes 
by ISCED level, are presented in Annex 3. 
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Mean scores 

The OECD total is the value of the indicator for 
the entire OECD area, treated as one country. See 
Annex 3 for a description of the procedures used for the 
calculations. 

The country mean is the simple average of the 
indicator values of all countries. It is sometimes refer- 
red to as the value for the "typical" country. A descrip- 
tion of calculations is provided in Annex 3. 



Reference periods 

The indicators included in this report cover the 
school year 1991/92. By convention, they are referred to 
as 1992 education indicators. The fiscal years consid- 
ered for calculating finance indicators are as follows: 
1992 for Austria, Belgium, the Czech Republic, 
Denmark, Finland. France, Germany, Greece, Hungary, 
Ireland, Italy, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, Norway, 
Poland, Portugal, Russia, Spain, Switzerland and Turkey; 



April 1991 to March 1992 for Canada, Japan and the 
United Kingdom; and July 1991 to June 1992 for 
Australia, New Zealand, Sweden and the United States. 



Rounding of data 

Data may not always add to the totals indicated 
because of rounding. 



Symbols 

Four symbols are employed in the tables and 

graphs: 

- Magnitude is either negligible or zero. 
X Data included in another category of the question, or 
in another question. 

Data not applicable because the question does not 
apply. 

... Data not available, either because they were not col- 
lected in the country, or due to non-response. 
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COl: Educational attainment of the population 



COl(A): PERCENTAGE OF THE POPULATION 
THAT HAS ATTAINED A SPECIFIC HIGHEST 
LEVEL OF EDUCATION 



COl(B): PERCENTAGE OF THE POPULATION 
THAT HAS ATTAINED AT LEAST UPPER 
SECONDARY EDUCATION 



POLICY ISSUES 

There are marked inequalities in levels of educa- 
tional attainment between Southern Europe and the rest of 
the OECD countries. Assuming that educational attain- 
ment is closely related to the skills and competencies of 
the labour force, these findings have serious implications 
for job creation and economic development in Southern 
European countries. Across Member countries generally, 
more thought should be given to further education (and 
upskilling) for the 35-64 age groups. 



KEY RESULTS 

Levels of educational attainment vary greatly 
across OECD Member countries. In some, around four 
fifths of the population aged 25 to 64 have attained uppei 
secondary or tertiary education. Thus, only one-fifth of 
the population in these countries has attained levels lower 
than upper secondary education. In some countries in 
Southern Europe, the educational structure of the adult 
population shows a different profile, with one-fifth or 
even less having attained upper secondary or tertiary edu- 
cation, and around four-fifths having attained levels lower 
than upper secondary. 

All countries show large variations in educational 
attainment from one age group to another, with younger 
groups attaining higher levels. 



DESCRIPTION AND INTERPRETATION 

In most OECD countries, more than half of the 
population aged between 25 and 64 have completed at 
least upper secondary education. In four countries 
- Germany, Norway, Switzerland and the United States - 
around 80 per cent have attained this level. In Portugal 



and Turkey, on the other hand, the proportion is around 
J 5 per cent. Low percentages are also found in Greece 
(one-third), Italy and Spain (one-fourth in both). 

Thus, the countries in Southern Europe have the 
lowest proportions of persons having attained upper sec- 
ondary or tertiary education among OECD countries. 
However, the educational structure is changing rather rap- 
idly in Southern Europe, with younger generations 
obtaining more education than their elders. In Greece, 
Italy, Portugal, Spain and Turkey, the proportioii of per- 
sons attaining upper secondary education is three to six 
limes higher among those aged 25 to 34 than among 55 to 
64 year-olds. As regards tertiary education, the propor- 
tion for the younger age group is two to four times larger 
than the older age group in these countries. 

In fact, younger age groups have higher levels of 
educational attainment generally. This is a resuh of the 
expansion of education in all countries through the past 
decades. On average, as much as 65 per cent of persons 
aged 25 to 34 have attained at least upper secondary edu- 
cation in OECD countries. Among those aged 55 to 64, 
less than 40 per cent have attained this level. The differ- 
ence between these generations ranges from as much as 
5 1 percentage points in Finland to only 1 1 percentage 
points in New Zealand. 

The proportion of the population that has received 
tertiary education also varies greatly across countries. 
More than 40 per cent of the population in Canada and 
around 30 per cent in the United States have attained this 
level. In Austria, Italy, Portugal and Turkey, less than 
10 per cent have attained tertiary level. 



DEFINITIONS 

Educational attainment is expressed as the per- 
centage of the adult population (25 to 64 year-olds) that 
has completed a certain highest level of education defined 
according to the ISCED system. The education system of 
many countries has changed considerably since the 
ISCED classification was adopted. Many educational pro- 
grammes and study courses now in existence therefore 
cannot be easily classified. The countries do not always 
classify diplomas and qualifications at the same ISCED 
levels* even if they are received at roughly the same age or 
after a similar number of years of schooling. 
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COl: Educational attainment of the population 



CO I : Niveau general deformation 



Table CO 1(A): 

Percentage of the population 25 to 64 years 
of age thai has attained a specific highest 
level of education (1992) 






Tableau CO I (A) : 
Pourcentai^e de la population agee 
de 25 a 64 ans ayant atteint son niveau 
dc formation le plus eleve ( 1992) 






Early childhood, primary and 
lower secondary education 

Education prescoioire. 
enseignemenf pmaire 
efsecondaire 


Upper secondary education 
Enseignemenf secondoire 


Non-university tertiary 
education 

Enseignemenf 
non universifoire 


University education 
Enseignemenf universifoire 


o § 
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North America 

Canada 
United States 
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16 


30 
53 


26 
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15 
24 
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100 
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Pacific Area 

Australia * 
Japan 

New Zealand 


47 
43 


30 
33 


11 
13 


12 
1 1 


100 
100 


Pays du Pacifique 

• Ausfraiie 
Japan 
Nouveiie-Zeiande 


European Community 

Belgium 

Denmark 

France 

Germany 

Greece ** 

Ireland 

Italy 

Luxembourg 
Netherlands 
Portugal ** 
Spain 

United Kingdom 


55 
41 
48 
18 
66 
58 
72 

42 
86 
77 

o2 


25 
40 
36 
60 
21 
25 
22 

37 
7 

10 
49 


11 

6 
6 
10 
3 
9 

X 
X 

2 
3 
8 
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13 
10 
12 
10 
8 
6 

21 
5 
10 
11 


100 
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100 
100 
100 

100 
100 

100 • 
100 


Communoufe europeenne 

Beigique 
Danemark 
France 
Aiiemagne 
Grece 
iriande 
ifaiie 
Luxembourg 
Pays-Bos 
Porfugat 
Espogne 
Royaume-Uni 


Other Europe -OECD 

Austria 

Finland 

Iceland 

Norway 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Turkey 

/ 


32 
39 

21 
30 
19 
86 


61 
43 

54 
46 
60 
9 


X 

8 

13 
12 
13 
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7 
10 

12 
12 
8 
5 


100 
100 
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100 
100 
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Autres poys d'Europe - OCDE 
Aufrictte 
Finiande 
isionde 
Norvege 
Suede 
Suisse 
Turquie 


Country mear^ 


45 


36 


8 


11 


100 


Moyennedespays 
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* 1993 data 
1991 data 
See Annex 1 for notes 












* donn6es 1993 
** 6onn6es )99i 
Voir notes en annexe i 
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COl: Educational attainment of the population 



CO I : Niveau general deformation 



Chart CO 1(A): 
Percentage of the population 
25 to 64 years of age that 
has attained a specific highest 
level of education (1992) 



Graphique CO I (A) : 
Pourcentage cle la population 
agec (le 25 a 64 ans 
a\ant atteint xon niveau cle fon^iation 
le plus eleve (1992) 
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COl: Educational attainment of the population 



COl: Niveau general deformation 



Table CO KB): 

Persons having attained at least 
upper secondary education, 
by age group (in %){\ 992) 



Tableau CO 1(B): 

Personnef: ayant (ermine an mains le deuxieme cycle 
de r ensei^nement secondaire, 
par groupe d'dge (en%)( 1992) 



Age groups 
Groupesd'age 



25-34 
(o) 



35-44 
(b) 



45-54 
(c) 



55-64 
(d) 



Difference in ottoinment 
between oge groups 

Difference des niveaux 
de formofion entre groupes d'age 



(a) -(b) 



(b)-(c) 



(c)-(d) 



North America 

Canada 
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78 
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COl: Educational attainment of the population 



COl: Niveau general de formation 



Chart CO KB): 

Persons having attained at least 
upper secondary education, 
proportions per age group (%) (1992) 



European Community 



GraphiqueCOJ(B): 
Personnes ayant termine au moins 
refiseignement secondaire de deuxieme cycle, 
par groupe d'age (%)(J 992 ) 
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C02: Gender differences in education 



C02(A): PROPORTION OF WOMEN AMONG 
THOSE ATTAINING SPECIFIC LEVELS 
OF EDUCATION 



POLICY ISSUES 

There is insufficicnl opportunity and/or incentive 
for women to reach the same levels of educational attain- 
ment as men in OECD countries. 



KEY RESULTS 

In most OECD countries, women form the major- 
ity of those who have attained only primary and lower 
secondary education. The same holds true for the group 
attaining only non-university tertiary education. Men are 
in a clear majority among those who have attained univer- 
sity education. In no OECD country do as many women 
aged 25 to 64 hold university qualifications as men in the 
same age group. In five countries, Belgium, Germany, 
Switzerland, Turkey and the United Kingdom, the propor- 
tion of women among university graduates in this age 
group is below 40 per cent. 

Frequently, within the group attaining upper sec- 
ondary education as the highest level, men outnumber 
women. That is not the case, however, in Canada, 
Finland, Greece, Ireland, Switzerland or the United 
States, where the female proportion is just above 50 per 
cent. 



DESCRIPI ION ANI> INTERPRETATION 

Women are generally over-represented among 
those ending their education at a level below upper 
secondary. In Austria, Germany and Switzerland, around 
two-thirds of those educated at these levels are women. In 
Australia, New Zealand and the United Kingdom, their 
share is about 60 per cent. 

In more than half the countries, women are over- 
represented in non-university tertiary education. 
Programmes at that level arc often of short duration, and 
lead to particular occupations with many more women 



than men. This over-representation is particularly pro- 
nounced in Belgium, New Zealand and the United 
Kingdom. The share is even higher in Portugal, but the 
total number of persons receiving non-university tertiary 
education is very small in that country. 

In all countries, there is a striking male over-repre- 
sentation with regard to university education. 

These tendencies are much stronger among older 
age groups. Thus, the average female over-representation 
at primary and lower secondary levels is more pro- 
nounced among 45 to 54 and 55 to 64 year-olds than 
among 25 to 34 and 35 to 44 year-olds. Male over-repre- 
sentation at upper secondary level is higher among the 
older age groups. For those with non-university tertiary 
education there is a split picture. More women than men 
hold this qualification among those aged 25 to 34 and 35 
to 44, whereas the opposite situation applies for the older 
age groups. Among university graduates the average pro- 
portion of women is only around 35 per cent in the age 
groups 45 to 54 and 55 to 64. This proportion is approxi- 
mately 10 percentage points higher for those aged 25 to 
34 and 35 to 44. Some countries have as many female as 
male university graduates, but this applies only to the age 
group 25 to 34. At this level and at this age, Portugal and 
Spain have a female proportion of around 55 per cent. 
However, it must be noted that neither country reports any 
non-university tertiary education (see OECD Education 
Statistics, 1985-19921 

In addition to these differences, men and women 
often choose different fields of study — a tendency that 
ultimately leads them to different parts of the labour 
market, even if they have received the same level of 
education. 



DEFINITIONS 

This indicator is defined as the proportion of 
women among all persons in a specific age group having 
attained a certain level of education. As with the preced- 
ing indicator, caution must exercised with regard to the 
classification of the education levels. 
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C02: Gender differences in education 



C02 : Niveau deformation par sexe 



Table C()2(A): 

Proportion of women in the total population 
25 to 64 years of age having attained a specific 
level of education (1992) 



Tableau C02{A) : 
Proportion de femmcs dans la population a^ee 
de 25 a64 ans ayant un niveau specifique 
deformation (1992) 
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See Annex I for notes 
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C02: Gender differences in education 



Chart C02(A): 

Proportion of women in the total population 
25 to 64 years of age having 
attained a specific level 
of education (1992) 



C02 : Niveau deformation par sexe 



Graphique C02{A) : 
Pourcentage de femmes 
dans la population agee de 25 a 64 ans 
ayatU atteint im niveau 
specif ique de formation (1992) 
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C02: Gender differences in education 



C02(B): INDEX OF GENDER DIFFERENCES 
IN EDUCATION 



POLICY ISSUKS 

There is insufficient opportunity and/or incentive 
for women to reach the same levels of educational attain- 
ment as men in OECD countries. 



KEY RESULTS 

In most countries, differences in the educational 
attainment of men and women have been reduced since 
the 1960s. In all but one country, the evolution is in a 
direction that favours women. 

In half of the countries, women aged 25 to 34 are 
advantaged in educational attainment: more women than 
men have completed upper secondary education, and 
have reached a tertiary qualification. 

DESCRIPTION AND INTERPRETATION 

Positive index scores indicate that men are advan- 
taged; negative index scores indicate that women are 
advantaged. 

In most Western European countries, men still 
hold the advantage when it comes to educational attain- 
ment. In Austria and Switzerland, this advantage is con- 
siderable. On the other hand, in the Nordic and North 
American countries and (especially) in Ireland, women 
are advantaged. In Southern European countries the dif- 
ferences tend to be smaller, and generally in favour of 
women. 

Turkey is the only country where the gender gap 
has widened, and in favour of men. 

Men are most advantaged in Australia and 
Switzerland. In Denmark, Germany and the Netherlands 
women have vastly improved their educational attain- 
ment. In half the countries, the advantage crossed over 
from men to women. 



In most countries, the gender differences are most 
pronounced in the lower educational categories. 
Differences in tertiary education are most significant in 
only four countries: Denmark, the Netherlands, Spain and 
Switzerland. As noted above, Australia and Switzerland 
both show wide differences favouring men. In 
Switzerland the high index score is caused mainly by the 
relatively low number of women (in comparison with 
men) with university education. In Australia the index 
score reflects the high proportion of males with trade qua-' 
lifications, classified as upper secondary, as well as 
higher education retention rates for males until recent 
years. Female participation levels in Australia now 
exceed those for males as post-compulsory school and 
higher education levels. 

The index is a composite of (dis)advantage scores 
in the lower and higher educational categories. In some 
countries advantages for men or women work in opposite 
directions, a phenomenon that can produce an overall 
evenness of the index. The score for Italy, zero, does not 
mean that there are no gender differences, but that the 
advantages and disadvantages of men and women are bal- 
anced. 

The index conceals gender differences by not tak- 
ing into account the different fields of study in secondary 
and tertiary education. 

DEFINITIONS 

The indicator is based on the assumption that pos- 
sessing a diploma or degree of tertiary education is an 
advantage, and that not having completed upper second- 
ary education is a disadvantage. If the percentage of men 
who have not completed upper secondary education is 
higher than the percentage of women, then men are disad- 
vantaged. If the percentage of women who have com- 
pleted tertiary education is higher than the percentage of 
men having such an education, then women are in a posi- 
tion of advantage. 

The index of gender differences in education is 
calculated in accordance with the procedures described in 
the relevant technical note in Annex 3. 
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C02: Gender differences in education 

C02 : Niveau deformation par sexe 



Table C02(B) : Tableau C62(B) : 

Index of gender differences in education Indice de disparite des mveaitx deformation 

by age group (in %) ( 1 992) par sexe et groupe dage (en %) (1992) 
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C02: Gender differences in education 



C02 : Niveau deformation par sexe 



Chart C02(B): 

Indexes of differences in education 

relatively to gender and age, 

between those 25-34 and 55-64 years old (1992) 



Graphique C02(B) : 
Indice de dhparitc 
des niveaiLX de formation par se.xe et age, 
entre le groupe d'dge 25-34 et 55-64 (1992) 
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COS: Youth and population 



THE RELATIVE SIZE OF THE YOUNG 
POPULATION 



smallest proportion of 5 to 14 year-olds, followed closely 
by Denmark and Switzerland. 



POLICY ISSUES 

The number of young people in a population in- 
fluences the amount of funding and organisational efforts 
a country must put towards its education system. Larger 
proportions of young people suggest both more people to 
be educated and fewer people in the workforce. 
Therefore, countries with larger young populations must 
allocate a greater proportion of their national income to 
education in order to devote the same proportion of 
domestic product to each student. 



KEY RESULTS 

Turkey has the largest proportion of population 
aged between 5 and 14, namely nearly 22 per cent. It is 
closely followed by other, generally less prosperous 
countries: Ireland, Poland, Portugal and Russia. In these 
countries, 5 to 14 year-olds outnumber 15 to 24 year- 
olds. At the other end of the spectrum, Germany has the 



DESCRIPTION AND INTERPRETATION 

The proportion of population aged 5 to 14 ranges 
from 10 p^r cent in Germany (FTFR) to over 21 per cent 
in Turkey. In most countries, the proportion of popula- 
tion aged !> to 14 ranges between 1 1 and 14 per cent. The 
proportion of population falling into the 15 to 24 age 
group is slightly larger. 

The least prosperous countries must devote a 
greater share of weak GDP to education to achieve the 
same absolute level of spending of the most prosperous 
countries, and then distribute this spending over more 
students. 

DEFINITIONS 

The relative size of the young population is the 
number of people aged 5 to 29 per 100 people in the total 
population. The total population includes all persons 
settled in the country, regardless of citizenship, educa- 
tional or labour market status. 



Chart C03: 

Age group 5-14 years 

in the total population (1992) 



Graphiqite COS : 
Part dcs jeitnes de 5 a 14 ans 
dans Vensemhle de la population (1992) 
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C03: Youth and population 



COS : Jeunes et ensemble de la population 



Table C03: 

Share of persons in age groups 

varying from 5 to 29 years 

in the total population (in %) (1992) 



Tableau COS : 
Population dg4e deS d29 ans 
dans r ensemble de la population 
(en %) (1992) 
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CI 1 : Labour force participation and education 



LABOUR FORCE PARTICIPATION RATE 
BY LEVEL OF EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT 

POLICY ISSUES 

The level of educational attainment is a factor 
influencing participation rates in the labour force and the 
quality of economic activity. 



KEY RESULTS 

The higher the level of education, the higher 
labour force participation is. Differences in participation 
rates between the educational levels are much larger 
among women than among men. 

Men have higher participation rates than women 
at all levels. This difference between the genders is on 
average around 10 percentage points among those with 
university education, but more than 30 percentage points 
at levels below upper secondary. 



DESCRIPTION AND INTERPRETATION 

Overall labour force participation rates, while uni- 
formly high, vary substantially across countries, ranging 
from around 60-65 per cent of the population of 25 to 
64 year-olds in Ireland and some of the Southern 
European countries to around 80-90 per cent of the 



population in the Nordic countries, Switzerland and the 
United States [Table €11(3)]. 

These large variations are to a large extent due to 
differenr .s in participation rates for women. Sweden has 
the highest and Turkey the lowest, and the range between 
them is more than 50 percentage points. With regard to 
men, Switzerland has the highest and Austria and 
Belgium the lowest participation rate, but only 14 per- 
centage points separate the extremes. 

The same type of pattern can be seen at each edu- 
cational level. The variation in labour force participation 
rates between the countries is much larger for women 
than for men, as is the variation between educational lev- 
els in each country. These variations are influenced by 
social, cultural and economic factors in the different 
countries. 

Differences between countries with regard to 
women's labour market behaviour seem, however, to be 
decreasing. Among younger women aged 25 to 34, the 
range in labour force participation rates between coun- 
tries is much smaller than among older women. 



DEFINITIONS 

The labour force participation rate is calculated as 
the percentage of the population that belongs to the 
labour force. The labour force is defined in accordance 
with OECD Labour Force Statistics. 
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CI 1 : Labour force participation and education 



Cll : Taux dactivite et niveau de formation 



Table Cl 1(1): 

Labour force partieipaiion rate by level of educational 
attainment for men 25 to 64 years of age (1992) 



Tableau CI 1(1) : 
Taux davtivite par nivcan deformation 
pour la population masculine a^iee de 25 d 64 ans ( 1 992 } 
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C 1 1 : Labour force participation and education 



Cll : Taux d activite et niveau de formation 



Chart Cl 1(1): 

Range in labour force participation 
rates for men in the population 
aged 25 to 64 by level 
of educational attainment ( 1 992) 




GraphiqueCU(l): 
Taux d'aclivite des hommes 
dans la population de 25 a 64 ans 
selon le niveau de forma f ion (1992) 
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CI 1: Labour force participation and education 



Table Cl 1(2); 

Labour force participation rate by level 
of educational attainment for women 
25 to 64 years of age (1992) 



Cl 1 : Taux d'activite et niveau deformation 



Tableau CJ/(2): 
Taux d'aaivite par niveau deformation 
pour la population feminine 
dgee de 25 a 64 ans (1992) 





Eariy ctiildhood, primary and 
lower secondary education 
Educotionprescolaire. 
enseignemenf primaife 
et secondaire 


Upper secondary education 

Ense^pnement secondaire 
2'cy.Je 


Non-university tertiary 
education 

Enseignemenf 
non universitaire 


University education 
Enseignervenf universitaire 


Total 
Total 




North America 
Canada 
United States 


48.5 
45.6 


72.0 
70.7 


79.6 
81.0 


84.3 
82.2 


68.9 
70.0 


Annerique du Nord 
Canada 

, EtatS'Unis 


Pacific Area 

Australia 
Japan 

New Zealand 


53.4 
55.5 


62.2 
65.8 


75.7 
75.9 


82.3 - 
8l!6 


60.8 
63.8 


PaysduPacifique 

Australie 
Japan 
Nouvelie-Zelande 


European Community 

Belgium 

Denmark 

France 

Germany 

Greece 

Ireland 

Italy 

Luxembourg 
Netherlands 
Portugal 
Spain 

United Kingdom 


39.7 
68.3 
54.6 
46.1 

29^2 
36.6 

38!4 
48.4 
34.8 
64.2 


67.5 
86.6 
74.9 
67.3 

54.3 
69.3 

63.2 
85.2 
66.9 
71.4 


80.4 
92.8 
84.7 
80.9 

71.4 

X 
X 

91.0 
76.7 
77.7 


83.4 
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81.9 
82.4 

79.8 
86.4 

77.4 
94.4 
81.9 
83.6 


64.6 
79.4 
65.7 
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43.9 
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53.8 
54.0 
42.9 
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Connnnunaute europeenne 

Belgique 
Danennarl< 
France 
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Grece 
Irlande 
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Luxennbourg 
PayS'Bas 
Portugal 
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Royaunne-Uni 


Other Europe -OECD 

Austria 

Finland 

Iceland 

Norway 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Turkey 


42.8 
66.4 

55.1 
81.0 
61.3 
31.4 


61.1 
80-1 

76.7 
91.2 
70.2 
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82.4 

86.6 
93.9 
78.8 
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82.0 
89.4 
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89.1 
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Autres pays d'Europe - OCDE 
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Finlande 
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Suede 
Suisse 
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Country mecn 


49.6 


69.8 


81.8 


84.6 


61.6 


Moyenne des pays 



See Annex 1 for notes 
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C 11 : Labour force participation and education 

CI I: Taux dactivite et niveau deformation 



Chart Cn(2): 

Range in labour force participation 

rates for men and women, aged 25 to 64 (199/) 
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C 1 1 : Labour force participation and education 



Cll : Taux d'activite et niveau deformation 



Table Cl 1(3): 

Labour force participation rate by level 

of educational attainment for men and women 

25 to 64 years of age (1992) 






Tableau C 11(3): 
Toux d'aaivite par niveau de formation 
pour 100 personnes de la population 
a gee de 25 a 64 ans (1992) 
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J North America 

Canada 
United States 


62.4 
60.3 


79.9 
79.7 


85.5 
86.7 


89.6 
88.4 


77.8 
79.2 
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Canada 
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r Pacific Area 
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Japan 

New Zealand 


65.1 
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80.2 
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83.2 
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74.4 
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Japan 
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83.5 
76.7 

70.7 
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See Annex 1 for notes 
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CI 1 : Labour force participation and education 



CIl: Taux dactivite et niveau deformation 



Chart Cl 1(3): 

Range in labour force participation 
rales for women in tlie population 
aged 25 to 64 (1992) 
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Graphique €11(3) : 
TaiLX d'activite desfemmes 
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CI 2: Unemployment among youth and adults 



C12(A): UNEMPLOYMENT RATES BY GENDER 
AND AGE GROUP 



C12(B): YOUTH LABOUR FORCE 
PARTICIPATION AND UNEMPLOYMENT 

POLICY ISSUES 

Youth labour force participaton and the deeply 
troubling phenomenon of youth unemployment are both 
linked to factors influencing the decision whether to stay 
in school or enter the workforce. Students need to feel 
(justifiably) confident that education will effectively pre- 
pare them for the working world. In this respect, the 
success stories of Japan and Germany merit special 
Httention. 



KEY RESULTS 

In every country except Germany (FTFR), youth 
are more likely to find themselves unemployed than any 
other portion of the labour force. When measured as a 
percentage of the population aged 15-24, the percentage 
of unemployed youths ranges from 2 per cent in Japan to 
16.6 per cent in Spain [see Tsble C12(B)]. 

Labour force participation among youths also 
varies across countries [see Table CI 2(B)]. Over 
65 per cent of youths aged 15 to 24 participate in the labour 
force in four countries: Australia, Canada, Denmark and 
the United Kingdom. Five countries - Belgium, France, 
Hungary, Italy and Poland - have youth labour force par- 
ticiprition rates below 45 per cent. The percentage of 
unemployed youths appears unrelated to the percentage of 
youths participating in the labour force. 



DESCRIPTION AND INTERPRETATION 

Labour force participation and unemployment 
among youths reflect factors influencing their decision 



whether to stay in school or enter the workforce. High 
rates of labour force participation may reflect societal 
expectations that youths leave school and enter the labour 
force at an earlier age. High unemployment, particularly 
among youths, often provides an incentive for students to 
stay longer in school. In the sho*^ term, the prospect of 
an extended job search serves as a disincentive to enter 
the labour force. More generally, employment prospects 
tend to be brighter for people with more skills, education, 
and training. 

Germany (FTFR) excepted, unemployment rates 
are higher among youths than among other labour force 
participants. In Germany, low unemployment rates 
among young women lead to lower overall unemploy- 
ment rates among youths. The youth unemployment rate 
is aiso low (4.4 per cent) in Japan, which has a low total 
unemployment rate (2.2 per cent). The apparent success 
of those two countries in keeping youth unemployment 
relatively low raises interesting questions about what 
makes the school-to-work transition so effective. 



DEFINITIONS 

The unemployment rate is the percentage of peo- 
ple in the labour force (the currently active population) 
without work (i.e. not in paid employment or self- 
employment). Labour force participation is defined as 
the proportion of the population that a) is working for 
pay, h) is self-employed, or c) meets the following two 
conditions: seeking work (i.e. taking specific steps in a 
specified recent period to seek paid employment or self- 
err. -^loyment); and currently available for work. 

Tables CI 2(A) and C 12(B) present two different 
measures of the youth unemployment rate. Table CI 2(A) 
presents the proportion of all people wflo are in the 
labour force and not full-time students who are not 
employed. Table CI 2(B) presents the proportion of the 
total population aged 15 to 24 who are in the labour force 
and not currently working for pay or self-employed. 
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C 1 2: Unemployment among youth and adults 



C/2: C homage clesjeunes des adultes 



Tahleri2(A): 

I ncniplovnioni rales tor men aiul women 
b\ aiic i:roup ( \^)^)2) 



Tableau CI 2(A) : 
TauA de clumaiic par sc.xc 
ct }>r(fnjH' il'aiic (1992) 
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CI 2: Unemployment among youth and adults 

C12: C homage desjeunes et des adultes 



Chan C 1 2(A): Graphique CI2(A ) : 

Youlh labour force parlicipaiion and uneinployinenl Taux d'aaivUc ci dc chdmaK^c dcs jcinws 

for population aged 15 lo 24 (1992) di^cs dc 15 a 24 am (1992) 
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CI 2: Unemployment among youth and adults 



C12: C homage des jeunes et des adultes 



Table C 12(B): 






Tableau CI 2(B) : 


Youth labour force participation and unemployment 
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CI 2: Unemployment among youth and adults 



C12: C homage des jeunes et des adultes 



Chart C 12(B): 

Youth labour force participation and unemployment 
for population aged 15 to 24 (1992) 



Graphique CI2(B) : 
Taux ci*activite et de vhdma^e des jeimes 
df^es de J 5 a 24 ans (1992) 
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CI 3: National income per capita 



GDP PER CAPITA, 1982>1992 



POLICY ISSUES 

Gross domestic product (GDP) per capita provides 
a measure of a country's prosperity and ability to finance 
educational programmes among other things. More pros- 
perous countries can invest a higher absolute level of 
resources in education for the same percentage of GDP. 
At the other end of the spectrum, less affluent countries 
must spend a greater percentage of their per capita GDP 
to achieve the same level of spending on education. They 
must also spend a greater percentage on other basics, and 
so education must compete for a share of even more lim- 
ited resources. 



KEY RESULTS 

The range of per capita GDP among OECD coun- 
tries is very wide. The most prosperous country, the 
United States, has a per capita GDP that is more than 
twice the GDP of the three poorest countries: Greece, 
Portugal and Turkey. 



DESCRIPTION AND INTERPRETATION 

Average per capita GDP (reported in constant dol- 
Ia''s) has increased steadily over the decade. In 1982, the 
average was US$ 10 703. By 1992, this average had 
reached US$ 13 020. 

As noted above, vast disparities exist in the GDP 
per capita, though differences between the richest and 
poorest countries have diminished somewhat. In 1982, 
five countries had a GDP per capita less than one-half 
that of the most prosperous country. By 1992, only four 
countries were in this position. In general, countries' 
growth rates were unrelated to their 1982 rankings. 



Turkey has remained the least prosperous nation 
over the period covered, and the United States and Swit- 
zerland have maintained their respective positions as the 
most and second most prosperous nations. However, 
rankings of countries in the middle have shifted. For 
example, in 1982, Norway ranked ninth from the bottom; 
by 1992, it had overtaken five other countries. 

Growth disparities in countries' per capita GDP 
have also been dramatic. GDP per capita in Iceland and 
New Zealand grew less than 10 per cent over the period 
covered, while in Ireland it grew by over 40 per cent. 
The least prosperous countries tended to have less 
growth, although there were exceptions to this as well. 
Ireland, for example, experienced a ver)' high growth 
rate. 

Comparing this indicator with C03, the relative 
size of the young population, it appears that the least 
prosperous countries must educate the largest number of 
students. In these nations, already thin resources must be 
spread that much farther. 



DEFINITIONS 

GDP per capita is measured in nccordance with 
definitions usod by the OECD for calculating national 
accounts statistics; thus it is expressed in national cur- 
rency units per US dollar. It is measured at 1985 price 
levels, and adjusted for differences in the purchasing 
power parity index (PPP) of 1985. The total population, 
by which the GDP is divided, includes all persons settled 
in the country, regardless of citizenship, educational, or 
labour market status. 

The chart represents the proportional growth in 
per capita GDP between 1982 and 1992. The figures pre- 
sented there are derived by dividing the 1992 per capita 
GDP by that of 1982 and multiplying the result by 100. 
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CI 3: National income per capita 



CI 3 : Revenu national par habitant 



Table C 13: 

GDP per capita in 1982, 1985, 
1990 and 1992 at 1985 price levels 
and converted using PPPs (US dollars) 



Tableau CIS : 

PIB par habitant en 1982. 1985. 1990 et 1992 
aux niveaux de prix de 1985 
convert is en PPA (dollars E-U) 
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CI 3: National income per capita 



CI 3 : Revenu national par habitant 



Chart C 13: 
Relationship between 
GDP per capita 

and educational expenditures (1992) 



Graphique CI 3 : 
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C21': Importance of school subjects 



C21: IMPORTANCE OF SECONDARY SCHOOL 
SUBJECTS 

POLICY ISSUES 

When public perception of what should be taught 
in school does not match the current policy agenda - or 
developments such as rapid technological advance - 
governments must take such (possibly unexpected) input 
into account. 



KFY RESULTS 

There is a high level of agreement across countries 
regarding the importance of two subjects: native (school) 
language and mathematics; the latter subject is viewed as 
one of the top two priorities in all countries except the 
Netherlands. Some subjects - such as social studies - 
receive very different rankings. 

Foreign languages receive an equally high ranking 
in all but two countries (the United Kingdom and the 
United States). 

The arts have the lowest priority in all countries 
except Switzerland and the United States, where technol- 
ogy/technical siudies rank lowest. 

Technology/technical studies are generally ranked 
near the bottom. The countries in which technology/tech- 
nical studies receive their highest ranking are Austria^ 
Portugal, Spain and the United Kingdom. 



DESCRin ION AND INTERPRETATION 

Both the table and the chart provide a country-by- 
country comparison of the importance given by the gen- 
eral public in twelve OECD countries to subjects in sec- 
ondary school curriculum. Figures refer to the percentage 
of respondents who said that a subject was "essential** or 
"very important**. The table lists all ten subjects used in 
the survey, while the chart highlights only four: three 
top-priority subjects, and one showing wide variation 
among countries: social subjects. 

The table also provides a "subject average**, an 
overall measure of the importance accorded to the ten 
subjects by individual countries. At the bottom of the 
table are the "country averages** for each subject. 



On each chart, the cross-country average for the 
subject is represented by a horizontal line. The size of 
the column above or below the horizontal line shows how 
far any individual country differs from the cross-country 
average. 

Country averages are useful because: 

• They offer a view of the international ranking of 
subjects. 

• In conjunction with the subject average, they 
show the extent to which a subject's ranking within any 
individual country is similar or dissimilar to its interna- 
tional ranking. 

• Represented as lines on the charts, they allow 
visual identification of countries that fall above or below 
country averages. 

Subject averages are useful because: 

• They give a reading of how the public in any 
individual country responded overall. This may say 
something about the strength with which people in vari- 
ous countries express their views, or it may show abso- 
lute differences among countries. 

• The importance of any individual subject within 
a country can be gauged in comparison with the subject 
average for that country - that is, the hanging bars chart 
may be drawn for any individual country using the sub- 
ject average as a base line. 

In conclusion, the most vaWt to be derived from 
the indicator may lie in examination of relative relation- 
ships within and across countries rather than simply by 
making a comparison of raw percentages. 



DEFINITION.' 

The indicator refers to the percentage of the gen- 
eral public who responded "essential*' or "very impor- 
tant" to this question: "The following are ten examples 
of things that young people study or could study in sec- 
ondary school. In your view how important are each of 
these?** (It should be noted that one or two optional items 
were added in some countries.) 

Other response categories were "fairly important**, 
"not very important**, "not at all important**, "not sure 
either way** or, in some countries, "don't know'\ 
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C21: Importance of school subjects 



C2l : Importance des ma tie res d'enseignement 



Table C21: 

Percentage of respondents who thought the 

subjects were "essential" or **very important" ( 1 993/94) 



Tableau C2I : 

Poiircenta^e des repondants qui estimaient que les matieres 
etaient "essefuielles" on "tres importames* (1993/94) 
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C2I : Importance of school subjects 



C21 : Importance des matieres cTenseignement 



Chart C2l: 

Percentage of respondents who thought 
the following subjects were '^essentiaP* 
or**very important** (1993/94) 



Grapbique C2I : 
Pourcentage des repondants qui estimaient 
que les matieres suivanies ctaient '*cssenticlle.s" 
ou "tres importantes" (1 993 194) 
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C22: Importance of qualities/aptitudes 



C22; IMPORTANCE OF QUALITIES/APTITUDES 
POLICY ISSUES 

What can be done to enhance secondary school's 
ability to develop aptitudes and qualities such as self-con- 
fidence? The public place a high priority on such qual- 
ities, although they are difficult lo quantify. 



KEY RESULTS 

On the whole, countries rate personal, social \n6 
vocational qualities and/or aptitudes higher than curricu- 
lum subjects. The country averages range from 88.4 to 
64.2 per cent for qualities, as compared with 86.9 to 
38.4 per cent for subjects (Table €21). 

**Self-confidence'* and ^'skills and knowledge to 
get a job** are consistently rated as high priorities in all 
countries. 

''Understanding of other countries of the world'* 
has a significantly lower country average than the seven 
others, and is rated as a bottom priority (or bottom equal) 
in ten of the twelve countries. Austria and Switzerland 
are exceptions with "understanding other countries" 
higher than **being a good citizen*'. 

The latter quality shows the least consistency in its 
ranking across countries — high in Portugal, middle in 
Belgium (Flemish community) and Finland, and low in 
Austria and Switzerland. 



ities by individual countries. The country averages for 
each quality are at the bottom of the table. 

The chart presents country averages as a horizon- 
tal line. This allows an **at a glance*' reading of the level 
of priority given to that quality across countries. 

The size of the column above or below the. hori- 
zontal line shows how much any individual country dif- 
fers from the country average. 

In interpreting the information, it is helpful to set 
these data alongside those on the importance of subjects 
(Indicator C21). Useful comparisons can be made in two 
areas in particular: i) qualities averages in relation to 
subject averages; and ii) country averages for subjects 
and for qualities. 

Within this indicator it is also useful to examine 
country averages, because: 

• They give a view of international consensus on 
the ranking of qualities. 

• They show the extent to which a qualities rank- 
ing within any individual country is similar or dissimilar 
to its international ranking. 

• They allow visual identification of countries that 
fall above or below the line. 

Qualities averages give a reading of how the pub- 
lic in any country responded overall. In addition, the im- 
portance of any individual quality within a country can be 
gauged in comparison with the qualities average for that 
country. 



DESCRIPTION AND INTERPRCTATION 

Both the table and tlie chart provide a country-by- 
country comparison of the importance that the general 
public in twelve OECD countries attach to qualities. 
Figures refer to the percentage of respondents who said 
that a quality was **essentiar' or "very important**. The 
table lists all eight qualities, while the chart highlights 
four of qualities rated as tnost important. 

The table provides a "qualities average**, an over- 
all measure of the importance accorded to the eight qual- 



DEFINITIONS 

This indicator refers to the percentage of the gen- 
eral public who responded "essential** or "very important** 
to this question: "The following are qualities that young 
people may have developed by the end of their compul- 
sory schooling. In your view, how important is it that 
schools aim to develop such qualities?**. 

Other response categories were: "fairly impor- 
tant**, "not very important**, *'not at all important** and 
"not sure either way** or, in some countries, "don*t know**. 
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C22: Importance of qualities/aptitudes 



C22 ; Importance de certaines qualites 



Table C22: 

Percentage of respondents who thought the following 
qualities were "essential" or "very important" (1993/94) 



Tableau C22 : 

PoiarcntaiiC des rcpoiidants qui estimaicnt que les quaiitcs 
suivanfrs etaiem "cssentiellcs" ou "trcs importantcs" (1993/94) 
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C22: Importance of qualities/aptitudes 



C22 ; Importance de certaines qualites 



Chart C22: 

Percentage of respondents who thought 
the following qualities were ''essentiar' 
or "ver>' important" (1993/94) 



Graphique C22 : 
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C23: Public confidence in the schools 



C23: CONFIDENCE IN THE TEACHING 

OF SUBJECTS AND DEVELOPMENT 

OF QUALITIES 

POLICY ISSUKS 

The gap between confidence in the achievement of 
objectives and the perceived importance of those objec- 
tives may, in terms of policy, be taken as one index of 
satisfaction or dissatisfaction with schools. Where pre- 
cisely is improvement needed? What can be done in prac- 
tical terms? 



KEY RESULTS 

The general public's confidence in the teaching of 
important subjects is consistently higher than its confi- 
dence in the development of important qualitit:> - except 
in Portugal, where they are equal. 

The difference between the two levels is margi- 
nally higher in two or three countries (e.g. in Denmark, 
Spain and the United States - 4 to 9 percentage points) 
and very much higher in three others (Finland, France and 
Sweden - 22 percentage points). 

Confidence in the teaching of important subjects in 
France is high in absolute terms (84 per cent) and rela- 
tively high in comparison with other countries. 

In Sweden, the confidence expressed in the devel- 
opment of qualities is low in absolute terms (18 per cent), 
and in relative terms conspicuously lower than in all other 
countries. 



DESCRIPTION AND INTERPRETATION 

The chart shows, for each country, and in two ver- 
tical columns, the public*s level of confidence in the 
teaching of subjects and in the development of qualities 
rated "essential" or "very important". 

The columns show the average percentage of impor- 
tant subjects or qualities that respondents believe 
- i.e., are "very confident" or "fairly confident" - to he well 
taught. These are subjects or qualities that each respondent 
deems "essential" or "very important", and the indicator 
equals the average of percentages across respondents, 



The percentage figure is the average confidence 
figure across all ten subjects. For example, Belgium's 
(Flemish community) 72 per cent confidence in teaching 
of subjects is the average confidence figure across all 
10 subjects. The 58 per cent figure for Belgium 
(Flemish community) is the average confidence figure 
across all eight qualities. Both are calculated by taking 
only those responses where people say that a subject or 
quality is "essentiar7*very important" and then ascertain- 
ing whether or not they say they are "very confi- 
dent"rfairly confident" that subject is taught well. 

The "country average" is calculated by averaging 
the confidence figure for each. of the twelve countries. 
This is done twice, once for subjects, once for qualities. 
The two are represented in the chart by two horizontal 
lines, one solid (subjects) and one dotted line (qualities). 

The table simply provides the figures on which the 
chart is based. A number of different measures might be 
used in interpreting the results: 

• The satisfaction rating may be taken as the 
height of the column. 

• The relative degree of satisfaction with subjects 
as compared with qualities may be read as the difference 
in height between the two relevant columns. 

• Individual countries may be compared with the 
average across countries by examining the difference 
between the column height and the horizontal (country 
average) line. 

DEFINITION 

A subject or quality is regarded as important by a 
respondent if he or she said it was "essentvil" or "very im- 
portant". The respondent is confident about the teaching 
of the subject if he or she also indicated that he or she was 
"very" or "fairly" confident it was taught (or developed) 
well. 

The indicator is calculated using a four-step proce- 
dure finding: 

• The number of times a respondent rated a sub- 
ject or quality "essential" or "very important" (a). 

• The number of times a respondent also said he or 
she was "very" or "fairly" confident about the teaching of 
the subject or quality (/;). 

• The average h/a for each respondent. 

• The average for all respondents in each country, 
wliich forms the percentage score for the country. 
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C23: Public confidence in the schools 



C23 : Confiance du public envers Vecdle 



Tabic C23: 

Percentage of respondents who viewed subjects as important 
and who thought they were taught well, and percentage 
of respondents who thought qualities were important 
and thai ihev werc developed well 
(1993/94) 



Tableau C23 : 

Pourcenrage des repondatus qui estimaient que les maiieres 
ctaient imponames er qu'elles etaient hien enseignees, 
el poun etuage des repondams qui estimaient que les qualites 
etaient important es et que lew acquisition eiaii favor isC'e 

(1993/94) 





Average confidence 
In important subjects 

Appreciation moyeme de 
{'importance des matieres 


Average confidence 
in important qualities 

Appreciation moyenne de 
{'importance des quaiites 




Austria 


78 


63 


Autriche 


Belgium (Flemish community) 


72 


68 


Belgique (Communaute fiomande) 


Denmark 


76 


69 


Danemark 


Finland 


77 


66 


finlande 


France 


84 


62 


France 


Netherlands 


64 


61 


PayS'Bas. 


Portugal 


68 


68 


Portugal 


Spain 


46 


37 


Espagne 


Sweden 


40 


18 


Suede 


Switzerland 


76 


63 


Suisse 


United Kingdom 


63 


47 


Royaume-Uni 


United States 


63 


69 


Efafs-Unis 


Country average 


66.2 


63.4 


Moyenne des pays 



See AnnoK I tor notes 
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C23: Public confidence in the schools 



C23 : Confiance du public envers Tecole 



Chart C23: 

Confidence in the teaching: 

of subjects and development of qualities 

(1993/94) 



Graph iquc C23 : 
Appreciation dc la qiialitc dc rcnscii>iwmcnt 
dcs maticrcs v( dc I'actpiisition dc qualitcs 

(199M94) 
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C24: Educational responsibilities of schools 



C24: HOME SCHOOL BALANCE 
FOR THE PERSONAL AND SOCIAL 
DEVELOPMENT OF YOUNG PEOPLE 



PC! JCY ISSUES 

Outside the schoolroom, what can be done to 
enhance home/community efforts towards nurturing the 
persona! and social development of young people? 

KEY RESULTS 

In all countries, there is strong feeling that respon- 
sibilities for personal and social education should be 
shared between home and school. Denmark and Finland 
are the only exceptions, with more than half the popula- 
tion ascribing major responsibility to the home. 

There are wide variations among countries in the 
percentage of the public assigning a major responsibility 
for personal and social development to the home. 

In four countries (France, Portugal, Spain and the 
United Kingdom), less than 20 per cent of the public see 
the home as having more responsibility than the school. 

There is a strong consensus across all countries 
that schools should not have the main responsibility for 
personal and social development. Portugal is the only 
country where more than 10 per cent of the public indi- 
cate the home should have less responsibility than the 
school. 



ing most responsibility to the school fall within the sur- 
vey's margin of error. Therefore, these figures should be 
regarded as approximately equal. The remaining interest, 
then, lies with the balance of shared responsibility and 
home responsibility, and the country breakdown as 
shown on the chart is most revealing. 

Only in the Nordic countries - Denmark and 
Finland - did more than half of the sample (55 per cent) 
find that the home should bear more responsibility than 
the school. In the nine other countries, the majority of 
persons believed the responsibility should be shared, with 
percentages in six of the nine ranging from 53 to 
67 per cent. France, Spain and the United Kingdom had 
the lowest share (14-15 per cent) of persons placing pri- 
mary responsibility with the home. 

It would be interesting to explore further the coun- 
tries that fall well above and well below the country aver- 
age for home responsibility. Policy context as well as 
current practice will be important in any attempt to 
explain the meaning or implications of those findings. 

DEFINITIONS 

The indicator refers to percentages of the general 
public who responded **main'7'shared equally7"less" to 
the following question: ''How much responsibility do 
you think the school should have (compared with the 
home) for the personal and social development of young 
people?". 



DESCRIPTION AND INTERPRETATION 

With the exception of Portugal, all of the varia- 
tions among countries in the percentage of people assign- 
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C24: Educational responsibilities of schools 



C24 : Responsahilites educatives de Vecole 



Table C24: 








Tableau C24 : 


Perccnlauc of people who answered how much 


Pourcenta'^c de la population qui a repomlu a la question 


res 


ponsibilitv ihey thought the home should have 




sur la responsabilite que la famille devrait avoir 


compared lo school for the personal and social 


par rapport a I etablissenient scouure en ce qui concerne 


developmeni of young peopi 


e (1993/94) 


r epanouissement personnel et social des jeunes (1993/94) 


















null It? 51 iwunj iiuvc? iiivit? 


Home should shore 


Home should have 








responsibility than 


responsibility equally 


less responsibility 








the school 


WJIl 1 Tl It? av^l ivvi 


II IVJI 1 II 1^ IVyVyl 








La famine devrait avoir 


La famine devrait avoir 


La famJIle devrait avoir 








plus de responsabifite 


autant de responsabilite 


mains de responsabilite 








que fetablissement 


que fetablissement 


que I'etablissement 








scolaire 


scolaire 


scolaire 




r 


Denmark 


55 


43 


2 


Danemofk 




Finland 


oo 


44 


' 1 


Fmlande 




Netherlands 


44 


53 


3 


Pays-das 




Austria 


42 


55 


3 


Autriche 




Sweden 


38 


60 


2 


Suede 




United States 


34 


63 


3 


EtafS'Unis 




Belgium 








Beigique 




(Flemish community) 


28 


65 


7 


(Communaute fiamande) 




Portugal 


18 


67 


14 


Portugal 




Spain 


15 


80 


5 


Espagne 




United Kingdom 


14 


81 


5 


Royaume-Uni 




France 


14 


79 


7 


France 


r 


Country average 


32.5 


62.8 


4.7 


Moyenne des pays 


y 


' / 


See Annex 1 notes 
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C24: Educational responsibilities of schools 

C24 : Responsahilites educatives de recole 



Chan C24: 

Percentage of people who answered 
how much responsibility they thought 
the home should have compared to 
school for the personal and social 
development of young people (1993/94) 



Graph iqiw C24 : 
Pomrenta^ic dc la po/niladoii qui a repondu 
d la question sar la rcsponsahilitc que la famille 
devrait avoir par rapport a retahlissernciit scolairc 
en cc qui com erne repanouissement personnel 
et social desjeunes (I99M94) 




• Flemish community 

Countries are ordered as tho percentage who felt the home 

should have more responsiblhty than the school 

for the personal and social development of young people 



* Communaufd flamande 

Les pays sont ctass&s par ordre ddcrolssant 
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C25: Respect for teachers 



C25; RESPECT FOR SECONDARY TEACHERS 

POLICY ISSUES 

In providing information on the general public's 
level of respect for secondary teachers, this indicator 
translates into support or lack of support for the teaching 
profession. How people perceive the profession is likely 
to affect recruitment and the quality of new entrants. The 
information is likely to be of most use when taken toge- 
ther with that of other indicators on teachers, such as sal- 
ary levels and working conditions. 



KEY RESULTS 

There is wide variation from country to country in 
the percentages of persons who said that teachers are 
"very" or **fairly respected'', with figures ranging from 
32 per cent in Spain to 74 per cent in Austria. 

In all but three countries, less than 10 per cent 
think teachers are "very respected". Austria and the 
United States stand out from the overall pattern trend 
with around one person in five saying that teachers are 
"very respected". 

Taking the eleven countries together, one in three 
of the general public considers that teachers are "not very 
respected". 



In no country do more than 10 per cent of the 
public say that teachers are "not at all respected". 

The percentage saying that they are "not sure" or 
"don't know" ranges in ten countries from 2 to 10 per 
cent. A notable exception is Portugal, where one in four 
said that they are "not sure" or "don't know". 



DESCRIPTION AND INTERPRETATION 

In the chart, countries are presented in alphabeti- 
cal order from left to right. The column represents the 
percentage of the public who said that teachers were 
"very" or "fairly" respected. The average across coun- 
tries for these two response categories is 57.6 per cent, 
and is represented by the horizontal line. Each individ- 
ual country may then be seen as exceeding or falling 
short of that average rating. 



DEFINITIONS 

This indicator refers to the percentage of the gen- 
eral public who responded "very respected" or "fairiy 
respected" to the question: "In your opinion how res- 
pected are secondary teachers as a profession?". 

Other response categories were: "not very res- 
pected", "not at all respected" and "not sure either way". 
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C25: Respect for teachers 



C25 : Consideration accordee aux enseignants 



Table C25: 

Different levels of respect 

for secondary teachers 

as professionals (percentage, 1993/94) 



Tableau €25 : 
Diffcrcnts nivcaux dc consideration 
pour les ensei}inants du secondaire en (ant 
que profcssionnels (pom centa^e, 1993/94} 





Very 
respected 


Fairly 
respected 


fairly 
respected 


Not very 
cespected 


Not at 0(1 
respected 


Not sure 







Tres b/en 
considOfQs 


Assez bien 
consideres 


ires et 
consideres 


Pos 
ires bien 
consideres 


Mol 
consideres 


Sons opinion 




Austria 


18 


57 


74 


18 


3 


4 


Auffiche 


Belgium 

(Flemish community) 


8 


56 


64 


29 


6 


2 


Befgique 
(Communaufe ffamande) 


Denmark 


7 


52 


59 • 


35 


2 


3 


Danemark 


Finland 


7 


51 


58 


40 


2 




Finlande 


France 


8 


47 


55 


35 


9 


2 


France 


Netherlands 


5 


55 


61 


33 


2 


4 


PayS'Bas 


Portugal 


12 


47 


59 


13 


3 


25 


Porfugaf 


Spain 


3 


29 


32 


49 


9 


10 


Espagne 


Sweden 


7 


40 


48 


37 


6 


9 


Suede 


United Kingdom 


7 


49 


56 


32 


6 


7 


Royaume-Uni 


United States 
I 


20 


48 


68 


24 


5 


3 


EtatS'Unis 


Country average 


9.3 


48.3 


57.6 


31.3 


4.8 


6.9 


Moyennedespays 



See Annex 1 for notes 
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C25: Respect for teachers 



C25 : Consideration accordee aitx enseignants 



Chart C25: 

Percentage of respondents 

who thought that secondary teachers are "very' 

or •'fairly" respected (1993/94) 



Graphique €25 : 
Poun cnta^c dcs i cpondants qui estimaient 
que les cnsci^nanis du secondaire sonr 
'^tres' (iU ^'assez hien ' c onsidcrcs (1993/94) 
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C26: Priorities in school practice 



C26; PRIORITIES IN SCHOOL PRACTICE 
POLICY ISSUES 

This indicator provides information about the 
public*s perception of effective school practices on which 
the public would like to see greatest investment of energy 
and resources. 



KEY RESULTS 

There is strong support among the general public 
in all countries for "helping with difficulties in learning", 
which is ranked as a top priority in each. 

"Keeping parents well informed" is rated highly 
overall (country average: 82.3 per cent), and is also rated 
highly within eleven of the twelve countries. France, 
though, gives it relatively less weight than most other pri- 
orities. 

"Careers advice and guidance" is rated highly 
overall (country average: 80.2 per cent), and rated highly 
within each of the twelve countries. 

"Maintaining discipline" is seen in four countries 
(Finland, France, the United Kingdom and the United 
States) as a top priority, and in Finland and France it is 
ranked significantly higher than "keeping parents well 
informed". 

"Regular homework" has the lowest country aver- 
age overall (57.5 per cent), and is also low on the list in 
every country. 

"A wide range of subjects taught" shows the great- 
est variation among countries; it is rated very low in 
Finland and relatively high in Belgium, Switzerland and 
the United States. 



DESCRIPTION AND INTERPRETATION 

The general public were asked to respond to seven 
aspects of school practice, each of which is shown in gra- 



phic and tabular form for the twelve countries. Each of 
the seven charts illustrates one aspect of school practice, 
with countries shown alphabetically from left to right. 
The average for all countries taken together ("country 
average") is represented by a horizontal line. The dis- 
tance of any country above or below the horizontal line 
shows the distance from the country average. 

TTie table gives the same information in percent- 
ages, and also provides a "school practices" average 
which shows, for an individual country, the average re- 
sponse rate for all seven aspects of practice. 

The "school practices" average is particulariy use- 
ful in interpreting the figures, because it gives an immedi- 
ate reading of the relative priority rating of any school 
practice for one country. For example, while "keeping 
parents well informed" is rated as "essentiar7"very 
important" by 76 per cent of the public in France, this is 
not a high priority when it is noted that their school prac- 
tices average 80.3 per cent. 

The school practices average also makes it pos- 
sible to take into account differences in response between 
Denmark and Spain, where it is generally quite low 
(59 per cent) as against the United States, for example, 
where it is generally high (87 per cent). 



DEFINITIONS 

This indicator refers to percentages of the general 
public who responded "essential" or "very important" to 
the following question: "In your view, how important are 
each of the following for schools to emphasize in order to 
achieve their goals?". 

Other response categories were: "fairly impor- 
tant", "not very important", "not at all important" and 
"net sure either way" or, in some countries, "don't know". 
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C26: Priorities in school practice 



C26 : Aspects prioritaires de V action des ecoles 



Table C26: 

Percentage of respondents who thought 
it is "essentiar* or "very important'' 
for schools to emphasize the following 
practices in order to achieve 
their goals (1993/94) 



Tableau C26 : 

Powcentage des repondants qui estimaieut 
quit est "essenrier on "tres important" 
que I'ecole prete une attention particuliere 
aux aspects suivants pour sacquitter 
de sa mission (1993/94) 





Careers advice and guidance 
L 'aide a I'orientation des eleves 
et les informations sur les metiers 


Heiping with difficuities in learning 
L'aide aux eleves en difdculte 


Strong leadership from the headteacher 
Une direction ferme assuree 
par le chef d'^tablissement 


Maintaining discipline 

Le maintien de la discipline 

dans I'etablissement 


Regular homework 

Des devoirs donnas a la malson 

regulierement 


A wide range of different subjects taught 
Un large ^ventail de disciplines 
enselgn^es 


Keeping parents well informed and involved 
L'informafion et la participation 
des parents d'&^ves 


School practices average within 
each country 

Moyer)ne gSriSrate par pays 




Austria 


93 


92 


47 


73 


57 


70 


86 


73.9 


Autriche 


Belgium 


















Belgique 


(Flemish community) 


76 


92 


73 


81 


58 


74 


85 


76.9 


(Communaute flamande) 


Denmark 


66 


81 


46 


56 


39 


61 


74 


59.1 


Danemark 


Finland 


74 


89 


42 


91 


71 


'>9 


72 


66.8 


Fmlande 


France 


93 


94 


82 


89 


57 


70 


76 


80.3 


France 


Netherlands 


81 


92 


61 


69 


60 


67 


83 


73.4 


Pays-Bas 


Portugal 


81 


87 


69 


79 


67 


38 


87 


72.6 


Portugal 


Spain 


71 


76 


38 


60 


39 


55 


74 


58.9 


Espagne 


Sweden 


77 


88 


62 


79 


49 


48 


80 


69.1 


Suede 


Switzerland 


82 


92 


56 


67 


52 


71 


88 


72.5 


Suisse 


United Kingdom 


85 


94 


75 


90 


63 


70 


87 


80.5 


Royaurr)e-Uni 


United States 


84 


92 


85 


93 


78 


79 


95 


86.6 


EfafS'Unis 


?| 

Country average 

for eorch school practice 


80.2 


89.1 


61.4 


77.1 


57.5 


60.2 


82.3 




Moyenne des pays 
pour chaque aspect 



See Annex 1 for notes 
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C26: Priorities in school practice 



C26 ; Aspects prioritaires de r action des ecoles 



Chart C26: 

Percentage of respondcnls who thought it is 
"csscntiar* and "very important" for schools 
to emphasize the following practices 
in order to achieve their goals (1993/94) 



Grapliique C26 : 
Poarccnfaf^c des repondants qui estimaieiit 
qn'il CSV '\\ssctificr on "(res imporumr 
que Vecole prete une attention particufiere aux aspects 
suivants pour s'acquitter de sa mission ( 1993/94) 
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C27: Decision-making at school level 



C27: IMPORTANCE OF DECISION MAKING 
AT SCHOOL LEVEL 



POLICY ISSUES 

This indicator shows aspects of school 
management for which people favour more local control. 
Devolution of responsibility to schools is a common 
policy issue among OECD countries, and one in which 
public views may confirm or question policy and 
practice. 



KEY RESULTS 

There is wide variation among countries with 
regard to support for school-level decision-making. 
There is also wide variation in the types of decision- 
making that are seen as most appropriate for schools. 

In one country (the United States), a majority are 
in favour of schools exercising autonomy in all areas. 

The areas for which school-level decision-making 
receives the strongest support are teacher selection and 
promotion, how the school budget is spent, and how 
subjects are taught. The areas in which it is least 
supported are what subjects are taught and teachers' 
salaries and working conditions. 

In some countries (e.g. the United States), views 
are fairly consistent across all six areas of decision- 
making. In other countries, the public differentiate 
sharply between one area and another. For example, in 
Sweden, 51 per cent favour local control of school 
budgets, but only 17 per cent favour letting schools set 
teacher salaries. In the Netherlands, 47 per cent favour 
school control of teacher selection and promotion, but 
only \5 per cent want local control over the subjects 
taught. 

The area in which there is widest divergence from 
country to country is teacher selection and promotion. 



DESl'RimON AND INTKRl'RETATION 

The percentage of respondents who viewed it as 
"very important" that schools have control over each of 



six areas of decision-making is shown in the chart and 
the table. The chart provides for each country a six- 
strand "web'\ and each of the six sectors between strands 
corresponds to an aspect of school-level decision- 
making. The distance the shaded area reaches from the 
centre of the web indicates the percentage of people 
favouring local control of the function indicated. 

As well as giving an at-a-glance view of overall 
support among countries, the charts show how support 
leans towards certain kinds of decision-making. In 
Sweden, for example, the web extends more to the left 
(teacher selection and control over school budgets). 

The table adds two other pieces of information. 
The country average at the bottom shows those areas of 
school-level decision-making that receive most and least 
support across all countries. The 'Mtems average" 
allows each area of school-level decision-making to be 
viewed at relative to the average for any individual 
country. 

The context of national policy and practice is an 
important one in examining the meaning and 
implications of the data. For example, in France there 
is relative strong support for selecting and promotion of 
teachers at school level although this is not national 
practice of policy. A similar level of support is 
expressed in the United Kingdom where it is policy. 
This underlines the value of setting the indicator 
alongside others, such as levels of decision-making and 
resourcing and, of considering the findings in a wider 
national context, for example, awareness of how deci- 
sions are taken is likely to differ both between and 
within countries. 



DEFINITIONS 

The indicator refers to the percentage of a sample 
of the general public who responded "very important" to 
each of ten items following the question: "In your 
opinion, how important is it that the following decisions 
are made by the individual school itself?". 

Other response categories were: "fairly 
important", "not very important", "not at all important" 
and "not sure either way". 
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C27: Decision-making at school level 



C27 ; Prise de decision an niveau de Vetablissement 



Table €21: 

Percentage of respondents who thought 
it was **very important" for decisions to be 
made by schools themselves (1993/94) 



Tableau C27 : 

Pourcentaiic dcs repondants qui estimaieut qu it est 
^'tres import ant" que Ics decisions soient prises 
par les etahlisseuients satlaires etn-ntemes (1993/94) 
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Austria 
Belgium 

(Flemish community) 

Denmark 

Finland 

France 

Netherlands 

Portugal 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

United Kingdom 

United States 



31 

22 
20 
18 
34 
15 
44 
13 
23 
18 
39 
53 



36 

41 

32 

35 

56 

35 

55 

19 

38 

32 

50 

60 



28 

27 
16 
26 
51 
22 
50 
17 
24 
21 
44 
57 



33 

36 
34 
40 
50 
31 
56 
19 
51 
22 
57 
64 



31 

39 
31 
34 
59 
47 
51 
20 
44 
26 
50 
67 



18 

26 
12 
22 
43 
24 
37 
13 
17 
14 
32 
57 



29.6 

31.9 
24.0 
28.9 
48.7 
28.9 
48.8 
16.9 
32.8 
22.0 
45.3 
59.8 



Autriche 

Belgique 
(Communaute flomonde) 

Danemark 

Rnlande 

France 

PayS'Bas 

Portugal 

Espagne 

Suede 

Suisse 

Royaume-Urti 

EtafS'Unis 



Country average 
for each Item 



27.7 



40.6 



31.8 



41.0 



41.6 



26.2 



Moyennedespays 
pourchaque rubrique 



See Annex 1 for notes 



Voir notes en annexe / 
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C27: Decision-making at school level 



C27 ; Prise de decision au niveau de V etahlissement 



Chan C27: 

Importance of decisions at scliool level 



Graphique C27 : 
Importance des decisions 
au niveau de F etahlissement scolaire 



Austria 



AuUiche 



Teachers pay 
Soto/res 



Teachers selection 
i?ec/ufemen/ 
enjeignonf 




Budget 
Budget 



wnat taught 
CAK)/xcfesc!isC)p//ne$ 



How taught 

Man/ere 

cfenseigner 



Time taught 
Temps pour f enseignement 



Belgium 

(Flenish community) 

Teachers pay 



Teachers selection 
f?ecfufemenf 
ense/gnonf 



Budget 
Budge/ 



Belgique 
(Communaute flamande) 



What taught 
Choacfesdscfiymes 



How taught 

Moni&e 
denseigner 



Time taught 

Tempi pour lensergnement 




Denmark 



Donemark 



Teochers pay 
Sdto/res 



Teachers selection 
Recfu/emenf 
erts&gnont 




Budget 
Budget 



What taught 
Choix des discJiDftnes 



How taught 

Man/ere 

dense-gner 



Time taught 

Temps poor /ensefgnemenf 



Finland 



Finlonde 



Teachers pay 
Soto/res 



What taught 
ChoUdesdisctpfines 



Teachers selection 
/?ecrufemenf 
ense/grxinf 




How taught 

Wanrere 

dfciTseicnef 



Budget 
Bucket 



fime taught 

Temps pcur/enseigne^c'ri* 



France 



France 



Teachers se<eciion 
ffecrirfemenf 
ensegnant 




Budget 
Budget 



Wtxjt taught 
Ct)oixdesdisctp}'nes 



How taught 
densefgner 



Time taught 

Temps pour ( ensetgnement 



Netherlands 






Poys-6os 


icKJchefs pay 
Sofalres 




What taught 
Cfwxdesdiscip/ines 


Teachers selection 
Recrutemen/ 
enjeignonf 


i 1 


m 


l^X' i 

i ; 1 ; I How taught 
j • J 1 1 Mam^e 
• I ■ j 1 1 denseignet 












Budget 




lime taught 

Temps pouf i ens&gr)emenf 



Countries are tanked by tngiish alptwbetcai order 
The scole s m units of 10% 

Ihe distance t'om the centre along a strond ct iho web shows the percen'oges 
v/tKh are given in the table. 

Ihe greater the distonce the greater the percentoge who thought it wos very 
important for decisions to t>e mode by the schools themserlves 



Les pays sonf c-'oss^s dans / ordre a'pnoWfiQue ongtois 
f cheffe en unites de JO % 
10 distance du mo'/Zage d parfjr du centre conoipona out pourcentoges 

•nd.'Quos dons te tabieou 

Plus io distance est gronde plus est eM te povtcenioge de cqux qui pcnscnt 
Qu'it est impoftont que tes dco/esprennenf des ddCiS'oris 
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C27: Decision-making at school level 

C27 ; Prise de decision an niveau de V etahlissement 



Chan C27: 

Importance (if decisions 
at school level 



Portugal 



Portugal 



ifHjcKHS selection 
eosetgnonl 




What taught 
Choix des disdpfine$ 



How taught 

Maniefe 

densetgner 



Budget 
Bijdgei 



Time taught 

Temps pouf i em&gnement 



Graphiquc C27 : 
Importance des decisions 
an niveau de V efablissement scolaire 



Spain 



Teachers poy 
SaiQtres 



Teachers selection 
Recfutement 
enseignant 



Budget 
Budget 



Esfxjgne 



Whot {aught 
' r ^ ^ N Cho« des di$d0nes 




How taught 

Mameie 

densetgner 



Time taught 

Temps pour /ensetgnemenf 



Sweden 



Suede 



teoche/i poy 
Sa'Qtfes 



leacf^orsse'ect'oo 
Rocrutoment 
efve.gnont 




Whot taught 
Chotxdesdisapiiries 



How taught 
Moniere 
d enseigner 



Budget 
Budge? 



Time taught 

femps pour ' ense'gnemen/ 



United Kingdom 



■eocfM»fS$ef>cttOo 
■?LVrufe'^enr 
er\$e:gnont 




Budget 
Bodget 



Royaume-Uni 



What taught 
Chotx des disciplines 



How tought 

Mcn/^e 

densetgner 



lime taught 
Jemps pour /erwe.gnemenf 



Switzerland 



Suisse 



leacheis poy 
So/ares 



What taught 
Chr^xdesdisctpiines 



Teachers selection 
ffecrufemen/ 
ensejgrxjnf 




How rought 

Mantete 

densetgner 



Budget 
dodget 



Time taught 

Temps pour/ense/gnemenf 



United States 



Etots-Unis 



leccher^ selection 
/Jecrufemen/ 
ensetgnani 




Budget 
Budget 



What taught 
Choix des discipltnes 



How taught 
; ; Mao/ere 
J J densetgner 



Time taught 
Temps pour / enso/gnemen/ 



C yr^'\ci aro 'anitcd Dv toQlIt^ o'prio&eJicai cdcr 

Tb,A /j-tfmco <f<>T> the cent'e Oioog o straf>d ot the web shows the percentages 
Ar\ch aro gft'cn m the tobJo 

gfCoto< 'he datonce the greater the oorcentoge who thought rt was very 
'T'pnrtor'' <or decivons to be rroje bv the schools tnemsertves 



Les pay: sont classes dans i'otdre a'pf)ob6iiQue ongiois 
BcheHeen unitdsde 10% 
Lo distance du maiflage 6 partir du centre cotrespond aux pourcentages 

indtques dons le tobleou 

^lus to distance est grande plus est 6lev6 le poutcentoge de ceux qui pensent 
qu il est important que tes ecoies prennent des decisions 
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AND SCHOOL PROCESSES 
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FOl: Educational expenditure relative to GDP 



EXPENDITURES FOR EDUCATION RELATIVE 
TO GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT (GDP) 



POLICY ISSUES 

The broadest policy decision that each country 
must make (explicitly or implicitly) in the realm of educa- 
tion finance concerns the share of total national resources 
to devote to educational activities. A closely related task 
is to divide educational resources among the various lev- 
els of education. Another choice concerns the share to be 
channelled to education through the public sector. 



KEY RFSULTS 

The OECD countries as a whole spend 6. 1 per cent 
of thei. collective GDP to support their educational insti- 
tutions (all levels combined); most of that, 4,9 per cent, 
goes to support, public institutions. The education share 
of GDP rises to 6.5 per cent when ihe indicator is broad- 
ened to include subsidies for students as well as funds for 
institutions. 

The percentage of GDP spent for educational insti- 
tutions varies from, 4.8 to 7.9 among the individual coun- 
tries. The share of GDP that goes to public institutions 
generally ranges from 3.6 to 7.3 per cent; an exception is 
the Netherlands, where the percentage is much lower 
because of the high degree of reliance on private institu- 
tions. 

Public spending for primary and secondary educa- 
tion (including subsidies to the private sector) amounts to 

3.5 per cent of GDP for OECD as a whole, varying from 

2.6 to 5, 1 per cent among the individual countries. Public 
spending for tertiary education averages l.l per cent of 
GDP; it generally ranges from 0.8 to 2.4 per cent among 
the individual countries, but accounts for only 0.3 per cent 
of GDP in Japan. 



DKSCKIPI ION AND INTKRPRETA HON 

Ideally, this indicator would compare countries 
with respect to shares of GDP devoted to education with- 
out differentiating either between public and private insti- 
tutions, or between funds from public and private sources. 
However, because many countries arc still unable to 



report private funding, it is necessary to emphasize com- 
parisons of expenditures from public sources and expen- 
ditures of public institutions, even though these yield a 
less-than-complete picture of national efforts to support 
education, (in this indicator, the category ^'private institu- 
tions" includes both government-dependent and indepen- 
dent institutions.) 

Table FOl (A) shows large disparities in the share 
of GDP put towards public educational institutions. 
Canada, Finland and Hungary each spend 7.2 or 
7,3 per cent of GDP for such institutions, while Australia, 
Japan, Germany (FTFR), the Netheriands, Spain and the 
United Kingdom spend 4,5 per cent or less. However, the 
disparities are smaller when the expenditures of private 
institutions are taken into account, with most countries 
spending between 5 and 7 per cent of GDP on public and 
private institutions combined. 

As can be seen from Tables FOl(B), it is possible 
to compare many countries with respect to the share of 
GDP devoted to public expenditure on education, but only 
a handful can be compared with respect to spending from 
both public and private sources. 

The percentages of GDP devoted to public expen- 
ditures for primary and secondary education are highest 
(between 4.1 and 5.0 per cent) for the Nordic countries 
(Denmark, Finland, Norway, Sweden), Switzeriand and 
Hungary; they are lowest (3.2 per cent or less) for coun- 
tries in the Pacific area (Australia, New Zealand and 
Japan), Germany (FTFR) and the Czech Republic. The 
remaining European countries and the United States fall 
into the mid range, with public expenditures between 3.3 
and 3.8 per cent of GDP. Inclusion of funds from private 
sources raises the GDP shares of France, Japan and the 
United States by around one-tenth, and the share of Spain 
by about one-sixth. 

The typical OECD country devotes 1 .4 per cent of 
its GDP to public funding of tertiary education (including 
subsidies for student living expenses); only a small - often 
negligible - additional percentage comes from private 
sources. Countries spending significantly larger fractions 
of GDP on tertiary education (2 per cent or more) include 
the English-speaking countries of Australia, Canada and 
New Zealand, plus Denmark and Finland. Most Western 
European countries outside the Nordic area - Belgium, 
France, Germany (FTFR), Italy, Spain, the United 
Kingdom, Austria and Switzeriand - appear from these 
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FOl : Educational expenditure relative to GDP 



figures to allocate relatively low fractions of GDP 
( 1 .2 per cent or less) to tertiary education. However, the 
inclusion of now-omitted private funds and expenditures 
for research would raise these percentages significantly 
for some countries. Japan spends a smaller percentage of 
its GDP on tertiary education than the other OECD coun- 
tries - only 0.8 per cent, including both public and private 
funds. 

The percentage of GDP spent by public authorities 
for all levels of education combined varies by more than a 
factor of two among the OECD countries. At the high 
end, with public expenditures exceeding 7 per cent of 
GDP, are the Nordic countries and Canada; at the low end 
are Japan and Germany (FTFR), with public outlays of 
3.6 and 4.1 per cent of GDP respectively. It should be 
noted that the inclusion of private expenditures has an 
important effect on the relative positions of such countries 
as France, Japan, Spain and the United States. 

The results mentioned here and presented in the 
tables are affected by various data gaps and comparability 
problems. Among the major problems (apart from 
omitted private expenditures) are uneven coverage of 
spending for pre-primary education, the omission of 
private costs of apprenticeship programmes, inconsistent 
measurement of pension costs, and uneven coverage of 
expenditures of tertiary institutions for research and ancil- 
lary services. 



DEFINITIONS 

In this indic^vior, multiple measures of educational 
expenditure and its components are expressed as percent- 
ages of GDP. 



The figures on expenditures for educational insti- 
tutions in Table FOl (A) exclude two forms of spending 
outside the institutions: direct household purchases of 
educational goods and services; and subsidies for student 
living expenses, see Fl 1 and Chart Fl 1 . Expenditures rel- 
ative to GDP, for public institutions and public and pri- 
vate institutions combined, are calculated for primary and 
secondary education; tertiary education; the sub-total of 
primary, secondary, and tertiary education; and all levels 
of education combined. (The last includes expenditures 
for early childhood education and expenditures not 
allocated by level.) 

Tables FOl(B) distinguish between education 
funds originating in the public and private sectors. This 
distinction is based on the initial source of funds and does 
not reflect subsequent public-to-private or private-to- 
public transfers. A major reason for the differentiation is 
to allow comparisons to include the many countries that 
are able to report only expenditures from public sources. 

The first of the two columns under the heading 
"Funds originating in the public sector" includes only 
public expenditures for educational institutions; the sec- 
ond includes expenditures for institutions plus public sub- 
sidies to the private sector. The latter consist mostly of 
scholarships and other forms of financial aid to students. 
The amounts shown under "Funds originating in the pri- 
vate sector" consist mainly of tuition and other fees (net 
of offsetting public subsidies) paid to educational institu- 
tions by students or households. The final column of 
Tables FOl(B) is total expenditure from both public and 
private sources. Public subsidies have been netted out 
where necessary to avoid double counting. 
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FOl : Educational expenditure relative to GDP 



FOl : Depenses cf education en pourcentage du PIB 



Table FO I (A): 
Educational expenditure 

as a percentage of GDP by type of institution (1992) 



Tableau FOi{ A) : 
Depenses cl education 
en pout'centa\>e du PIB par type d etablissement ( 1992) 



V 



Public institutions only 
f fot)//5semenfs publics seals 



•=■0 C*- 



0)' 5 



° -el 
|st§ 



> ^ 



Public ond privote institutions combined 
Etobllssements publics ef prives 



a. 0) uj 



£ Q. 

O 13 

§1 

<1> Q) 



E q;3 

^ ^ c <u 
^. <1> o> o 

Q. ^ LU v> 



o -o o 

<D CD 

> C 

O e 3 



North America 
Canada 
United States 



3.9 



2.4 
1.6 



5.6 



7.2 
5.7 



4.3 



2.4 
2.5 



6.7 



7.4 
7.0 



Amerique du Nord 
Canada 
Etots-Unis 



Pacific Area 

Australia 

Japan 

New Zealand 



2.8 



1.8 
0.3 



3.1 



4.5 
3.6 



3.1 



1.9 
0.8 



3.9 



5.5 
4.8 



Pays du Pocifique 
Ausfrolie 
Jopon 
Nouvelle-Zelonde 



European Community 
Belgium 
Denmark 
France 

Germany (FTFR) 

Germany 

Greece 

Ireland 

Italy 

Luxembourg 
Netherlands 
Portugal 
Spain 

United Kingdom 



3.9 
3.4 
2.4 



3.7 



0.8 
4.0 
2.9 
4.0 



1.3 
0.9 
1.0 



1.4 



0.8 
0.9 
0.9 
0.1 



5.2 
4.3 
3.4 



5.1 



1.6 
4.9 
3.8 
4.1 



6.2 
5.1 
3.7 



5.7 



1.7 
5.2 
4.2 
4.1 



4.1 
4.0 
3.4 



3.7 

3.0 
3.7 



1.3 
1.0 
1.0 



1.4 



1.4 

0.9 
0.8 



5.4 
5.0 
4.4 



5.1 

4.5 
4.7 



6.7 
5.9 
4.9 



5.7 

5!6 

5!2 



Communaufe europeenne 
Belgique 
Donemork 
France 

Allemogne (ex-fen. de fo RFA) 
Allemogne 
Grece 
Monde 
Ifotie 
Luxembourg 
Poys-Bos 
Portugal 
Espogne 
Royourr)e-Uni 



Other Europe - OECD 

Austria 

Finland 

Iceland 

Norway 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Turkey 



4.6 
4.6 



1.8 

l!6 



6.4 
5.6 



7.3 
6.7 



4.9 



4.6 



1.9 



1.0 



6.8 



5.6 



7.9 
6.8 



Aufres pays d'Europe - OCDE 
Autfiche 
finlonde 
Islonde 
Norvege 
Suede 
Suisse 
Jurquie 



Country mean 
OECD total 



Central and Eastern Europe 

Czech Republic 

Hungary 

Poland 

Russia 



3.4 
3.4 



4.7 



1.2 
1.2 



4.6 
4.7 



5.1 
4.9 



3.9 
3.9 



1.4 
1.7 



1.6 



6.3 



7.3 



4.8 



1.6 



5.3 
5.5 



6.3 



6.1 
6.1 



7.3 



Moyennedespays 
Tola} OCDE 



Europe cenfrale et orienfole 
Republique tcheque 
Hongrie 
Poiogne 
Russia 



See Annex 1 for notes 

* Including eorly -^hildhood educollon ond undistributed 



Voir notes en annexe i 
* Education prdscolaire et d6ponsQS non aftoctdos Inclusos 
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FOl: Educational expenditure relative to GDP 



FOI : Depenses education en pourcentage du PIB 



Table FO KB I): 

Educational expenditure as a percentage of GDP 
for primary and secondary education 
by origin of funds ( 1 992) 



Tableau FO I (Bl) : 
Depenses (f education en pourcenta^e du PiH 
par source de financement, ensei^inement phnmre 

et secondaire (1992} 



Funds Ofiginoting m the public sector 
fonds provenonf du secteur public 



Funds originotina 
in the private sector 
Fonds piovenant 
dusecteurpwe 



Direct public 
expenditure 
for educotional 
institutions 



Depenses directes 
des QdminisUafions 
publiques pour les 
etablissemertts 



Totol public 
expenditure, 
including subsidies \ 
to the privote sector 

Ensemble 
des depenses 
des administrations 
pubUques. inctuant 
tes subventions 
ou secteur prive 



Privote payments 
to educotionol 
institutions (net 

of public subsidies) 



Poiements pnVes 
ouxefob/issemenfs 
(nefdessubvenf/ons 
pub//ques) 



Totol expenditure 
uom both public 
end privote 
sources 



Ensemble des 
depenses provenant 
des secteurs 
public et prive 



North America 
Canada 
United States 



3.9 



3.9 



0.4 



4.3 



AmeriqueduNofd 
Conoda 
Etofs-Unis 



Pacific Area 

Australia 

Japan 

New Zealand 



2.9 
2.8 

3.2 



3.0 
2.8 
3.2 



O.cJ 



3.1 



Pays du Pociflque 
Austfolie 
Jopon 
Nouveffe-Zelonde 



European Community 
Belgium 
Denmark 
France 

Germany (FTFR) 

Germany 

Greece 

Ireland 

Italy 

Luxembourg 
Netherlands 
Portugal 
Spain 

United Kingdom 



3.2 
4.0 

3.7 

2.5 



3.6 
3.4 

2:9 

3.3 

4.0 



3.4 
4.5 
3.8 
2.6 



3.7 
3.4 

3.3 

3.3 
4.1 



0.3 



0.5 



4.5 
4.2 



3.4 
4!"l" 



Communoufe eufopeenne 
Beigique 
Donemork 
Ffonce 

Ailemagne (ex-terr. de ia RFA) 
Aflemogne 
Grece 
klande 
itolie 
Luxembourg 
PayS'Bas 
Portugal 
Espogne 
Royoume-Uni 



Other Europe - OECD 

Austria 

Finland 

Iceland 

Norway 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Turkey 



3.7 
4.8 

5".6 
4.6 
3.8 



3.7 
5.0 



5.1 
4.1 



5.1 



yAofres poy% d'Europe - OCDE 
Autriche 
Finlonde 
fe/ande 
Norvege 
Suede 
Suisse 
Jurquie 



Country meon 
OECD total 



3.6 
3.5 



3.7 
3.5 



4.1 
4.0 



Moyer)ne des pays 
Total OCDE 



Central and Eastern Europe 

Czech Republic 

Hungary 

Poland 

Russia 



3.0 
4.3 



3.0 
4.4 



Europe centrale et orientaie 
Repubiique tcheque 
Hongrle 
Pologne 
Russia 



See Annex \ tor notes 



Voir notQS Qi\ annexe \ 
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FOl : Depenses d education en pourcentage du PIB 



Table FOl (B2): 

Educational expenditure as a percentage of GDP 
for tertiary education by origin of funds (1992) 


Tableau F()I(H2) : 
Depenses d education en poun eniai^e du PIB 
par source de f inane erne nt, enseipiement supcrieur ( 1992) 


A 


Funds originating in ine public sector 
fontfs provenont du secteur public '. 


Funds originating 
in the private sector 

rui lUi yJi\JW\Si i\Ji It 

du secteur pfive 


Total expenditure 
from both public 
and private 
sources 

Ensemble des 
depenses provenont 
des sectevrs 
public et prive 






Direct public 
expenditure 
for educational 
institutions 

Depenses directes 
des odministrotions 
publiques pout les 
§toblissements 


Total public 

expenditure. ; 
including subsidies i 
to the private sector i 

Ensemble \ 
des depenses 
des odministrotions ' 
publiques, incluont 
les subventions 
Qu secteuf prive 


Private payments to 
educational 
institutions 
(net of public 
subsidies) 

Poiements prives 
oux etobiissements 
(net des subventior)S 
publiques) 




\^ 

{ North America 
Canada 
United States 


2.1 
1.2 


2.4 
1.3 


0.1 
1.1 


2.6 
2.6 


Amerique du Nord 
Canada 
Efats-Unis 


r Pacific Area 
Australia 
Japan 

New Zealand 


1.5 

u.o 
1.4 


1.9 

u.o 

2.0 


0.4 
0.5 


2.3 
0.8 


Pays du Pacifique 
Auifrafie 
Japan 
Nouveiie-Zefande 


^ European Community 
Belgium 
Denmark 
France 

Germany (FTFR) 

Germany 

Greece 

Ireland 

Italy 

Luxembourg 
Netherlands 
Portugal 

OfJUII 1 

United Kingdom 


0.6 
1.3 

0.8 
0.9 

i!b 

0.8 

1.2 

ois 

0.8 


0.9 
2.0 
0.9 
1.0 

l!3 
0.8 

lis 

0.8 
1.1 


0.1 

0^3 

0.2 


2'6 
1.1 

1.6 

1.8 

1.1 
1.1 


Communaufe europ^enne 
Belgique 
Danemark 
France 

Aliemagne (ex-ferr. de la RFA) 
AHemagne 
Grece 
Irlande 
Ifalie 
Luxembourg 
Pays-Bas 
Poriugaf 
Espagne 
Royaume-Uni 


7 other Europe -OECD 
Au.na 
Finland 
Iceland 
Norway 
Sweden 
f^\A/lt7Prlnnd 
Turkey 


1.1 
1.9 

1.4 
1.0 
1.1 


1.2 
2.2 

1.6 
1.2 


- 


1.6 


Quires pays d'Europe - OCDE 
Aufriche 
Finfande 
fsfande 
Norvege 
Suede 
Suisae 
Turquie 


Y Countfyrnean 
OECD total 


M 
1.0 


1.4 
1.1 




IJ 
1.9 


Moyenne des pays 
JcfatOCDE 


V\ — 

r Central and Eastern Europe 
Czech Republic 
Hungary 
Poland 
Russia 


0.6 
1.1 


0.7 
1,3 






Europe cenfrafe ef orienfale 
R6pubfique fcheque 
Hongrie 
Poiogne 
Russie 














See Annex 1 for notes 
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^ BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



FOl : Educational expenditure relative to GDP 

FOI : Depe rises cF education en pourcentage da PIB 



Table FOI(Bi): 

Educational expenditure as a percentage of GDP 

tor all levels of education combined by origin of funds (1992) 



Tahlc(wF0l(B3): 
Dcpciiscs d' education cn poiurcnuii^c du PIH par 
source dc fuiaiuvment . tous niveaux scolaircs confondus (1992) 





Funds onginating in the public sector . '^^j^^s Ofiginoting 

in the private sector 

Ponds pro venonf du sec feur pub//c ' fonds pmeviont 

duseaeurpfive 


Total expenditure 
from both public 
and private 
sources 

Ensemble des 
depenses provenant 
des secteurs 
public et prive 




Direct public 
expenditure for 
educational 
institutions 

Depenses directes 
de$ administrations 
pubiiques pour les 
etablisserr\ents 


Total public Private payments to 
expenditure. educational 
including subsidies ■ institutions 
to the private sector (net of public 

Ensemble 
des depenses 
des administrations Paiements prives 
pubiiques. incluant aux etablissements 
les subven tions (nef des subventions 
au sec teur prive pu£>//ques) 


North America 

Canada 

United States 
f * 


6.9 
5.3 


7.2 
5.4 


0.2 
1.6 


7.6 
7.2 


Amerique du Nord 
Canada 
EfafS'Ufiis 


Pacific Area 

Australia 

Japan 

New Zealand 


4.8 
3.6 

5^9 


5.5 
3.6 
6.5 


0.7 
1.1 


6.2 
4.8 


Pays duPacifique 
AusUalie 
Japan 
Nouveile-Zelande 


European Community 
Belgium 
Denmark 
France 

Germany (FTFR) 

Germany 

Greece 

Ireland 

Italy 

Luxembourg 
Netherlands 
Portugal 
Spain 

United Kingdom 


5.5 
6.1 

5.4 
3.9 

5.0 

4.6 

4.5 
4.9 


6.0 
7.6 
5.5 
4.1 

5!6 
5.1 

5.6 

4.6 
5.2 


0.2 
0.4 

0.4 
0.7 


7.8 
6.2 

6.0 

5.8 
5.8 


Communaufe europeenne 
Belgique 
Danemari< 
France 

Allemagne (ex-terr. de la RFA) 
Allemagne 
Grece 
Iflande- 

me- 

Luxembourg 
PayS'Bas 
Portugal 
Espagne 

Royaume-Uni 


Other Europe -OECD 

Austria 

Finland 

iccianu 

Norway 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Turkey 


5.7 
7.7 

7^6 
6.7 

5.3 


5.8 
8.3 

7.7 
5.7 


0.1 

1 


7^8 


Aufres pays d'Europe - OCDE 
Aufriche 
Finlande 
iSianae 
Norvege 
Suede 
Suisse 
Turquie 


^ Country mean 
OECD total 


5.5 
4.9 


5.8 
5.1 




6.5 
6.5 


Moyenne des pays 
Total OCDB 


r 

Central and Eastern Europe 

Czech Republic 

Hungary 

Poland 

Russia 


4.8 
6.4 


4.8 
6.6 






Europe cenfrale ef orienfale 
Republique fcheque 
Hongrie 
Pologne 
Rus^ie 



See Annex 1 for notes 
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FOl: Educational expenditure relative to GDP 

FOl : Depenses d education en pourcentai^e dit PIB 



Chart FOl: 

Expenditure for educational institutions 
as a percentage of GDP by type 
of institution (1992) 



Primary and secondary 



Graphique FOl : 
Depenses d education 
en pourcenfaiic du PIB 
par type d'ctahlissenient ( 1992) 



Primoire et secondaire 





CAN AUS FIN USA HUN IRE DEN MEAN 

All levels combined 



GER SWE 
(FTFR) 



SPA 



PGR NET JPN UKM 

Tous niveoux confotidus 




MEAN FRA AUS SPA UKM GER JPN NET 

(FTFR) 



Public institutions only 
^ £ tabhssemen fs publics seals 



Countries are ranked in order of decfoasmg 
expenditures from public educational 
instituttons as a percentage of GDP 

• ExpenditufO from priva'e institutions 
have not been reported 



Private Inst'tulions 
Btabhssement" pnves 

Los pays sont classes en ordre d6croissant 
des depenses d education des dtabtissemenis publics 
en pourcentage du PIB 

* Les ddpenses des ^loblissements 
priv^s n ont pas ^td communtquees 
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F02: Expenditure of public and private educational institutions 



EXPENDITURE OF PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 
EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 



POLICY ISSUES 

Debates over privatisation, institutional diversity, 
the involvement of religious organisations in education, 
and the desirability of public subsidies for privately con- 
trolled schools have led some OECD countries to reassess 
the roles of public and private educational institutions. 
This indicator compares countries with respect to the 
shares of educational expenditure accounted for by public 
institutions, private institutions that are substantially pub- 
licly funded ("government-dependent'' institutions), and 
private institutions that receive Httle or no public money 
(''independent'' private institutions). 

The indicator should be considered together with 
indicator POl, which shows the enrolment shares of the 
same three types of institutions, 

KEY RESULTS 

Public institutions account for the main share of 
expenditure for primary and secondary education in most 
countries, but government-funded private schools 
account for the largest share of expenditure in the 
Netherlands and significant, albeit lesser, shares in France 
and Spain, The large fraction of German secondary 
expenditure going to independent private institutions 
refers to costs incurred by private firms under the "dual 
system" of training apprentices. 

Private pre-primary schools account for the domi- 
nant share of expenditures at that level in Japan and the 
Netherlands and major shares in Germany (FTFR), Spain 
and the United States, but they play minor or negligible 
roles in most of the other countries for which data are 
available. 

Public institutions spend between 90 and 
99 per cent of the total funds for tertiary education in most 
countries, but private institutions account for about 
35 per cent of total tertiary spending in the United States, 
44 per cent in the Netherlands, 62 per cent in Belgium and 
60 percent in Japan. Moreover, according to the definition 
used here, which is based on institutional governance 
rather than sources of funding, 78 percent of spending for 
tertiary education in the United Kingdom qualifies as 
expenditure of government-dependent private institutions. 



DESCRIPTION AND INTERPRETATION 

Of the 14 countries that have reported expendi- 
tures by type of institution for all levels of education com- 
bined, eight report that public institutions account for at 
least 92 per cent of the total spending of public and pri- 
vate institutions. The countries reporting smaller shares 
of public institutions are the United States (82 per cent), 
Japan and Germany (FTFR) (75 per cent), France 
(86 per cent), Spain (80 per cent) and the Netheriands 
(only 35 per cent). The Netheriands figure reflects that 
country's high levels of enrolment in government-funded 
private institutions. 

The expenditure shares of private institutions are 
understated in some cases. For example, some countries 
lack data on the expenditures of private occupational or 
trade schools, and some have omitted the expenditures of 
certain pre-primary institutions. Perhaps more impor- 
tantly, an estimate of private expenditures for training 
apprentices has been provided only by Germany (FTFR). 

The classification of institutions as public or pri- 
vate is generally clear-cut, but there are a few ambiguities. 
The case of United Kingdom tertiary institutions has been 
mentioned above. Ireland's primary and secondary 
schools have been described elsewhere as government- 
dependent private (i.e. chuich-operated) schools, but have 
been classified as public schools in the data submitted to 
the OECD. The distinction between government-depen- 
dent and independent private schools is clear in most ins- 
tances, with ambiguity in only a few cases. 

DEFINITIONS 

The tables present the shares of total national 
expenditures for educational institutions accounted for by 
public institutions, government-dependent private institu- 
tions, and independent private institutions. 

Public institutions are those owned and controlled 
by central, regional or local governments. Private institu- 
tions are owned and controlled by private (non-govern- 
mental) organisations, including business firms, religious 
organisations, and other non-profit entities. 

The distinction between government-dependent 
and independent private institutions is based on the extent 
of government funding: the former receive substantial 
portions of their funding (at least 50 per cent, but usually 
much more) from public authorities; the latter receive 
little or no government money. 
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F02: Expenditure of public and private educational institutions 



F02 : Depenses des etahlissements d enseignement publics etprives 



Table F02(l): 

Expenditure shares of public and private 
educational institutions for earJy childhood 
education (1992) 






Tableau F02(l): 
Repartition en pourcentage des depenrcs 
puhliques et privevs par type d'etablissement, 
education pre:colaire ( 1992) 
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0 42 

1 1 
1 1 

01 Uj 


c 

0) 

I- 1 
§ 0 s S 

CD Q. Uj 


0 

■£ Q. C 

p .§1 

"cc; a 0 
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1 

0 B 

< iS Q. 
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1 
% 

- s 

0 ^ 

1 S 

= 2 




[ North America 

Canada 
1 United States 


64.7 


13.1 


22.2 


35.3 


loo.b 


Amerique du Nord 
Conodo 
Etats-Ut^is 


7 Pacific Area 

Australia 

Japan 
|. New Zealand 


30.2 




69.8 


69.8 


100.0 


PaysduPocifique 
Australie 
Jopon 
Nouvelle-Zefonde 


[ European Community 
Belgium 
Denmark 
France 

Germany (FTFR) 

Germany 

Greece 

Ireland 

Italy 

Luxembourg 
Netherlands 
Portugal 
Spain 

United Kingdom 


98.7 

8r.i 

o2.2 
98!3 

32!? 

64.2 
100.0 


1.3 
107 
37.8 

67.1 
5.2 


X 

0.2 
17 

X 

30.6 


1.3 
10.9 
37.8 

1.7 

67.1 
35^8 

X 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 
100.0 


Commui^Qufe eutopeenne 
Befgique 
Donemotk 
Ftonce 

Allemogne (ex-ferr. de lo RPA) 
Memogne 
Gtece 
frlonde 
Ifolie 
Luxembourg 
Pays-Bos 
Porfugol 
Espogne 
Royoume-Uni 


y Other Europe -OECD 
Austria 
rii iiunu 
Iceland 
Noiway 
Sweden 
Switzerland 
Turkey 


94.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 


6.0 

X 
X 


X 

- 


6.0 

X 
X 


100.0 
100.0 

(00.0 

100.0 


Autres pays d'Eutope - OCDE 
Aufriche 
finionde 
isionde 
Norvege 
Suede 
Suisse 
Turquie 


p Country mean 


79.6 






20.4 


100.0 


Moyenne des pays 


r Central and Eastern Europe 
Czech Republic 
Hungary 
Poland 
Russia 


99.8 


02 




o!2 


loo.b 


Europe cenfroie ei orienfoie 
Repubiique icheque 
Hongrie 
Pofogne 

1 Russie 






See Annex 1 for notes 
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F02: Expenditure of public and private educational institutions 

F02 : Depenses des etablissements d' enseignement publics et prives 



Table F02(2): 

Expenditure shares of public and private educational 
institutions for primary education (1992) 



Tableau F02( 2) : 

Repartition en pow centafie des depenses puhUques et privees 
par type d'ctahlissemcnt. ensei^nement primaire (1992) 



/ 





Public institutions 
Etoblissements publics 


Government-dependent 
privote institutions 

Etablissements prives 
subventionnes 


Independent private 
institutions 

Etablissements prives 
non subventionnes 


All private Institutions 

Ensemble des etablissements 
prives 


All institutions 

Ensemble des etoblissements 




North America 
Canada 
United States 


93.6 




6.4 


6.4 


100.0 


Ameuque du Nord 
Canada 
EtatS'Unis 


Pacific Area 

Australia 

Japan 

New Zealand 


99.2 




0.8 


0^8 


100.0 


Pays Qu Pacifique 
Ausfraiie 
Japan 
Nouvefle-Zelande 


European Community 

Belgium 

Denmark 

France 

Germany (FTFR) 

Germany 

Greece 

Ireland 

Italy 

Luxembourg 
Netherlands 
Portugal 
Spain 

United Kingdom 


94.6 
88.1 
99.4 

98.5 

32^4 
71.3 


5.4 
11.7 
0.6 

67.6 
24.5 


X 

0.2 
1.5 

X 

4^2 


5.4 
11.9 
0.6 

1.5 

67.6 
28.7 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

ioo!o 


Comfnunaufe ouropeonno 
Belgique 
Daneinark 
France 

Ailemagne (ex-terr. de la RFA) 
Ailemagne 
Grace 
Iriande 
Ifatie 
Luxeinbourg 
Pays-Bas 
Portugal 
Espagne 
Royauine-Uni 


Other Europe -OECD 

Austria 

Finlnnd 

1 II IIUI IVJ 

Iceland 

Norway 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Turkey 


99.6 
98.7 

98.7 
99.3 


0.4 
1.3 

1.2 
0.7 


X 


0.4 
1.3 

1.3 
0.7 


100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 


Aufres pays d'Europe - OCDE 
Autricfie 

finlnnrip 

Islande 
Norvege 
Suede 
Suisse 
Jurquie 


Country mean 


89.4 






10.6 


100.0 


Moyet]t)e des pays 


Central and Eastern Europe 

Czech Republic 

Hungary 

Poland 

Russia 


99.3 


0.7 




0.7 


100.0 


Europe cenfrale et orienfoie 
Republique tcheque 
Hongrie 
Pologne 
Russie 



See Annex 1 (or notes 
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F02: Expenditure of public and private educational institutions 



F02 : Depenses des etahlissements d' enseignement publics et prives 



Table F()2(3): 

Expenditure shares of public and private educational 
institutions for secondary education (1992) 


Tableau F02(3) : 

Repartition en powrenta^^e cies depenses publiques cl privees 
par type d'etahfissement. cnscii^nement sacondairc (1992) 


/ 
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B 
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E 
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.if. 

< t-u Q. 


42 
C 
CD 

E 

s 

0 ^ 

1 s 

1 i 

< t£ 




r North America 
Canada 
United States 


92^2 




7*8 


7.8 


100.0 


Amedque du Notd 
Canada 
Efats-Unis 


r Pacific Area 
Australia 
Japan 

New Zealand 


84.4 




15.6 


15,6 


100.0 


PaysduPacifique 
AusUalie 
Japan 
Nouvefle-Zelande 


\Jr 1 

Y European Community 
Belgium 
Denmark 
France 

Germany (FTFR) 

Germany 

Greece 

Ireland 

Italy 

Luxembourg 
Netherlands 
Portugal 
Spain 

United Kingdom 


94.7 
82.0 
64.0 

99.7 

20.6 
80.0 


5!3 
17.3 
4.8 

79.4 

n.5 


X 

0.7 
31.2 

0.3 

X 

8.5 


5.3 
18.0 
36,0 

o!3 

79.4 
20.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 

100.0 
100.0 


Communaufe eutopeenne 
Belgique 
Danemark 
France 

Aiiemogne (ex-terr. de/o RFA) 
Alleroagne 
Gtece 
Itlande 
Italie 
Luxemboutg 
PayS'Bas 
Portugal 
Espagne 
Royaume-Uni 


y Other Europe - OECD 
Musiria 
Finland 
Iceland 
Norway 
Sweden 

Turkey 


99.3 

01 ft 

y 1 .0 

93.7 
98.9 


0.7 

ft 9 

1.1 


X 

- 


0.7 
8.2 

6.3 
1.1 


100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 


Autrespays d'Europe - OCOf 
Autrictie 
finlande 
Islande 
Norvege 
Suede 
Su/sse 
Turquie 


m 

J Country mean 


83.5 






16.5 


100.0 


Moyenne des pays 


^ Central and Eastern Europe 
Czech Republic 
Hungary 
Poland 
Russia 


98.8 


l!2 




1.2 


100.0 


Europe centrale et orl - 
Republique tcheque 
Hongrie 
Pologne 
Russie 


/ 












/ 


See Annex 1 Jor notes 
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F02: Expenditure of public and private educational institutions 

F02 : Depenses des etahlissements d enseignement publics et prives 



Table F02(4): 

Expenditure shares of public and private educational 
institutions for tertiary education (1992) 



Tableau F02(4) : 

Rcpavtition en pourccfUa[>e des depenses puhUques et privees 
par type d'etahlissement, enseiiinement supen'cur ( 1992) 





Public institutions 
Eiablissements publics 


Government-dependent 
private institutions 

Etoblissements prives 
subvenfionnes 


Independent private 
institutions 

Etoblissements prives 
non subvenfionnes 


All private institutions 
Ensemble des etoblissements 
prives 


All institutions 

Ensemble des etoblissements 




North America 
Canada 
United States 


99.5 
65.1 




0.5 
34.9 


0.5 
34.9 


100.0 
100.0 


Amerique du Nord 
Canado 
Eiois-Unis 


Pacific Area 

Australia 

Japan 

New Zealand 


40.4 




59.6 


59!6 


100.6 


Pays du Pacifique 
Australie 
Japon 
Nouvelie-Zelande 


European Community 
Belgium 
Denmark 
France 

Germany (FTFR) 

Germany 

Greece 

Ireland 

Italy 

Luxembourg 
Netherlands 
Portugal 
Spain 

United.Kingdom 


38.2 
100.0 
90.5 
98.7 

yy.u 

56.2 

92.2 
22.2 


61.8 

6./ 
1.3 

43.8 
77.8 


2.7 
1 n 

X 

7.8 


61.8 

9.5 
1.3 

1 n 

43.8 

7.8 
77.8 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

inn n 
lUU.U 

100.0 

100.6 

100.0 


Comrnunaute europeenne 
Belgique 
Danemark 
France 

Allemagne (ex-ferr de la UFA) 
Allemagne 
Grece 
irlande 
Italie 
Luxembourg 
PaysSas 
Portugal 
Espagne 
Royaume-Uni 


Other Europe - OECD 

Austria 

Finland 

Iceland 

Norwoy 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Turkey 


91.9 
95.6 

94.6 
98.9 


8.1 
4.4 

5.4 


X 

1.1 


8.1 
4.4 

5.4 
1.1 


100.0 
100.0 

100.6 

100.0 


Aufres pays d'Europe • OCDE 
Autricfie 
Finlande 
Islande 
Non/ege 
Suede 
Suisse 
Turquie 


Country mean 


78.9 






,21.1 


100.0 


Moyenne des pays 


Central and Eastern Europe 

Czech Republic 

Hungary 

Poland 

Russia 


99.5 


0.5 




0.5 


100.6 


Eufope centraie et orientate 
Republique tctieque 
Hongrie 
Pologne 
Russie 



Soe Annex \ for notes 
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F()2: Expenditure of public and private educational institutions 



F02 : Depenses des etablissements enseignement publics et prives 





Fable F02(5): 

expenditure shares of public and private educational 
nslitutions for primary and secondary 
LHiucation{l992) 


Tableau F02(5) : 

Repartition en pourcenta^e des depenses publiques et privees 

. par type d'etahlissement. 
enseignement primaire et secandaire ( 1992) 




/ 


Public institutions 


Government-dependent 
private institutions 
Etablissements pnves 
subvenfionnes 


Independent private 
institutions 

Etablissements pfives 
non subvenfionnes 


All privote Institutions 
Ensemble des etablissements 
pfives 


All institutions 

Ensemble des etablissements 






North Americo 
Canada 
United States 


95.6 
92.9 




4.4 
7.1 


4.4 
7.1 


100.0 
100.0 


Amenque au Nord 
Canada 
EfatS'Unis 




Pacific Area 

Austrolia 

Japan 

New Zealand 


90^9 




9.1 


9.1 


100.0 


Pays du Pacifique 
Austtalie 
Japan 
Nouvelle-Zelande 




European Community 

Belgium 

Denmark 

France 

Germany (FTFR) 

Germany 

Greece 

Ireland 

iiaiy 

Luxembourg 
Netherlands 
Portugal 
Spain 

United Kingdom 


94.7 
83.6 
70.0 

99.2 

25.0 
77.4 


5.3 
15.8 
4.1 

75.0 
15.4 


X 

0.6 
25.9 

0.8 

X 

7.2 


5.3 
16.4 
30,0 

o!8 

75.0 
22.6 


100.6 

100.0 
100.0 

100.6 

100.0 
100.0 


Communaute europeenne 
Belgique 
DaneiDatk 
France 

Allernagne (ex-ten. de la RFA) 
AlleiDagne 
Grece 
Irlande 
italie 
LuxeiDboufQ 
PayS'Bas 
Poffugai 
Espagne 
RoyauiDe-Uni 




u — 

^ Other Europe 'OECD 
Austria 
Finland 
Iceland 
Norway 

OWcUci 1 

Switzerland 
Turl(ey 


99.4 
94.7 

95.5 
99.1 


0.6 
5.3 

4.5 
0.9 


X 


0.6 
5.3 

4.5 
0.9 


100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 


Aufres pays d'Europe ■ OCDE 
Aufr/che 
Finionde 
Islande 
Norvege 
Suede 
Suisse 
Jurquie 




\^ 

^ Country mean 


86.0 






14.0 


irjo.o 


Moyer\ne des pays 




Ui 

^ Central and Eastern Europe 
Czech Republic 
Hungary 
Poland 
Russia 


99.6 


i!b 




i!6 


100.6 


Europe cenfrale et orienfale 
Republique fcheque 
Hongde 
Pologne 
Russie 




/ 












/ 




Seo Annex 1 for notes 
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F02: Expenditure of public and private educational institutions 

F02 : Depenses des etablissements d enseignement publics et prives 



Table F02(6): Tableau F02(6) : 

Expenditure shares of public and private educational Repartition en poun eniai^e des depenses puhliques et privees 

institutions for all levels of education combined ( 1 v92) pa- typ,. detahlissement. tons niveaux scolaires t jnfondiis (1992 ) 



r ' 


PuDlic institutions 
Etablissements publics 


Governrr ^nt-dependent 
private institutions 

Etablissements prives 
subvenfionnes 


Independent private 
institutions 

Etablissements prives 
non subventionnes 


All private institutions 

Ensemble des etablissements 
prives 


1 

All institutions 

Ensemble des etablissements 




North America 
Canada 
United States 


97.0 
82.0 


0.5 


3.0 
17.5 


3.0 
18,0 


100.0 
100.0 


AmeriqueduNord 
Canada 
Etats-Unis 


Pacific Area 

Australia 

Japan 

New Zealand 


75!6 




25.0 


25.0 


100.0 


Pays du Pacifique 
Australie 
Japan 
Nouvelle-Zelande 


European Community 
Belgium 
Denmark 
France 

Germany (FTFR) 

Germany 

Greece 

Ireland 

Italy 

Luxembourg 
Netherlands 
Portugal 
Spain 

United Kingdom 


93.5 
85.9 
75.2 

99.1 

34.6 
79.6 


3.4 
13.2 
6.2 

65!4 
11.3 


3.0 
0.9 
18.6 

0.9 

X 

9.0 


6.5 
14.1 
24.8 

0.9 

65.4 
20.4 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.6 

100.0 
100.6 


Belgique 
Danemark 
France 

Allemogne (ex-terr de la RFA) 
Allemagne 
Gf'>ce 
Iflande 
Italie 
Luxembourg 
Pays-Bas 
Portugal 
Espagne 
Royaume-Un'i 


"A 

Other Europe - OECD 

Austria 

Finland 

Iceland 

Norway 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Turkey 

\ = 


96.9 
93.4 

93.8 
99.? 


3.1 
6.6 

6.2 
0.6 


X 

0.2 


3.1 
6.6 

6.2 
0.8 


100.0 
100.0 

100.6 
100.0 


Autres pays d'Europe - OCDE 
Autriche 

111 iiUi lUC/ 

Islande 
Norvege 
Suede 
Suisse 
Turquie 


Country mean 


85.0 






15.0 


100.0 


Moyennede$pays 


'a 

Central and Eastern Europe 

Czech Republic 

Hungary 

Poland 

Russia 


99.2 


0.8 




0.8 


100.6 


Europe centrale et orientate 
Republique tcheque 
Hongne 
Pologne 
Russie 



SoQ Annex 1 for notes 



Voir notes en annexe f 
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F02: Expenditure of public and private educational institutions 

F02 : Depenses des etahlissements d enseignement publics et prives 



Chart F02: 

Expenditure shares of public and private 
educational institutions for primary and secondary, 
tertiary and all (1992) 



Primary and secondary 



Graphique F02 : 
Repartition en pouivcntai*e 
(ics depenses puhliques et privees. 
. enseii^nement primaire et secondaire, 
supch'ieur. et tons niveanx confondus 

Primaire et secondaire 




Tertiary 



Superieur 




^ 'den' can HUN IRE SWE gIr RN NOR SRA OST FRA MEAN USA NET JPN BEL UKM 

(FTFR) 

■ All levels corriblned ^o^^ n/Veaux confondus 




HUN SWE IRE CAN OST NOR DEN 



Public institutions only 
Etabhssements publics seuls 



Private institutions 
Etablissoments pnv6s 



Countries are ranked in order of decreasing 
expenditure share cf public educational institutions 



Les pays sont closs6s pat ordre ddcroissoiV 
des depenses d Education des ^tobdssements publics 
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F03: Expenditure for educational services per student 



F03: EXPENDITURE PER STUDENT 



POLICY ISSUES 

A perennial issue facing education policy-makers 
around the world is whether the amount spent on each stu- 
dent's education is too low, too high, or "just right", given 
the conflicting demands for improved and more access- 
ible education on the one hand, and for avoiding undue 
burden for taxpayers on the other. A major consideration 
is how a country's investment in education (human capi- 
tal formation) compares with the investments of other 
countries. This indicator provides figures on expenditure 
per student in absolute terms (in US dollars) relative to 
the average expenditure per student for the OECD area as 
a whole, and relative to each country's per capita GDP. 



KEY RESULTS 

The OECD countries as a whole spend about 
$4 170 per student in primary education, $5 170 per stu- 
dent in secondary education, and $4 700 per student in 
primary and secondary education combined. However, 
these OECD-wide averages, especially for primary edu- 
cation, are strongly influenced by the high expenditure 
level in the largest country, the United States. The levels 
of spending per student in the "typical" OECD country, as 
represented by the country mean, are: primary, $3 410; 
secondary, $4 760; and primary and secondary com- 
bined, $4 180. 

For OECD as a whole, expenditure per student 
averages 20.8 per cent of per capita GDP at the primary 
level and 26.7 per cent at the secondary level. 

Even excluding the highest-spending and lowest- 
spending countries, the range in expenditure per student is 
wide: from about $2 000 to over $4 500 at the primary 
level and from less than $3 000 to over $6 000 at the sec- 
ondary level. 

The range in reported spending per pre-primary 
student is even greater - from under $2 CfOO to more than 
$7 000, but this reflects wide variations in the types of 
early childhood services whose costs have been included 
in the expenditure figures - see below. 

The OECD countries as a whole spend an average 
of S 1 0 030 per tertiary student, or about 49 per cent of per 
capita GDP. The country mean, which may be more rep- 
resentative of the "typical" OECD country, is much 



ERLC 



lower - $7 940 per student or, on average, 45 per cent of 
the country's per capita GDP. Some countries spend less 
than $6 000 per tertiary student, while others spend 
$12 000 or more. 



DESCRIPTION AND INTERPRETATION 

The data used in calculating expenditure per stu- 
dent include only the expenditures of educational institu- 
tions. Public subsidies for student living expenses are 
excluded. This represents a procedural departure from 
Education at a Glance in previous years. Therefore, the 
expenditure-per-student figures for some countries, espe- 
cially relative to tertiary education, are not comparable 
with those in the earlier editions. 

The figures presented for most countries are 
expenditures per student in public educational institu- 
tions. Many countries have only small numbers of private 
institutions, or have no data on private school expendi- 
tures. However, for a few countries where government- 
dependent private schools play major roles in primary and 
secondary education - Belgium, France, the Netheriands 
and Spain - it was decided to present figures both for pub- 
lic schools and for public and govemment-dependent pri- 
vate schools combined. Similariy, the table for tertiary 
education includes, for a few countries, expenditures of 
private institutions and public and private institutions 
combined. 

Of the 18 countries for which data are available on 
expenditure per primary student, five spend $2 500 per 
student or less; seven spend between $2 500 and 
$4 000 per student; and six spend over $4 000 per student. 
The countries that spend the most (over $4 200 per stu- 
dent) are Denmark, Norway, Sweden and the United 
States; those that spend the least (less than $2 300) are 
Hungary, Ireland, New Zealand and Spain. 

At the secondary level, five countries spend $6 000 
or more per student; five spend $3 500 per student or less; 
seven spend between $3 500 and $6 000. The highest- 
spending countries are Austria, Belgium, Germany 
(FTFR), Norway, Sweden and the United States. (The 
Austrian and German figures take into account, in differ- 
ent ways, the systems of apprenticeship training of these 
countries; see Annex 3.) 

To interpret the figures on pre-primary spending 
per student, one must consider the differences between 
the Nordic countries and all the others. Pre-primary insti- 
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tutions in the Nordic countries often provide extended day 
and evening care for young children, the costs of which 
are included in reported spending per student. Thus, 
Denmark, Finland, Norway and Sweden report expendi- 
tures of $6 000 per student or more, while all the other 
OECD countries report spending per student in the range 
of $1 000 to $3 300. Moreover, the spending levels of 
some of the latter countries may be understated, because 
the distinction between full-day and part-day programmes 
has not been taken into account in calculating spending 
per full-time-equivalent student. 

Expenditure per tertiary student varies by more 
than a factor of three. Of the 21 countries for which data 
are available, five - Canada, Japan, Switzerland, the 
United Kingdom and the United States - report expendi- 
tures of more than $10 000 per student (the figure for 
United States private institutions is over 3i20 000). 
Twelve countries report expenditures of between $6 000 
and $10 000 per student. The remaining four countries 
- Austria, the Czech Republic, Italy and Spain - report 
expenditures of less than $6 000 per student, with the 
Czech Republic and Spain reporting only about $3 600 
and $3 800, respectively. 

As one would expect, higher income countries 
tend to spend more per student at all levels of education, 
but the correlation is far from perfect. As can be seen 
from Charts F03, the relationship between expenditure 
per student and per capita GDP is generally positive, but 
considerable variation in spending exists among both the 
richer anu irte poorer countries. 

The following points should be considered in 
interpreting differences in expenditures per student: 

• These do not always reflect variations in the 
real resources provided to students (e.g. variations in 
teacher/student ratios). In some cases, they reflect varia- 
tions in relative prices. For example, a country may appear 
to spend an above-average amount because the salaries of 
its teachers are high relative to the country's general price 
level. 

• The figures on spending per-^student are affected 
by cert^iin problems in comparing expenditures among 
countries. For example, countries differ in whether, or to 
what extent, they have reported funds from private 
sources; whether they have included amounts spent by 
business fimis to train apprentices; and how they measure 
the cost of pensions for education personnel. The results 
are sometimes strongly affected - especially at the tertiary 



level ~ by differences in how countries define full-time, 
part-time and full-time-equivalent enrolment. 

• An important comparability problem at the ter- 
tiary level is that the expenditures of some countries 
include essentially all spending for research in institutions 
of higher education, whereas the data from other countries 
exclude separately funded or separately budgeted 
research. This problem is addressed in a special supple- 
ment to this indicator in Annex 3. 



DEFINITIONS 

Expenditure per student in national currency is cal- 
culated by dividing the total expenditures of or for educa- 
tional institutions of a particular type (public, govern- 
ment-dependent private, independent private), and at a 
particular level of education, by the corresponding full- 
time-equivalent (FTE) enrolment. The result is then 
translated into US dollars by dividing it by the purchasing 
power parity (PPP) exchange rate between that country's 
currency and the US dollar. 

The index of relative expenditure per student 
(OECD = 100) is calculated by dividing each country's 
expenditure per student by expenditure per student in the 
OECD area as a whole (both figures expressed in US dol- 
lars). The expenditure-per-student figure for the OECD 
area as a whole is a weighted average of the individual 
country figures, in which the weights are the countries' 
FTE enrolments. 

Expenditure per student relative to per capita GDP 
is calculated by expressing expenditure per student in 
units of national currency as a percentage of per capita 
GDP, also in national currency. In cases where the educa- 
tional expenditure and GDP data pertain to different 
annual periods, an inflation factor is used to adjust for the 
discrepancy (sec Annex 3). 

The specific PPP rate used to convert other nation- 
al currencies into US dollars is that pertaining to gross 
domestic product, as published in OpCD's National 
Accounts Database. It is essential to use PPP rates rather 
than market exchange rates to convert other national cur- 
rencies into US dollars, because market exchange rates 
are affected by many factors (interest rates, trade policies, 
expectations for economic growth, etc.) that have little to 
do with the current, relative domestic purchasing powers 
of different countries. The PPP rates are presented in 
OECD Education Statistics. 19S5'1992. 
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F03 : Depenses education par el eve 



TableF()3(l): 

Expenditure per student for early childhood education (1992) 



Tableau F03( I) : 

Depenses unitaires pour r education prescolaive ( 1992 ) 







dent (US dollars 
Ps) 

(en equivalent 


Der student 
OECDtotol 
nifalres 
'J total OCDE 


jent relotive 
en proportion du 


c 
<u 








Type of institution 


Expenditure per stu 
converted using PP 
Depenses unitaires 
dollars E-Uconvertii 


Index: Expenditure { 
as a percentage of 
indice : Depenses u 
en pourceniage d 


Expenditure per stu( 
to per capita GDP 
Depenses unitaires < 
PIBpartiabitant 


Type d'etablissem 






North America 














Amerique du Nord 


Canada 














Canada 


United States 


Public 


3 210 


107 


i4!i 


Public 




Etats-Unis 












Pacific Area 














Pays du Pacifique 


Australia 














Australie 


Japan 


Public 


3 020 


101 


15.7 


Public 




Japan 


New Zealand 


Public 


1 900 


63 


13.4 


Public 




Nouvelle-Zelande 


European Community 












CorDrDunaute europeenne 


Belgium 


Public 


2 350 


78 


13.0 


Public 




Belgique 


Public and gvt-dep * 


1 oou 




in 


Public etprive sub* 




Denmark 


Public 


6 300 


210 


35.8 


Public 




Daner^ark 


France 


Public 




AA 
oo 




Public 




France 


Public and gvt-dep * 


2 580 


86 


14.0 


Public et prive sub * 




Germany (FTFR) 


Public 


3 350 


1 12 


16.5 


Public 


Allemagne (ex-ferr. de lo RFA) 


Germany 


Public 








Public 




A!lerT)agne 


Greece 














Grece 


Ireland 


Public 


1 750 


58 


137 


Public 




klande 


Italy 


Public 


3 280 


109 


18.9 


Public 




Italie 


Luxembourg 














iuxerrtbourg 


Netherlands Public and gvt-dep * 


2 230 


74 


13^2 


Public etprive sub ' 


Pays-Bos 


Portugal 














Portugal 


Spain 


Public 


2 100 


70 


16!4 


Public 




Espagne 


Public and gvt-dep ' 


2090 


70 


16.3 


Public etprive sub* 


United Kingdom 


Public 


1 860 


62 


11.8 


Public 




Royaurr)e-Uni 


Other Europe -OECD 












Aufres pays d'Eurcpe - OCDE 


Austria 


Public 


3280 


110 


18.2 


Public 




Autriche 


Finland 


Public 


6280 


210 


43.4 


Public 




Finlande 


Iceland 














Islande 


Noavay 


Public 


7 350 


245 


41.6 


Public 




Norvege 


Sweden 


Public 


6 070 


202 


36.5 


Public 




Suede 


Svyitzerland 


Public 


1 890 


63 


8.5 


Public 




Suisse 


Turkey 














Jurquie 












Country mean 




3 430 


114 


20,1 






Moyennedespays 


OECD total 




3 000 


100 


16.0 






rofatoCDE 












Central and Eastern Europe 












Europe cenfrale et orientale 


Czech Republic 


Public 


1 240 


41 


17.3 


Public 




Republique f cheque 


Hungary 


Public 


1 640 


66 


23.9 


Public 




Hongrie 


Poland 














Pologne 


Russia 














Russie 



See Annex 1 for notes 

• Public and government-dependent private 



Vo»r no/es en onnex© / 
* PubWc et privd subventlonnd 
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F03 : Depenses d* education par eleve 



TableF03(2): 

Expenditure per student for primar>' education (1992) 


Tableau F03(2) : 

Depenses unitaires pour F emei^nement primaire (1992) 


\ 

Type of Institution 


Expenditure per student (US dollars 
converted using PPPs) 
Depenses unitoires (en equivalent 
dollars E-U convertis en PPA) 


Index: Expenditure per student 
as a percentage of OECD total 
Mce : Deper]ses unitaires en 
pourcentage du total OCDE 


Expenditure per student relative 

to per capita GDP 

Depenses unitaires en proportion du 

PiBparf^abifant 


Type d'etablissement 


f North America 
Canada 

United States Public 


5 600 


135 


24.5 


Amerique du Nord 
Canada 

Public EtatS'Unis 


y 

[ Pacific Area 
Australia 

Japan Public 
New Zealand Public 

A 


3 530 
2 030 


85 
49 


18.3 
14.4 


Pays du Pacifique 
Australie 

Public Japan 
Public Nouvelle-Zelande 


( European Community 

Belgium Public 

Public and gvt-dep * 
Denmark Public 
France Public 

Public and gvt-dep * 
Germany (FTFR) Public 
Germany Public 
Greece 

\fCk\nr\ri Pi ihll^ 

ireiana ruunu 
Italy Public 
Luxembourg 

Netherlands Public and gvt-dep * 
Portugal 

Spain Public 
Public and gvt-dep * 
United Kingdom Public 


2910 
ovu 
4 220 
3000 
2 900 
2 980 

1 770 
4 050 

2 560 

2 270 

2 030 

3 120 


70 

101 

72 
70 
72 

43 
97 

AO 

oz 

54 
49 
75 


16.1 
13.2 
24!o 
16.2 
15.6 
14.7 

13.9 
23.3 

10. 1 

17.7 
15.9 
19.7 


Communaute europeenne 
Public Belgique 
Public ef Drive sub * 

Public Danemark 
Public France 
Public etprive sub* 

Public Allemagne (ex- terr. de la RFA) 
Public Allemagne 

Grece 

Public Irlande 
Public Ifalie 
Luxembourg 

Di ihltr' ai nm/o ci ih * PnV^-fiTK 
rUUUQ, t?/ fJiiW oUU ruyo 

Portugal 

Public Espagne 
Public etprlve sub* 

Public Royaume-Uni 


f'^ Other Europe -OECD 

Austria Public 
Finland Public 
Iceland 

Norway Public 
Sweden Public 
Switzerland Public 
Turkey 


4010 

3 850 

4480 

4 840 
3 660 


96 
93 

108 
116 
85 


22.2 
26.6 

25!3 
29.1 
16.0 


Autres pays d'Europe • OCDE 
Public AuMche 
Public Rnlande 

Islande 

Public Norvege 
Public Suede 
Public Suisse 

Jurquie 


^ Country mean 
OECD total 


3410 
4170 


82 
100 


20.8 


Moyennedespays 
JotolOCDE 


f Central and Easte:ri Europe 
Czech Republic 

Hungary Public 

Poland 

Russia 


1 840 


44 


26.6 


Europe centrale et orientals 
Republique tctieque 
Public Hongrle 
Pologne 
Russia 


Z 








/ 


See Annex 1 fo. notes 

• Public and government-dopendent private 








Voir notes en annexe J 
* Public et pfiv6 subvBn1ionn6 
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F03 : Depenses d' education par eleve 



Table F03(3): 

Expenditure per studeni for secondary educalion (1992) 



Tableau F03(3} : 

Depenses lautaires pour 1' ensei}»nemenr seamdaire (1992) 



= Q) 

3 &| 

•O a, ^ 

SB ii 



0) o 



as If 

^ ^ ^ c 
c o S <D 



c 
.o 



Q. 

c 



-2 o 35 S 

nil 



e 
<i> 



North America 
Canada 
United States 



Public 



6 470 



125 



28.3 



Public 



Amerique du Nord 
Canada 
Eiats-Hnis 



Pacific Area 

Australia 

Japan 

New Zealand 



Public 
Public 



3900 
2 620 



75 
51 



20.2 
18.5 



PuW/c 
Pub//c 



Paysdu Pacifique 
Australie 
Japan 
Nouvelle-Zelande 



European Community 
Belgium 



Denmark 
France 

Germany (FTFR) 

Germany 
Greece 
Ireland 
Italy 

Luxembourg 
Netherlands 
Portugal 
Spain 

United Kingdom 



Public* 
Public and gvt-dep * 
Public 
Public 

Public and gvt-dep * 
Public 

Public and private 
Public 

Public 
Public 

Public and gvt-dep * 
Public 

Public and gvt-dep * 
Public 



6 470 
5 150 

4 940 

5 870 
5 430 
4 260 
6210 



2 770 
4 700 

3 310 

3 140 
2 790 

4 390 



130 
100 

96 
114 
105 

82 
120 



54 
91 

64 

61 
54 
85 



37.3 
28.5 
28.0 
31.7 
29.3 
20.9 
30.5 



21.7 
27.1 

19*S 

24!6 
21.8 
27.8 



Communaute europeenne 
Pubit Belgique 
Public et prive sub • 

Public Danemark 
Public France 
Public eiprive sub* 

Publt Ailemagne (ex-ten. de la RFa) 
Public eiprive 



Pubit 

Public 
Public 

hMic eiprive sub * 
Public 

Public eiprive sub* 
Public 



Ailemagne 
Grece 
Irlande 
lialie 
Luxembourg 
Pays-Bos 
Portugal 
Espagne 

Royaume-Uni 



Other Europe -OECD 

Austria 

Finland 

Iceland 

Norway 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Turkey 



Public 
Public 

Public 
Public 



6 420 
4 820 

6 200 
6 050 



124 
93 

120 
117 



35.6 
33.3 

35!i 
36.4 



Autrespays d'Europe - OCDE 
Public Autriche 
Public Finiande 

Islande 

Public Norvege 
Public Suede 

Suisse 
Jurquie 



Country mean 
OECD total 



4 760 

5 170 



92 
100 



27.6 
26.7 



' Total OCDE 



Central and Eastern Europe 

Czech Republic 

Hungary 

Poland 

Russia 



Pub.ic 



2 000 



39 



29.1 



Europe cenirale et orientale 
Republique /cheque 
Public Hongrie 
Pologne 
Russie 



See Annex 1 for notes 

* Public and government-dependent private 



Voir notes en annexe / 
• Public ef phvd subventionn^ 
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F03 : Depenses d' education par eleve 



Table F03(4): 

Expenditure per student for primary 
and secondary education (1992) 



North America 
Canada 
United States 



Public 



O 
D 



C 



6010 



SI 



:^ CD 

■o p 



^2 

St 



128 



Q. 



So 



11 



Tableau F03(4) : 
Depenses imitaires pour V eusei^nement 
primaire et secondaire (1992) 



Q) 



26.3 



Public 



Amerique du Nord 
Canada 
Etais-Unis 



Pacific Area 

Australia 

Japan 

New Zealand 



Public 
Public 



3 710 
2 340 



79 
50 



19.3 
16.6 



Public 
Public 



Pays du Paciftque 
Ausfralie 
Japon 
Nouvelle-Zelande 



European Community 
Belgium 



Denmark 
France 

Germany (RFR) 

Germany 
Greece 
Ireland 
Italy 

Luxembourg 
Netherlands 
Portugal 
Spain 

United Kingdom 



Public 
Public and gvt-dep * 
Public 
Public 

Public and gvt-dep * 
Public 

Public and private 
Public 

Public 
■•^ubllc 

Public and gvt-dep * 
Public 

Public and gvt-dep * 
Public 



4 660 

3 840 

4 660 
4 600 

4 380 
3 860 

5 230 



2 240 
4 470 

2 990 

2 840 

2 600 

3 780 



99 
82 
99 
98 
93 
82 
111 



48 
95 

64 

60 
53 
80 



25.8 
21.2 
26.4 
24.9 
23.7 
19.0 
25.7 



17.6 
25.7 

17.6 

22^2 
19.5 
23.9 



Public 
Public 
Public 
Public 
Public 
Public 
Public 
Public 

Public 
Public 

Public 

Public 
Public 
Public 



Comruunaufe europeenne 
Belgique 

etprivesub * 

Danemafk 
France 

ei prive sub * 

A//emagne (ex-ierr. de la RFA) 
et prive 

Allemagne 
Grece 
Irlande 
lialie 
Luxembourg 
Pays-Bas 
Portugal 
Espagne 



etprivesub ' 
et prive sub " 



Royaume-Uni 



Other Europe -OECD 

Austria 

Finland 

Iceland 

Norway 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Turkey 


Public 
Public 

Public 
Public 


5 490 

4 350 

5 420 
5 450 


117 
93 

115 
116 


30.5 
30.1 

30!7 
32.8 


Public 
Public 

Public 
Public 


Autres pays d'Europe - OCDE 
AuWc/ie 
Rnlande 
Islande 
Norvege 
Suede 
Suisse 
Turqute 


Country mean 
OECD total 


4 180 
4 7C0 


89 
100 


24.2 
23.9 


MoyenriBdespays 
Total OCDB 


Central and Eastern Europe 

Czech Republic 

Hungo" 

Polan* 

Russia 


Public 
Public 


1 280 
1 950 


27 
41 


17.8 
28.4 


p— 

Public 
Public 


Europe centrale et orientale 
Republique tclieque 
Hongrie 
Pologne 
Russie 



Sgo Annex 1 for notes 

• Public and government-dependent private 



Voir notes en annexe J 
' Public et pnv6 subventlonn6 
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Table F03(5): 

Expenditure per student for tertiary education (1992) 


Depenses mitaire. 


Tableau F03(5) : 
f pour r ensei^nement supeneur (1992) 
~— 1 


\ 

Type of institution 


Expenditure per student (US dollars 
converted using PPPs) 
Depenses unitaires (en equivaient 
dollars E-U converiis en PPA) 


Index: Expenditure per student 
as a percentage of OECD totol 
Indice : Depenses unitaires 
eri pourceniage du total OCDE 


Expenditure per student relative 
toper capita GDP 
Depenses unitaires en proportion 
duPlB par habitant 


Q> 

E 
<b 

CO 

B 

T 

■J 


^ North America 

Canada Public 
United States Public 
Independent prwate 
rUDHC ana piivuit? 


12 350 
11 880 
20 300 

13 890 


123 
118 
202 
138 


63.3 
52.0 
88.9 
60.8 


Am^rique du Nord 
Pub//c Canada 
Pub//c EtatS'Unis 
Prive non subventionnd 
Public etprivd 


f Pacific Area 

Australia Public 
Japan Public 
Independent private 
Public and private 
New Zealand Public 


6600 
11 850 
5630 
7 140 
6 080 


66 
118 
56 
71 
61 


39.0 
61.5 
29.2 
37.1 
43.0 


Pays du Pacifique 
Public AusUalie 
Public ^<3Pon 
Ptive non subventionnd 
Public et prive 

Public Nouvelle-Zelande 


'Ht r, |r/^r^A/l^ <^ommi initv 

X turopcan v^uiiunui luy 

Belgium Public 

Public and gvt-dep 
Denmark ruuiti, 
France Public 

Private 
Public and private 
Germany (FTFR) Public 
Germany Public 
Greece 

Ireland Public 
Italy Public 
Luxembourg 

Nettierlands Public and gvt-dep 
Portugal 

Spain Pubic 
United Kingdom Public 
Gvt-dep " 
Public and gvt-dep ' 


6 850 
6 590 
6710 
6 020 

4 090 

5 760 

6 550 

7 270 
5 850 

8 720 

3 770 
15 060 

9400 
10 370 


68 
66 
67 
60 
41 
57 
65 

70 

58 
87 

150 
94 
103 


37.9 
36.4 
38.1 
32.5 
22.1 
31.1 
32.2 

56.9 
33^7 

51.5 

29.4 
95.2 
59.4 
65.6 


Communaute europeenne 
Public Belgique 
Public et prive sub* 

Public Danemark 
Public ^f^ce 
Prive 

Public et prive 

Public Allemagne (ex- terr. de la RFA) 
Public Allemagne 

Grece 

Public 
Public 

Luxembourg 

Public et priv^ sub ' Pays-Bas 

Portugal 

Public Espagne 
Publ/c Royaume-Uni 
Prive subveniionne ' * 
Public et prive sub * 
-1 y 


^ Ott^er Europe -OECD 

Austria Public 
Finland Public 
Iceland 

Norway Public 
Sweden Public 
Switzerland Public 
Turl(ey 


5 820 
8 650 

8 720 
7 120 
12 900 


58 
86 

87 
71 
129 


32.3 
59.7 

49.4 
42.9 
£-3.0- 


Autres pays d'Europe - OCDE 
Public Autiiche 
Public finlande 

Islande 

Public Norvege 
Public ^^^^ 
Public ^u&»<? 

Turqule 


^ Country mean 
OECD total 


7 940 
10 030 


79 
100 


45.3 
49.0 


Moyennedespays 
Total OCDB 


Y Central and Eastern Europe 

Czect^ Republic Public 
Hungary Public 
Polond 
Russia 


3 590 
9 690 


36 
97 


50.2 
140.8 


irnn0 r^ntrnf^ Gf OfiQnfQlQ 

Public Rdpublique tch^que 
Public Hongrie 

Pologne 
Russie 

J / 


/ - ■ 

See Annex 1 for notes 

• Public and government- dependent private 
Government-dependent private only 








Voir noles en onnexe J 
* Public et ptive subvenf/onnd 
• • pf-^^ subvenf/onnd seu/emenJ 
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F03: Expenditure for educational services per student 

F03 : Depenses d' education par eleve 



Chart F03: 

Public expenditure per student 

in relation to GDP per capita (1992) 
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Graphique F03 : 
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en proportion du PIB par habitant (1992) 
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F03: Expenditure for educational services per student 

F03 : Depenses education par eleve 



Chart F03: Graphiqite F03 : 

Public expenditure per student Depenses puhliques unitaires 

in relation to GDP per capita (1992) en proportion du PIB par habitant (1992 ) 
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F04: Allocation of funds by level of education 



EXPENDITURE AND ENROLMENT SHARES 
BY LEVEL OF EDUCATION 



POLICY ISSUES 

In elaborating its strategy for developing human 
resources, how should a country distribute resources 
across the various stages of education? Some countries 
emphasize broad access to higher education, for example, 
while others invest in near-universal education for chil- 
dren as yo* ig as two or three. It is difficult to compare 
the distribution of resources by level directly, but this 
indicator seeks to accomplish the task indirectly by: 
a) comparing each country's distribution of expenditures 
by level to the corresponding distribution of enrolments; 
and h) comparing relative expenditures per student at dif- 
ferent levels. 



KEY RESULTS 

For the typical OECD country, the percentage dis- 
tribution of education expenditures by level is as follows: 
pre-primary, 7 per cent; primary, 26 per cent; secondary, 
45 per cent; and tertiary, 22 per cent. These percentages 
differ greatly among countries, reflecting differences in 
(among other things) the duration of each stage of educa- 
tion and rates of participation in pre-primary, upper sec- 
ondary, and tertiary education. 

The percentages of national education expendi- 
tures devoted to pre-primary and primar}' education are 
generally smaller than the corresponding percentages of 
enrolment - on average, 30 and 26 per cent smaller, 
respectively, reflecting the relatively low amounts spent 
per student at these levels. The percentage devoted to 
secondary education is slightly greater (by about 4 per 
cent on average) than the corresponding percentage of 
enrolment. 

Because countries spend much more per student at 
the tertiary education level than at others, the percentage 
of total expenditures devoted to tertiary education is 
sharply higher - 1.8 times larger on average - than the 
corresponding percentage of enrolment. 

For the OECD area as a whole, expenditure per 
student in pre-pritnary education averages about 14 per 
cent less than expenditure per student in primary educa- 
tion, while expenditures per student at the secondary and 



EMC 



tertiary levels are, respectively, 28 and 127 per cent 
higher on average than expenditure per primary student 
[Table F04(B)1. 



DESCRIPTION AND INTERPRETATION 

Because of differences among countries in the 
starting age and durations of pre-primai*y, primary and 
secondary education, it is not possible to compare expen- 
diture shares by level directly. For example, in a compar- 
ison between a country with four years of primary school- 
ing and one with six years, it is not unreasonable to expect 
the primary share of expenditures in the latter country to 
be about 50 per cent larger because of the difference in 
duration alone. To make meaningful comparisons, it is 
necessary to consider the expenditure share of each level 
relative to the corresponding share of enrolment. The 
results are best shown by plotting expenditure shares 
against enrolment shares, as in Charts F04. 

The pre-primary share of expenditures is only 
0.5 to 0.8 times as large as the enrolment share in most 
countries; in the Nordic countries, however, the expendi- 
ture share is about 10 percent greater than the enrolment 
share. This exceptional feature of the Nordic countries 
(illustrated in Chart F04) is explained by the fact that 
these countries almost alone spend substantially more per 
pre-primary student than per primary student. 

The primary share of expenditures is 0.7 to 
0.9 times as great as the enrolment share in most cases, 
signifying that primary students receive a share of fund- 
ing less than proportional to their numbers. This ratio is 
lowest in Belgiun France and Switzerland (0.6) and 
highest in Italy, iapan and Sweden (0.9). 

Expenditure per secondary student is about 40 per 
cent greater on average than expenditure per primary stu- 
dent, but some countries spend only about 10 per cent 
more (Hungary, Japan and Sweden) while others spend 
around 100 per cent more per secondary student 
(Belgium, France and Switzerland). For most countries, 
the secondary share of expenditures is between 0.9 and 
1.2 limes as large as the secondary share of enrolment. 

The relative amount spent per tertiary student var- 
ies widely among countries, ranging from only 145 to 
160 per cent of expenditure per primary student in 
Austria, Italy and Sweden to more than 300 per cent in 
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F04: Allocation of funds by level of education 



Hungary, Ireland, Japan, the Netherlands, Switzerland 
and the United Kingdom, Correspondingly wide varia- 
tions in the relationship between the tertiary expenditure 
share and the tertiary enrolment share can be seen in 
Chait F04, The expenditure share is only 1,3 to 1.5 times 
as great as the enrolment share in some cases, but more 
than 2,5 times as great in others. 



DEFINITIONS 

The expenditure share for each level of education 
is expressed as a percentage of the total expenditure for all 
levels of education combined. Expenditures for both pub- 
lic and government-dependent private schools are taken 
into account where data are available; otherwise, only the 
expenditures of public institutions are included. 
Expenditures for educational institutions alone are con- 
sidered: subsidies for student living expenses are not 
counted. Expenditures classified as "not allocated by 
level" are excluded from these calculations. 



The enrolment share for each level is calculated 
similarly: full-time-equivalent (PTE) enrolment at the 
level in question, expressed as a percentage of PTE enrol- 
ment at all levels of education combined. 

As an aid to interpreting the results, the ratio of 
expenditure share to enrolment share is shown in the 
tables for each level of education. A ratio below 1,0 indi- 
cates that the level receives a share of funds less than pro- 
portional to its enrolment; a ratio greater than l.O indi- 
cates a share more than proportional to its enrolment. 

The relative expenditure per student for each level 
of education is calculated by expressing expenditure per 
student for the level in question as a percentage of expen- 
diture per student for primary education in the same coun- 
try, (Because expenditure per student at the primary level 
has been taken as the standard of comparison, relative 
expenditure per student in primary education is always 
100, by definition,) 
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F04: Allocation of funds by level of education 



F04 : Repartition des credits par niveau d enseignement 



Table F04(Al): 

Shares of expenditure and of enrolment 

for early childhood and primary education in puWip 

and government-dependent private institutions (1992) 


Tableau F04(AI ) : 
Repartition en pourcentage des depenses et des effectifs 
pour r education prescolaire et r enseignement primaire 
dans les etahlissements publics et prives suhventionnes ( 1992) 


/ 


Early childhood education 


Primary education 








Education prescolaire 


Enseignement primaire 






As a percentage 
of expenditure ot oil 
levels combined 

En pourcentage 
des d^penses tous 
niveaux confondus 


As 0 percenloge 
of enrolmenf at all 
levels combined 
En pourcentage 
des effectifs tous 
n/veoux confondus 


Ratio of expenditure 
to enrolment 
fiatio repartition des 
depenses/ repartition 
des effectifs 


As a percentage 
of expenditure ot all 
levials combined 

En pourcentage 
des depenses tous 
niveaux confondus 


Asapercemoge 
of enrolment at oil 
levels combined 

En pourcentage 

des effectifs tous niveaux 

confondus 


Rotio of expenditure 
to enrolment 
Rotio repartition 
des depenses / 
repartition des effectifs 




[ North America 

Canada 
United States 


3.5 


3.7 
6.1 


0.6 


34.2 


38.7 
41.6 


o!8 


Am^rique du Nord 

Canada 
EfafS'Un'fS 


^ f 

r Pacific Area 

Australia 
Japan 

New Zealand (PUB) 


l!6 
4.0 


2.2 
6.0 


0.8 
0.7 


42.0 
26.9 


47.5 
37.5 


0.9 
0.7 


Pays du Pacifique 

Ausfrafie 
Japan 

(PUB) Nauveiie'Zelande 


r European Community 

Belgium 
Denmark 
France (PUB) 
Germany (RFR) 
Germany 
Greece 
Ireland 
Italy 

Luxembourg 
Netherlands 
Portugal 
Spain 

United Kingdom 


8.9 
14.6 
11.5 

7.0 

8!3 
7.8 

6J 
2.4 
6.3 
1.6 


18.1 
13.1 
22.1 

7!6 
12.7 
10.9 

10^9 

8!b 
3.7 


0.5 
1.1 
0.5 

o!7 

0.7 

o!6 

0.8 
0.4 


21.2 
23.1 
20.1 
15.6 

27.8 
24.0 

23.2 
38.1 
22.9 
30.9 


33.6 
30.0 
34.9 

40.1 
41.4 
26.9 

32.8 

29.8 
42.0 


0.6 
0.8 
0.6 

0.7 
0.9 

o!7 

0.8 
0.7 


Cammunauf^ eurapeenne 
Belgique 
Danemark 
(PUB) France 
A//emagne (ex-fefr. de la RFA) 
Aliemagne 
Gtece 
inonaG 
ifaiie 
LuxembaufQ 
PayS'Bas 
Paiiugai 
Espagne 
Rayaume-Uni 


Y other Europe -OECD 

Finland 

Iceland 

Norway (PUB) 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Turkey 


7.0 
8.8 

ll!4 
16.8 
3.7 


13.3 
8.0 

9^4 
15.4 
11.2 

1.1 


0.5 
1.1 

}2 
1.1 
0.3 


19.9 
26.5 

25!9 
29.2 
21.7 


25.5 
35.7 

35.6 
34.2 
35.1 
58.7 


0.8 
0.7 

0.7 
0.9 
0.6 


Autres pays d'Europe - OCDE 
Aufriche 
finlande 
islande 
(PUB)Norvege 
Suede 
Suisse 
Turquie 


Y Country mean 
OECD total 


7,3 
7,0 


9,6 
11.0 


0,7 
0.7 


26.3 
32,3 


36,9 
40,5 


07 
0,8 


Moyenne des pays 
ToialOCDE 


^ 

r Central and Eastern Europe 

Czech Republic (PUB) 

Hungary 

Poland 

Russia 


12.7 
12.4 


14.4 
17.6 

24.6 


0.9 
0.7 


18.3 


24.6 
22.9 

37!3 


0.8 


Europe cenfrale ef orienfale 

(PUB) R^pubiique fcheque 
Hongrie 
Poiogne 
Russie 


/ 




See Annex 1 for notes 

(PUB) means thiot percentages refer to shiares 
of public expenditure and enrolment only 






Voir notes en annexe / 
(PUB) signifie que les pourcenfogea concernent uniquement 
les rdparfiflons des d6pen$e$ et des effectifs des dtobllssennents publics 
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F04: 



Repartition des credits par niveau enseignement 



Tabic F04(A2): 

Shares of expenditure and of enrolment 

for secondary and tertiary education in public and 

government-dependent private institutions (1992) 



Tableau F()4(A2) : 

Repartithm en pourcctua^ie des depenses el des effeciifs 
pour renseii^nerneni secondaire et super teur 
dans les etablissements publics el prives subvenlionnes ( 1992) 







Secondory educotion 
ir\%e\Qr\emer\\ secondaire 


Tertiory educotion 
Enseignement superieur 




r 




As a percentoge 
of expenditure at oil 
levels combined 

En poufcenfage 
des depenses tous 
niveaux confondus 


As a percentage 
of enrolment ot oil 
levels combined 

En pOL.centage 

des ettectits tous niveaux 

confondus 


Ratio of expenditure 
to enrolment 

Ratio lepattition 
des depenses/ ■ 
repartition des effecttfs 


As 0 percentage 
of expenditure at oil 
levels combined 

En pourceniage 
des depenses tous 
niveaux confondus 


As 0 percentage 
of enrolment at oil 
levels combined 

En pourcentoge 

des effecttfs tous niveaux 

confondus 


ffotio of expenditure 
to enrolment 

Ratio repartition 
des depenses 1 
repartition des effectifs 




North America 

Canada 
United States 


34!6 


37.2 
36.3 


1.6 


37.1 
27.9 


20.4 
16.0 


1.8 
1.7 


Amerique du Nord 

Canada 
Etats-Unis 


r 


Pacific Area 

Australia 
Japan 

New Zealand (PUB) 


45.7 
39.5 


46.8 
42.7 


1.6 
0.9 


io!7 

29.6 


3!6 
13.8 


2.2 


PaysduPacifique 

AusMie 
Japan 

(PUB) Nauvelle-Zelande 


r 

r 

r 
r 


European Community 

Belgium 
Denmark 
France (PUB) 
Germany (FTFR) 
Germany 
Greece 
ireland 
Italy 

Luxembourg 
Netherlands 
Portugal 
Spain 

United Kingdom 


50.2 
41.8 
49.8 
52.6 

39!6 
50.0 

39!9 
40.0 
51.3 
46.8 


36.9 
42.1 
49.4 

43!3 
37.1 
48.2 

43! 7 

48.6 
45.1 


1.4 
1.0 
1.0 

hi 
1.0 

o!9 

1.1 

1.0 


19.8 
20.6 
18.7 
24.8 

24.3 
18.2 

30!2 

i9;s 

19.5 
20.7 


11.4 
14.8 
13.8 

9! 7 
8.8 
14.1 

12!6 

13!7 
9.2 


1.7 
1.4 
1.4 

2^8 
1.3 

2!4 

l!4 
2.3 


Communaute eurapeenne 

Belgique 
Donemark 
(PUB) France 
Allemagne (ex-ten, de la RFA) 
Aifemagne 
Grece 
Iriande 
lialie 
Luxembourg 
PayS'Bas 
Portugal 
Espagne 
Royaume-Uni 


Other Europe -OECD 

Austria 

Finland 

Iceiano 

Noway (PUB) 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Turkey 


51.5 
38.3 

43!'l 
36.4 
52.6 


44.0 
40.5 

42.1 
38.7 
43.8 
33.3 


1.2 
0.9 

i!6 

9.9 
1.2 


21.6 
26.4 

19!6 
15.0 
22.1 


17.2 
15.8 

13!5 
11.7 
10.0 
7.0 


1.3 
1.7 

l!4 
1.3 
2.2 


Autres pays d'Europe - OCDE 

Autriche 
Finlande 
Islande 
(PUB)Non/ege 
Suede 
Suisse 
Turquie 


Country mean 
OECD total 


44.6 
42.6 


42.1 
41.9 


1.0 
1.0 


22J 
25.7 


12.5 
14.8 


1.8 
1.8 


Moyenne des pays 
Total OCDC 


Central and Eastern Europe 

•Czech Republic (PUB) 

Hungary 

Poland 

Russia 


47!6 


55.1 
64.3 

26!'l 


0.9 


15.0 
21.7 


5.9 
5.2 

12^1 


2.6 
4.2 


Europe centrale et orientate 

(PUB) Republique tcheque 
Hongrie 
Pologne 
Rijssie 



See Ar^nex 1 for notes 

(PUB) means ttiat percentages refer to stiares 
of public expenditure and enrolment only 



Voir notos on annexe / 
(PUB) signlfie que le^ oourcentages concernent uniquement 
les f ^partitions dos d^pense^ des effectifs des etablissements publics 
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F04: Allocation of funds by level of education 

F04 : Repartition des credhs par nh'eau d' enseign^ 



Table F04(B): 

Relative expenditure per student by level of education 
(primary=lOO) in public and government-dependem 
private institutions (1992) 



Tableau F04(B) : 
Depenses itnifah cs rclaiives, par Niveau scolaire 
(pnmaire=/0()}, etablissements publics vt prives 
subvenfionnes ( 1992) 





Early childhood education 
Education prescoloire 


Primary education 
Er)seignemenf primaire 


Secondary education 
Enseignemenf secondaire 


Tertiary education 
Enseignemenf superieur 




\ 1 

North America 

Canada 
United States 


69 




lis 


212 


Amerique du Nord 

Canada 
Etats-Unis 


\ 

Pacific Area 

Australia 
Japan 

New Zealand (P';':) 


85 
94 


100 


no 

129 


336 
299 


Pays du Pacifique 

Austroiie 
Japan 

(PUB) Nouvelle-Zelonde 


?j ^ 1 

European Community 

Belgium 
Denmark 
France (PUB) 
Germany (RFR) 
Germany 
Greece 
Ireland 
Italy 

Luxembourg 
Netherlands 
Portugal 
Spain 

United Kingdom 


78 
145 
90 

97 
81 

87 

103 
59 


100 
100 
100 

100 
100 

100 

icxi 

100 


215 
129 
175 

156 
116 

129 

137 
141 


275 
181 
236 

410 
145 

340 

185 
305 


Communaute europeenne 

Belgique 
Danemaric 
(PUB) France 
MerDognc- iex-terr. de (a f^A) 
Aliemagne 
Grece 
Irtonde 
Italie 
Luxembourg 
PayS'Bos 
Portugal 
Espagne 
Royaume-Uni 


\ = 
Other Europe -OECD 

Austria 

Finland 

Iceland 

Norway (PUB) 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Turkey 


67 
148 

164 
128 
53 


100 
100 

icxi 

100 
100 


~ 

150 
127 

139 
110 
195 


160 
226 

195 
149 
359 


Autres pays d'Europe - QCDE 

Autriche 
Finlande 
Islande 
(PUB)Norvege 
Suede 
Suisse 
Turquie 


Country mean 
OECD total 


97 
86 


100 
100 


142 
128 


251 
227 


Moyennedespays 
Total OCDE 


'/] 

Central and Eastern Europe 

Czech Republic (PUB) 

Hungary 

Poland 

Russia 


88 


icxi 


11*6 


523 


Europe centrale etorientale 

(PUB) Republique fcheque 
Hongrie 
Pologne 
Russie 



Seo Annex ' 



. .otes 



(PUB) means u «at percentages refer to ites 
of public expenditure and enrolment oni 



Voir notes en annexe 1 
(fVB) signUie quo 10$ pourcentages concemeni unlquement 
les rdpor1ition$ des d&ponses et des effoctifs des dtabhssements publics 
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F04: Allocation of funds by level of education 

F04 : Repartition des credits par niveau d'enseigriement 



Chart F04: 

Shares of educational expenditure 
and shares of enrolment ( 1 992) 



Graphiquc F04 : 
Pourventa^e des depenses d' education 
ct poiircenta^e des effectifs ( 1 992} 
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F04: Allocation of funds by level of education 

F04 : Repartition des credits par niveau d enseignement 



Chart F04: 

Shares of educational expenditure 
and shares of enrolment (1992) 



Graphique F04 : 
Pourcentage des depenses d'ediwation 
et pourcentage des effectifs ( 1992) 
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F05: Current and capital expend :ure 



EDUCATIONAL EXPENDITURE 
BY RESOURCE CATEGORY 



POI.ICY ISSUKS 

Given the total funds available for education, each 
country*s policy-makers must decide how to spend the 
funds most effectively. In particular, they must select 
appropriate mixes of personnel and other resources for 
their educational institutions. 



KKY RESULTS 

Countries have been compared with respect to, 
first, the division of spending between current and capital 
outlay and, second, the distribution of current expendi- 
tures among compensation of teaching personnel, com- 
pensation of non-teaching personnel, and spending for 
non-personnel resources. For the OECD area as a whole, 
about 91 per cent of spending for all levels of education 
combined is current expenditure and about 9 per cent is 
capital expenditure. The capital share is larger at the ter- 
tiary level than at the primary-secondary level for most 
countries. 

Expenditures for staff compensation (including 
both s^ilary and non-salary compensation) account for 
over 80 per cent of total current spending for primary- 
secondary education in most countries (the figure for the 
OECD area as a whole is 84 per cent). The reported staff 
compensation share of total current spending is substan- 
tially lower at the tertiary level - 72 per cent for the 
OECD area as a whole - but still exceeds 65 per cent in 
most countries. 

The fraction of total current expenditure spent on 
teaching staff is, for the OECD area as a whole, 
62 per cent at the primary-secondary level and 47 per cent 
at the tertiary level. 



DKSCRimON AND INTERPRETATION 

There is a wide variation among countries with 
regard to percentages of capital spending. At the primary- 
secondary level, the reported capital share ranges from 
below 3.5 per cent (Belgium, Ireland, Italy and Portugal) 
to over 1 1 per cent in Austria and Hungary and more than 
16 per cent in Japan. At the tertiary level, some countries 
report capital shares of just over 5 per cent (Canada, 



Finland and the United Kingdom), whereas others report 
18 per cent or more (Austria, Italy, Spain and 
Switzerland). These variations may be due partly to defi- 
nitional differences among the countries. 

Most countries report that staff compensation 
accounts for between 80 and 95 per cent of current spend- 
ing for primary and secondary institutions, and between 
65 and 75 per cent of current spending for tertiary institu- 
tions. Substantially lower staff compensation percentages 
are reported by Denmark, Japan and the United Kingdom 
at the primary-secondary level and by Austria, Belgium 
Denmark, Japan and Norway at the tertiary level. 

The division of staff compensation expenditures 
between teaching and non-teaching staff is not clear-cut. 
Some countries define "teachers" narrowly, limiting the 
term to persons who teach students in the classroom; 
others use a broader definition that includes heads of 
schools and other professional personnel. Because of 
these (and other) definitional differences, the wide varia- 
tions in reported percentages of expenditures for non-tea- 
ching staff should be viewed with caution. In the case of 
primary and secondary education, these percentages 
range from less than 2 per cent in Belgium and less than 4 
per cent in Ireland to about 25 per cent in Denmark and 
the United States. 



DEFINITIONS 

The current and capital shares of expenditures are 
the percentages of total expenditures for the level of edu- 
cation in question, rep-.rted as current expenditures and 
capital expenditures, respectively. Only expenditures for 
educational institutions are considered in these calcula- 
tions; subsidies for student living expenses are excluded. 

Calculations cover the expenditures of public 
institutions or, where available, those of public institu- 
tions and government-dependent private institutions com- 
bined. 

The shares of current expenditure allocated to 
compensation of teachers, compensation of otht. staff, 
total staff compensation, and other (non-personnel) cur- 
rent outlays are calculated by expressing the respective 
amounts as percentages of total current expenditures. In 
some cases, compensation of teaching staff means com- 
pensation of classroom teachers only, but in others it 
includes that of heads of schools and other professional 
educators. 
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F05: Current and capital expenditure 



F05 : Depenses de fonctionnement et depenses en capital 



Table F05(l): 

Expenditure by resource category for primary and 
secondary education in public and government-dependent 
private institutions (1992) 


Tableau F()5( n : 

Depenses d' education par nature pour V enseii^nenwnt 
primaire et secondaire. etablissenients publics 
et prives subventionnes ( 1 992 ) 
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F05: Current and capital expenditure 



F05 : Depenses de fonctionnement et depenses en capital 



Table F05(2): 

Expenditure by resource category for 

tertiary education in public and government-dependent 

private institutions (1992) 
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F05: Current and capital expenditure 



F05 : Depenses de fonctionnement et d^penses en capital 



Table F05(3): 

Expenditure by resource category for all levels of 
education combined in public and government-dependent 
private institutions (1992) 
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et prives suhventionnes (1992) 
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F05: Current and capital expenditure 



F05 : Depenses de fonctionnement et depetues en capital 



Chart F05(l): 

Percentage of total expenditure 

(current, capita!) in primary and secondary', 

tertiary and all levels of education (1992) 



Primary and secondary 



Graphiqiie F05(l) : 
Repartition dcs depenses totales entre 
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pour r enseiiinement prinuiire et secondaire, 
siipcrietn et tons niveaiLX confondiis ( 1992) 
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F05: Current and capital expenditure 

F05 : Depenses de fonctionnement et depeuses en capital 



Chart F05(2): 

Compensation of all staff and other current 
expenditure as a percentage of current expenditure 
in primary and secondary, tertiary, 
and all levels of education (1992) 



Primary and secondary 



Graphlque F05{2) : 
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Fl 1 : Funds from public and private sources 



FUNDS FROM PUBLIC AND PRIVATE SOURCES 

POLICY ISSUES 

A vigorously debated issue in some countries is 
whether or to what degree the costs of educativ^ n should 
be borne by the individuals who benefit rather than by 
society as a whole. This question is especially relevant at 
the beginning and end stages of education -~ early child- 
hood education on one hand, and tertiary education on the 
other - where the practice of full or near-full public fund- 
ing is less dominant than at the primary and secondary 
levels. 



KEY RESULTS 

The following results pertain only to the relatively 
few countries - eight in the case of primary and secondary 
education, eleven in the case of tertiary - that have pro- 
vided reasonably complete data on education expendi- 
tures from private sources. 

The average share of education funds generated in 
the private sector (all levels of education combined) is 
8 per cent, and the average private share of final expendi- 
tures (counting funds transferred from the public sector) 
is 16.0 per cent. 

Private funding plays a much more important role 
in tertiary education than at any other level. On average, 
13.9 per cent of all *ertiary spending originates in the pri- 
vate sector. The private share of final expenditures for 
tertiary education (counting scholarships and other subsi- 
dies to students) averages 3 1 .5 per cent. 

DESCRIPTION AND INTERPRETATION 

Because many countries have been unable to pro- 
vide complete (or, in some cases, any) data on education 
funds from private sources, this indicator has been calcu- 
lated for only a minority of the OECD countries. It is 
expected that more countries will be able to provide data 
on private expenditures in the future. 

Among the countries represented, the shares of 
education funds originating in the private sector (all levels 
of education combined) range from 1.6 per cent in 
Sweden and 2.9 per cent in Denmark to 22.6 per cent in 
the United States and 24.0 per cent in Japan. 



The private shares of final education expenditures 
are higher than the initial shares because the former 
reflect funds that are transferred to as well as generated in 
the private sector; the former are found mainly in the form 
of scholarships and other subsidies for students. The pri- 
vate shares of expenditures (for all levels of education 
combined) after transfers range from 7.0 per cent in 
Canada and 8.8 per cent in France to over 24 per cent in 
both the United States and Japan. The Nordic countries, 
the Netherlands and Australia have very small initial pri- 
vate shares, but substantial private shares after transfers. 

Countries differ greatly in the degree of private 
funding of tertiary education. Only very small shares 
originate in the private sector in Australia, Canada, 
Denmark and Sweden. In contrast, over 45 per cent of all 
tertiary spending in the United States and over 60 per cent 
of all tertiary spending in Japan derives from private 
sources. 

The final private shares of tertiary spending are 
shaiply higher than the initial private shares in most cases. 
For example, the initial and final private shares in 
Denmark are 1.2 per cent and 37.9 per cent, respectively. 
The differences are accounted for by public subsidies to 
students or households, most of which are subsidies for 
student living expenses. Note that the figures on private 
spending do not include student living expenses (for 
housing, meals, etc.) except to the extent that they are 
publicly subsidised. If all living expenses were included, 
the private shares of both initial and final tertiary spend- 
ing would be much higher. If student living expenses 
were excluded entirely from the calculations (regardless 
of whether they were subsidised), the initial and final pri- 
vate shares of spending would differ only slightly. 

The main indicator tables do not take into account 
direct household purchases of educational goods and ser- 
vices - e.g. purchases of books, paper, calculators, school 
uniforms and other personal items used at school. Most 
countries have no data on the costs of these items, but a 
few have developed estimates from household surveys. 
Table Fl 1(B) shows the effects of including the direct 
purchases for four countries with such surveys. The result 
is to raise the private shares of initial spending (all levels 
of education combined) of Canada, France and the United 
States by 2 to 3 percentage points, and the private share of 
Spain by more than 7 percentage points. Some of the 
effects on private shares of tertiary spending are consider- 
ably greater. It is reasonable to conclude that the omis- 
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Fl 1: Funds from public and private sources 



sion of direct purchases results in substantial understate- 
ment of the private sector's contribution to education 
spending. 

DEFINITIONS 

The initial public and private shares of education 
funds are the percentages of total education spending origi- 
nating in, or generated by, the public and private sectors. 
Total education spending is here defined as total expendi- 
tures for educational institutions plus the publicly subsid- 
ised portion of student living expenses. Initial public 
spending includes both direct public expenditures for edu- 
cational institutions and transfers to the private sector. 
Initial private spending includes tuition fees and other stu- 
dent or household payments to educational institutions, less 
the portion of such payments offset by public subsidies. 



The final public and private shares are the percent- 
ages of education funds expended directly by public and 
private purchasers of educational services. Final public 
spending includes direct public purchases of educational 
resources and payments to educational institutions, but 
excludes transfers to households and other private enti- 
ties. Final private spending includes tuition fees and other 
private payments to educational institutions (whether or 
not offset by public subsidies), plus the publicly subsid- 
ised portion of student living expenses. 

Direct household purchases of educational goods 
and services are excluded from the main calculations of 
initial and final shares, but are reflected in Table Fl 1(B) 
covering the four countries for which data on direct pur- 
chases are available. 
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Fl 1 : Funds from public and private sources 



Fll : Fonds publics etfonds prives 



Table Fl HAD: 

Shares of funds from public and private sources 
for primary and secondary education (1992) 



Tableau FN (Ah : 

Repartition par source desjlnanccments publics et prives 
de I' ensei^uemcut primaire et secondaire (1992) 





Initial funds (Defore transfers between levels 


Final funds (after transfers between levels 






of governrr^ent and frorr^ public-to-private) 


of government and fronr^ public -to-private) 






%o^^ce$ inifiafes 


Sources finales 






Cavanf Uansferts enUe echelons 


(apres Uansferts entre ectielons 






adminisUotifs et cfu public au prive) 


administratifs et c/u pubWc au prive) 






Public 


Privote 


Public 


Private 






sources 


sources 


sources 


sources 






Financemenf 


F/nar.cemenf 


Ffnancemenf 


F/nancemenf 




in lo 


pub//c 


prive 


pufc>//c 


. prive 


en% 


iNurin /AfTicrico 










A ' - ^ Kl ^ 

ArDenQue du Nord 


Canada 


95.5 


4.5 


95.5 


4.5 


Canada 


United State 


90.9 


9.1 


90.9 


9.1 


Etats-Unis 


Pacific Area 










PaysduPacifique 


Australia 










AusttaliQ 


■Japan 


91 !i 


8.9 


91 !i 


8!9 


Japan 


New Zealand 










Nouvefle-Zetande 


European Community 










Communaute eurapeenne 


Belgium 










Befgique 


Denmark 


lUU.U 






1 1 A 
1 1 .0 


Danemark 


France 


93.4 


6.6 


92.1 


7.9 


France 


Germany (FTFR) 










Allemagne (ex-fen. de la RFA) 


Germany 










Aliemagne 


Greece 


... 








Grece 


Ireland 










Iriande 


Italy 


... 








Itafie 


Luxembourg 










LuxemfDOurg 


Netherlands 


100.0 




88.1 


1 1.9 


Pays-Bas 


Portunnl 










rUliUyUi 


Spain 


87.8 


12.2 


86.4 


13.6 


Espagne 












KoyaurnG'Uni 


other Europe - OECD 










Autres pays d' Europe - OCDE 


Austria 










Autriche 


Finland 










Finlande 


Iceland 










fslande 


Norway 










Norvege 


Sweden 


ioo!6 




91 !3 


8!7 


Suede 


Switzerland 










Suisse 


Turkey 












Jurquie 


Country mean 


94.8 


5.2 


90.5 


9.5 


Moyennedespays 


Central and Eastern Europe 










Europe centrafe et orientale 


Czech Republic 










Republique fcheque 


Hungary 










Hongrie 


Poland 










Pologne 


Russia 










Russie 



See Annex I for notes 
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Fl 1: Funds from public and private sources 



FU : Fonds publics et fonds prives 



Table FI1(A2): 

Shares of funds from public and private sources 
for tertiary education (1992) 



Tableau FIKAI) : 

Refyartifion par source des financements publics et prives 
(le r enseiiinement superieur (1992) 





Initlol funds (before tfonsfe(s between levels 


Finol funds (offer tronsfers between levels 






of government ond from public-to-privote) 


of government ond from public-to-privote) 






Sources initioles 


Sources finales 






(avont tronsferts entre echelons 


(opres tronsferts entre echelons 






administrotifs et du public ou prive) 


administrotifs et du public ou prive) 






Public 


Privote 


Public 


Privote 






sources 


sources 


sources 


sources 






Financement 


finoncement 


fthoncemenf 


Fir\oncement 




in% 


public 


prive 


public 


prive 


on % 


North America 










/^^^G^Que ou /vuro 


Canada 


97 A 


2.6 


84.7 


15.3 


Conodo 


United States 


54.5 


45.5 


49.6 


50.4 


EtotS'Unis 


Pr*:jficArea 










Pays du Pocifique 


r\\iQ\\\j\\\t 


100.0 




78.1 


21.9 


Austrolie 


Jnnnn 


397 


60.3 


39.7 


60.3 


Jopon 


New 7ealand 

' 










Nouvelle-Zefonde 


European Community 










Communaufe europeenne 


Belgium 










Beigique 


Denmark 


Oft ft 


1 .z 


AO 1 
OZ. 1 


0/ .y 


Donemofk 


France 


91.1 


8.9 


83.7 


16.3 


France 


Germany (FTFR) 










AiiefDogne (ex-ierr, de to RfA) 


Germany 










Aflemogne 


Greece 










Grece 


Ireland 


83.3 


16.7 


66.8 


33.2 


klonde 


Italy 










fiolie 


Luxembourg 










Luxembourg 


Nettierlands 


100.6 


- 


70.5 


29.5 


Poys-Bcs 


rorrugai 










Pnrfunnl 


Spain 


00.»4 


lA <S 


77.2 


22.8 


Espogne 


United Kingdom 


100.0 




111 


22.3 


0/M//^l Irv^A-I lit' 

KOyUumt? ur. 


Other Europe -OECD 










Aufres poys d Europe - OCDE 


Austria 










Autriche 


Finland 










Finlonde 


Iceland 










Isfonde 


Norway 










Norvege 


Sweden 


99!3 


0.7 


629 


37! 1 


Suede 


Switzerland 










Suisse 


Turi<ey 










Turquie 


Country mean 


86.1 


13.9 


68.5 


31.5 


Moyennedespays 


'A 

Central and Eastern Europe 










Europe ceniraie ei orientole 


Czech Republic 










Repubiique icheque 


Hungary 










Hongrie 


Poland 










Poiogne 


Russia 










Russie 



See Annex 1 for notes 
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Fll: Funds from public and private sources 



Fll : Fonds publics et fondsprives 



Table FI I (A3): 

Shares of funds from public and private sources 
for all levels of education combined (1992) 



Tableau Fll(A3): 

Repartition par source des financements publics et prives 
de I'e^iseignement, tous niveaux scolaires confondus (1992) 





Initial funds (before transfers between levels 


Final funds (after transfers between levels 






of government and from public-to-private) 


of government and from public-to-private) 






Sources initiales 


Sources finales 






(avanf transferts enfre Echelons 


(apres transferts entre echelons 






administratifs et du public ou pnv6) 


administratifs et du public au priv^) _ 






Public 


Private 


Public 1 


Private 






sources 


sources 


sources 


sources 






F/nancemenf 


F/nancemenf 


ff'nancemenf 


F/nancemenf 






pub//c 


pf/ve 


public 


pf/ve 


en% 


North America 










AmeriqueduNord 


Canada 


y/.o 


2./ 


93.0 


7.0 


Canada 


United States 


77.4 


22.6 


75.6 


24.4 


Efafs-Unis 


Pacific Area 










PaysduPacifique 


Ai icfrnlin 


inn n 




oo.o 


1 o.o 




innnn 


76.0 


24 0 


75.7 




JKJfJUl I 


Mow 7onlnnH 
— ' 










iVULfvw/y^^o/Ui/ut? 


European Community 










ComrDunaufe europeenne 


Belgium 




2.9 






BelaiauG 


Denmark 


97.1 


78!6 


21 !4 


Danemark 


France 




o./ 


01 9 


A A 

O.O 


France 


Germany (FTFR) 










Aliemogne (ex-ferr. de la RfA) 


Germany 










AllerDagne 


Greece 










Gfece 


Ireland 


93.] 


6!9 


86.5 


13.5 


ifiande 


Italy 










ifalie 


Luxembourg 










Luxembourg 


Netherlands 


100.6 


- 


83^6 


16!5 


Pays-Bos 


Portugal 










Poffugol 


Spain 


86.3 


13.7 


84.1 


15.9 


Espagne 


United Kingdom 










Royaume-Uni 


Other Europe -OECD 










Aufres pays d'Europe - OCDE 


Austria 










Aufriche 


Finland 










finfande 


Iceland 










fslande 


Norway 










Norvege 


Sweden 


98!4 


l".6 


85^3 


14.7 


Suede 


Switzerland 










Suisse 


Turl<ey 










Turquie 


Country mean 


91:9 


8.1 


84.0 


16.0 


Moyer^r^e des pays 


^ 

Central and Eastern Europe 










Europe cenfrole et orientate 


Czech Republic 










Republique fcheque 


Hungary 










Hongrie 


Poland 










Pofogne 


Russia 










Russie 



See Annex 1 for r^otes 
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Fl 1 : Funds from public and private sources 



Fll : Fonds publics etfonds prives 



Table Fll(B): 

Private shares of funds by level of education 
excluding or including direct household 
purchases (1992) 



Tableau FII(B): 

Repartition des financenw fits prives de,r enseignement 
avec on sans les donnees sur les achats directs 
par les ntena^^es ( 1992) 





Initial funds (before transfers between levels 
of government and from public-to-private) 
Sources initiales 
(Qvant transferfs enUe echelons 
administratifs et du pubiic au prive) 


Final funds (after transfers between levels 
of government and from publlc-to-privote) 
Sources fmaies 
(opres transferfs entre eche/ons 
administratifs et du pubiic au piive) 




Primary and secondary 
education 

Enseignement primoire 
etsecondaire 


•5) 

0 9" 

1 f 
■s k 

>■ £ 


All levels of education 
fous niveaux confondus 


Primary and secondary 
education 

Enseignement primaire 
etsecondaire 


Tertiary oducation 
Enseignement superieur 

1 


All levels of education 
fous niveaux confondus 


Canada 
















oypIi iHtnn HHP 

C7AL>IUUU \JV\r 


4.5 


2.6 


2.7 


4.5 


15.3 


7.0 


0V6C ADM 


including DHP 


5.8 


8.1 


5.5 


5.8 


20.1 


9.7 


sons ADM 


France 














France 


excluding DHP 


6.6 


8.9 


6.7 


7.9 


16.3 


8.8 


ovec ADM 


Including DHP 


9.6 


15.2 


10.1 


10.9 


22.0 


1Z2 


sans ADM 


Spain 














Espagne 


excluding DHP 


12.2 


16.6 


13.7 


13.6 


22.8 


15.9 


avec ADM 


including DHP 


18.3 


23.8 


21.2 


19.6 


29.4 


23.3 


sans ADM 


United States 














EfafS'Unis 


excluding DHP 


9.1 


45.5 


22.6 


9.1 


50.4 


24.4 


avec ADM 


including DHP 


9.6 


48.2 


24.4 


9.6 


52.9 


26.1 


sansADM 



See Annex 1 for notes 

DHP: Direct household purchoses 



Voir notes en annexe 1 
ADM : Actiots directs par les manages 
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Fl 1: Funds from public and private sources 



Fll : Fonds publics etfonds prives 



Chart Fl I: 

Public and private shares of funds 

by source for all levels 

of education combined (1992) 



Netherlands 



Australia 



Sweden 



Canado 



Denmark 



France 



Ireland 



Country mean 



Spain 



United States 



Japan 




Graphique Fll : 
Repaniuon par source des fnumcements 
publics et prives de rensei^nement, 
tons niveaux confondus (1992) 



Pays-Bos 





Austraiie 



Suede 



Canada 



Danemark 



France 



Monde 



Moyennedespays 



Espagne 



EtatS'Unis 



Japan 



20 



40 



60 



Public sources 
3 Financement pubHc 



80 



Private sources 
Financement priv& 



100 % 



I Initial funds (before between levels of government 

and public to pr»vate transfers) 
F Final funds (after between levels of government 

and public to private transfers) 
Countries are ranked in order of decreasing initial funds 
for public Institutions 



/ Sources intfiales (avanf transferts entre 6che!ons aciminisfroUfs 
ef transferts du secteur public au secteur priv6) 
f . Saurces finales (apr^s transferts entro dche/ons administratifs 
et transferti du secteur public au secteur priv6) 
Les pays sont classes par ordre d^craissant des sources irvtiales 
des ^tabtissemen's publics 
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F12: Public funds by level of government 



EDUCATIONAL EXPENDITURE 
BY INITIAL SOURCE OF FUNDS 



POLICY ISSUES 

Several OE.CD countries hiwc acted recently to 
decentralise educa.ional decision-making within the pub- 
lic sector, and others arc considering decentralisation 
measures. An important element of this process is the 
division of responsibility for, and control over, the fund- 
ing of education among national, regional and local 
authorities. 



KEY RESiJi;rs 

Countries vary widely in how they divide the pub- 
lic sector's responsibility for financing education. In 
many cases, this division also differs sharply between the 
primary-secondary and tertiary education sectors of the 
same country. 

Among the diverse patterns observed at the pri- 
mary-secondary level are the following: 

• the central government is both the main initial 
source and the main final spender of education funds; 

• central government is the main initial source but 
regional or local authorities the main direct purchasers of 
cducaUonal resources; 

• regional authorities are both the main initial 
sources and the main final purchasers; 

• funding responsibilities are shared between 
regional and local authorities. 

Usually - but with some notable exceptions - 
responsibility for financing education is more centralised 
at the tertiary level than at the primary or secondary lev- 
els. In most of the countries for which data are available, 
the central government has the dominant role as both ini- 
tial source and final spender of tertiary funds. In a few 
countries, regional governments play the dominant role; 
in a third category, responsibilities are shared in various 
proportions between central government and regional or 
local authorities. 



DKSl Kin iON AND INTKRimKI ATION 

Based on the percentages of public funds for pri- 
mary and secondary education generated and spent by 



ERLC 



central, regional and local gcvemments, countries can be 
grouped into the following categories: 

1. Central government is both the main initial 
source and the main final spender of primary -secondary 
funds: France, Ireland, Italy, the Netherlands and New 
Zealand. 

2. Central government is the main initial source of 
funds, but regional or local authorities are the main final 
purchasers of educational services: Austria, Finland, 
Hungary and the United Kingdom (a special case dis- 
cussed below). 

3. Regional governments are both the main initial 
sources and the main final spenders of primary-secondary 
funds: Australia, Belgium, Germany (FTFR) and Japan. 

4. Most funding responsibilities are divided be- 
tween regional and local authorities, with central govern- 
ment playing a minor role: Canada, Switzerland and the 
United States. 

5. Central government shares with regional or 
local authorities the responsibility for both generating 
education funds and purchasing educational services: the 
Czech Republic, Denmark and Spain. 

In the following countries, central government 
plays the dominant role in financing tertiary education, 
meaning that it is both the initial source and final spender 
of at least 60 per cent (but often close to 100 per cent) of 
all funds for tertiary education: Austria, the Czech 
Republic, Denmark, Finland, France, Hungary, Ireland, 
Italy, Japan, the Netherlands, New Zealand and the 
United Kingdom. In Australia, the central government 
generates most funds but regional governments arc the 
main final spenders. 

In Belgium, Canada and Germany (FTFR), region- 
al authorities play the same dominant role as that played 
by central governments in the countries listed above. 

In Spain, Switzerland and the United States, 
responsibilities for both generating funds and purchasing 
tertiary education services are shared between the central 
and regional governments. 

Note, however, that these classifications do not 
take into account flows of general-purpose funds - that is, 
funds not specifically earmarked for education - from 
central to regional or local governments, or in some cases 
from regional governments to localities. If proportionate 
shares of these general-purpose transfers were attributed 
to education, the central government's role as initial pro- 
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F12: Public funds by level of government 



vider of funds would appear substantially larger in such 
countries as Australia, Austria, Canada, Germany (FTFR) 
and Spain. 

Two special cases deserve mention. First, the 
local authorities responsible for operating schools in the 
United Kingdom are financed mainly with central govern- 
ment funds. Although these funds consist principally of 
general-purpose grants and shared revenues, it seems 
appropriate in this comparison to count the United 
Kingdom as one of the countries in which the central 
government is the main source of education funds. 
Second, the main responsibility for financing education in 
Belgium is borne by the three language-based commu- 
nities. Because the Belgian authorities classify the com- 
munities as regional governments, Belgium has been 
included among the countries that assign primary respv-n- 
sibility to regional units. 



DEFINITIONS 

The initial education expenditure of each level of 
government - also referred to as the expenditure originat- 
ing at that level - is the total educational expenditure of 
all public authorities at the level in question (direct expen- 



ditures plus transfers between levels of government and 
transfers to the private sector), less the transfers received 
from governments at other levels. Shares of initial expen- 
diture are calculated in relation to the total, consolidated 
expenditure of all three levels of government. Funds 
received from international sources have been counted as 
transfers received by the central government. 

As already mentioned, only expenditures specifi- 
cally designated for education are taken into account in 
determining initial shares. General-purpose transfers 
between levels of government, which provide much of the 
revenue of regional and local governments in some coun- 
tries, have been excluded from the calculations- 

The final expenditure of each level of government 
is the amount speat directly on educational services by all 
public authorities at that level. It does not include trans- 
fers to other levels of government or to households or 
other private entities. Shares of final expenditure are cal- 
culated in relation to the total direct expenditure for edu- 
cational services of all levels of government combined. 

For the public sector as a whole, final expenditure 
is less than initial expenditure because some funds gener- 
ated there are transferred to, and ultimately used by, 
households and other private parties. 
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F12 : Financement public par niveau administratif 



Table F12(l): 

Sources of public funds by level of government 
for primary and secondary education (1992) 


Tableau F 1 2(1 ) : 

Financement public de V enseignement par niveau administratif, 
enseignement primaire et secondaire ( 1992) 


(1 


Sources of initial funds (before trar^fers 

between levels of government) 
%ouiCQ% initiates de financement (avant 
transferts entre ect^elons administratifs) 


Sources of final funds (after tror^fers 

between levels of government) 
Sources finales de financement (apr^s 
transferts entre ^fiefons administratifs) 




in% 


Central 


Regional 


Locol 


Total 


Central 


Regionol 


Local 


Total 


en% 


[ North America 
Canada 
United States 


2.4 
7.6 


63.8 
47.9 


33.8 
44.5 


100.0 
100.0 


1.8 

0.8 ; 


8.0 
0.4 


90.3 
98.8 


100.0 
100.0 


Amerique du Nord 
Conodo 
Efofs-Unis 


V\ [ 

r Pacitic Area 
Australia 
Japan 

New Zealand 


28.9 
24.5 
100.0 


71.0 
75.5 


0.1 

X 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


0.2 
0.3 
100.0 


99.8 
99.7 


0.1 

X 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


PoysduPocifique 

Ausfrofie 
Jopon 
Nouvelle-Zelande 


A 

European Community 

Belgium 

Denmark 

Ranee 

Germany (FTFR) 

Germany 

Greece 

Ireland 

Italy 

Luxembourg 
Netherlonds 
Portugal 
Spain 

United Kingdom 


X 

28.4 
74.8 
u.o 

95J 
79.0 

96^4 

48'.3 
6.5 

1 


95.7 
11.4 
11.7 
ou.z 

4.8 

44!6 


4.3 
60.2 
13.5 

10 1 

ly. 1 

o.'i 

16.1 

3'.6 

6'.3 
93.5 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
inn n 

ioo!6 

100.0 

ioo!o 
loo'.o 

100.0 


X 

25.9 
72.9 

84!4 
79.0 

74*.7 

41 !9 
3.6 


93.5 
13.2 
13.3 
78.1 

4.8 

51.7 


6.5 
60.8 
13.7 
21.9 

15^6 
16.1 

25^3 

6*.4 
96.4 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

ioo!6 

100.0 

ioo!o 
ioo!o 

1CX).0 


Communoufe europ6enne 
Beigique 
Donemoric 
Fronce 

Aiiemagne (ex-fen. de io RFA) 
Aiiemogne 
Grece 
irfonde 
ifoiie 
Luxembourg 
Poys-Bas 
Porfugai 
Espagne 
Royoume-Uni 


Y Other Eurcrpe-OECD 

Austria 

Finland 

Iceland 

Norway 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Turkey 


69.4 
70.6 

3!4 


10.4 
52^2 


20.2 
29.4 

44^4 


100.0 
100.0 

100.6 


31.8 
14.7 

o!5 


42.8 
45'.8 


25.4 
85.3 

53!8 


100.0 
100.0 

ioo!o 


Aufres pays d'Europe - OCDE 
Aufrictte 
Finiande 
isiande 
Nofvege 
Suede 
Suisse 
Turquie 


\a 

f Counfrymwn 


43.4 


33.5 


22.9 


100.0 


31.3 


32.4 


36.2 


100.0 


Moyennedespays 


U 

7 Central and Eastern Europe 

Czech Republic 
Hungary 
Poland 
Russia 


68.4 
71.8 


X 


31.6 
28.2 


100.0 
100.0 


68.4 
4.1 


X 


31.6 
95.9 


100.0 
100.0 


Europe cenfrale eforienfaie 
Repubiiquefctieque 
Hongrie 
Poiogne 
Russie 






















See Annex 1 for notes 
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FI2 : Financement public par nive m administratif 



Table F 1 2(2): 

Sources of public funds by level of government 
for tertiary education (1992) 



Tableau F12{2): 
Financement puhfic de l ensei^ncnient par niveau 
administratif, cnsei^nenient superieur (1992) 



in% 



Sources of initial funds (before transfers 

between levels of government) 
Soufces initiales de financement (avant 
transferts entre echelons administratifs) 



Central 



Regional 



Local 



Total 



Sources of final funds (after trar^sfers 

betv/een levels of government) 
Sources finales de financement (apres 
transferts entre ect^elons administratifs) 



Central 



Regional 



Local 



Total 



en% 



North America 

Canada 
United States 



29.4 
36.2 



70.6 
57.9 



5.9 



100.0 
100.0 



24.5 
30.7 



75.5 
62.8 



6.4 



100.0 
100.0 



Amefique du Nord 

Canada 
EtafS'Unis 



Pacific Area 

Australia 
Japan 

New Zealand 



73.5 
86.0 
100.0 



26.4 
14.0 



100.0 
100.0 
100.0 



5.4 
85.7 
100.0 



94.6 
14.3 



100.0 
100.0 
100.0 



Pays du Pacifique 

Ausfralie 
Japon 
Nouvelle-Zelande 
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F12: Public funds by level of government 



F12 : Financement public par niveau administratif 



Table F!2(3): 

Sources of public funds by level of government 
for all levels of education combined ( 1992) 



Tableau F12{3) : 
Financement public de V enseigncment par niveau 
administratif. tons niveaia scolaires confonJus (1992) 
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FI2: Public funds 'evel of government 



F12 : Financement public par niveau administratij 



Chart F12: 

Sources of public funds for all levels 

of education combined 

by level of government ( 1 992) 
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F13: Shexe of education in public spending 



PUBLIC EXPENDITURE FOR EDUCATION 
RELATIVE TO TOTAL PUBLIC EXPENDITURE 

POLICY ISSUES 

Education must compete for public financial sup- 
port against all the other areas for which government is 
responsible. Whether education should receive a larger 
or smaller share of the total public budget is an issue fre- 
quently debated everywhere. 



KEY RESULTS 

About 12 per cent of all public expenditure in a 
"typical" OECD country is devoted to education: 1 1 per 
cent is spent to support educational institutions, and I per 
cent consists of subsidies to the "private sector". On aver- 
age, 7.9 per cent of total public spending is allocated to 
primary and secondary education and 2.8 per cent to 
tertiary education. 

Most countries devote between 9 and 14 per cent of 
total government outlays to education. Primary-secondary 
education accounts for between 5.4 and 9.6 per cent of total 
public spending in most cases. The tertiary share is more 
variable, ranging between 1.5 and 4.9 per cent. 



DESCRIPTION AND INTERPRETATION 

The education share of the total public sector bud- 
get is lowest (below 10 per cent) in Germany (FTFR), 
Italy and the Netherlands. Those same countries also 
devote the smallest shares of the public budget to primary 
and secondary education. The percentage of total public 
spending allocated to education is highest (more than 
14 per cent) in Australia, Canada, the Czech Republic, 
Hungary, Norway, Switzerland and the United States. 

Canada and Australia also devote the largest frac- 
tions of public spending to tertiary education (4.7 and 
4.9 per cent, respectively). The fact that only I per cent of 
Japan*s public budget is allocated to tertiary education is 
explained in part by Japan*s heavy reliance on private 
financing of tertiary studies. Other countries that spend 
relatively small shares of public funds on tertiary educa- 
tion (between 1.5 and 1.7 per cent) are Belgium, France 
and Italy. (Sweden would be included in the group if sub- 
sidies to the private sector were not counted.) 



Variations in the education share of total public 
spending reflect differences among countries in the divi- 
sion of responsibility for financing education between the 
public and private sectors. For instance, countries that 
require students to pay tuition fees and/or finance most or 
all of their own living expenses are likely to devote smal- 
ler percentages of public funds to tertiary education, other 
things being equal, than countries that provide "free" ter- 
tiary education and/or generous public subsidies to ter- 
tiary students. 

Moreover, variations in the percentage of the pub- 
lic budget devoted to education also reflect differences in 
the breadth of the public sector's responsibilities outside 
education. For example, countries that spend relatively 
large amounts on their social security and national health 
care systems [e.g. Austria, France, Germany (FTFR), 
Sweden] will appear to be spending relatively smaller 
percentages on education. Moreover, the results of the 
comparison are sensitive to how total public expenditure 
is defined. The results would be quite different if, for 
example, the denominator excluded the expenditures of 
social security funds, or if it were limited to social pro- 
gramme expenditures only. 

DEFINITIONS 

In this indicator, each of the following three 
expenditure variables is expressed as a percentage of the 
country's total public sector expenditures: a) direct pub- 
lic expenditures for educational services; b) public subsi- 
dies for education to the private sector; and c) total educa- 
tional expenditures (i.e. the sum of direct expenditures 
and public subsidies). These percentages are calculated 
for primary and secondary education, tertiary education, 
and all levels of education combined. 

Direct public expenditures for educational services 
include both the amounts spent directly by governments 
to hire educational personnel and procure other resources 
and the amounts provided by governments to institutions 
(public or private) for use by the institutions themselves to 
acquire educational resources. Public subsidies include 
scholarships and other financial aid to students plus cer- 
tain subsidies to other private entities but exclude the 
aforesaid payments to institutions. 

The data on total public expenditures for all pur- 
poses (the denominator in all percentage Calculations) 
have been taken froiti the OECD National Accounts 
Database. 
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F13: Share of education in public spenc^'ng 



F13 : Part de V education dans les depenses puhliques: 



Table F 13: 

. Public educational expenditure as a percentage 
of total public expenditure (1992) 
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F13: Share of education in public spending 

F13 : Part de r education dans les depenses puhliques 



Chart F 13: 

Direct public expenditure 
for education as a percentage 
of total public expenditure (1992) 
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POl ; Participation in formal education 



PARTICIPATION IN FORMAL EDUCATION 
RELATIVE TO THE POPULATION 
AGED 5 TO 29 



POLICY ISSUES 

On the basis of participation and schooling expec- 
tancy figures, what modifications should governments 
pursue with regard to development of their education sys- 
tems? Do results call for a shift in sectoral priorities? 



KEY RESULTS 

There are on average more than 50 students enrol- 
led full-time in primary, secondary or tertiary education 
per 100 persons in the population 5 to 29 years of age. 
About 20 enrolments separate the two extremes: Turkey 
(40) and Finland (61). 

Part-time schooling, markedly uneven in its devel- 
opment from country to country, concerns, on average, 
relatively few students; the vast majority attend public 
institutions. 

There is considerable variation in the number of 
students enrolled in tertiary education relative to the 5 to 
29 year-old population, with the figures sometimes dou- 
bling between countries. 

Differences among countries are put into sharper 
focus by examining the projected number of years during 
which a 5 year-old can expect to be enrolled in school, 
which vary from less than 10 years to 16 years. 



DESCRIPTION AND INTERPRETATION 

With the exception of Turkey (40) and Russia (45), 
the indicator for participation in full-time schooling of 
those 5 to 29 years of age ranges from 49 to 61. For the 
majority of countries, the number of students is about half 
the size of the population in that age group. The number 
is highest (58 or above) in Canada, France and Finland. 

These disparities are explained in part by the rather 
uneven development of tertiary education - from two stu- 
dents per 100 persons 5 to 29 years old in Hungary to 
10 in Canada and Finland. 

However, participation rates also vary in primary 
and lower secondary education. Because there is virtually 



universal enrolment at this level, this variation reflects a 
purely demographic factor: the relative size of the young- 
er age cohorts within the 5 to 29 year-old population 
which is highest in Australia and Ireland, and lowest in 
Austria, Germany (FTFR) and Italy. These differences 
also contribute to the variation found in the figures for all 
levels combined. 

Whether full-time or part-time, enrolment in pub- 
lic establishments predominates most often, Belgium and 
the Netherlands, however, provide an exception, with a 
majority of students in the private government-funded 
sector. Spain also has a sizeable number of students in 
this sector. The purely private sector, generally very 
small, is largest in Japan (12) and the United States (7). 

Average schooling expectancy is lowest - 1 3 years 
or less - in the Czech Republic, Hungary, Poland, Turkey 
and Russia. It is highest, 15.5 years or more, in Belgium, 
Denmark, France, Germany (FTFR) and the Netherlands. 
In all the other countries the average expectancy is about 
14 or 15 years. Taking into account part-time schooling 
affects the results of the calculations slightly; the gain 
attains or exceeds half-a-year for Hungary, New Zealand, 
Norway, Russia, the United Kingdom and the United 
States. 



DEFINITIONS 

This indicator shows the number of students enrol- 
led in education per 100 individuals 5 to 29 years of age. 
Students enrolled in primary, secondary or tertiary educa- 
tion are counted regardless of their age. Also, students 
enrolled in pre-primary education, even if they are 5 years 
or older, are excluded. 

The expectation of participation relative to the 
1991/92 school year is obtained by adding the net enrol- 
ment rates for each year of age from 5 (independently if 5, 
6 or 7 year-olds attend a pre-primary or primary school) to 
29, and dividing by 100. This indicator represents, there- 
fore, the (hypothetical) duration of schooling for a 5 year- 
old child under current conditions. Should there be a ten- 
dency to lengthen (or shorten) studies during the ensuing 
years, the actual average duration of schooling for the 
cohort will be higher (or lower). The calculation does not 
include expected enrolment beyond the age of 29. Full- 
time equivalents have been calculated using the coeffi- 
cients supplied by the countries. 
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POl: Participation in formal education 



POl : Scolarisation dans Venseignement forme I 



Table PO! (A!): 

Number of full-time students per 100 persons 
in the population aged 5 to 29 (1992) 








Tableau POl (Ah : 
Effectifs sc olarises a plein temps pour 100 person nes 
de la population de 5 a 29 ans ( 1992} 
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3.7 


3.0 
07 
3.3 

44 
3.9 


Cammunaufe europeenne 
Befgique 
Danemark 
France 

Allemagne (ex-ten. de ia RFA) 
Allemagne 
Grece 
Iriande 
Ifaiie 
Luxembourg 
PayS'Bas 
Portugal 
Espagne 
Royaume-Uni 


Y Ottier Europe -OECD 

Austria 

Finland 

Iceland 

Norway 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Turkey 


26.7 
36.0 

31.3 
32.0 
32.0 
31.5 


14.5 
14.4 

15.1 
10.7 
11.7 
5.4 


9.3 
10.4 

8^2 
7.5 
5.0 
2.8 


0.3 


50.5 
60.8 

64.6 
50.2 
49.1 
39.7 


47.2 
58.5 

52.1 
49.5 
45.9 
39.1 


3.3 
2.2 

07 
1.3 


o!'i 

2.0 
0.5 


Autres pays d'Europe - OCDE 

Finlande 
Islande 
Norvege 
Suede 
Suisse 
Turquie 


1^1 

r Central and Eastern Europe 

Czecti Republic 
Hungary 
Poland 
Russia 


327 
3K4 
35.5 
32.3 


15.3 
15.0 
13.4 
6.8 


3.3 
2.3 
3.7 
6.0 




51.2 
48.7 
52.6 
45.0 


51.0 
48.2 

45.0 


0.2 
0.4 




Europe centrale et orientale 

Republique tctieque 
Hongrie 
Pologne 
Russie 


^ 
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POl: Participation in formal education 



POl : Scolarisation dans V enseignement formel 



TablePOI(A2): 

Number of part-time studems per 100 persons 
in the population aged 5 to 29 (1992) 



Tableau P0l{A2) : 
Effcctifs scolarises a temps partiel pour 100 personnes 
de la populafion de 5 a 29 am ( 1992} 



Enrolments in public ond privote educotion 
Effectifs scolQfises dans i'enseignemenf public et prive 



-9^ 



-o c 



o o § 

Q-^ 8 
>< <i> 3 
Jfl o § 



Enrolments bv type of institution 
Effectifs scoiarises 
por type d'etablissement 



Q. CL 



North America 
Canada 
United States 



9.6 
6.7 



9.6 
6.7 



6.7 
5.7 



2.9 
1.0 



Amerique du Nord 
Canada 
Efafs-Unis 



Pacific Area 

Australia 
Japan 

New Zealand 



0.4 



1.8 
0.4 
2.3 



17.0 
0.6 
5.1 



0.9 
7.8 



0.4 
7.8 



0.6 



Pays du Pacifique 

Australie 
Japan 
Nouvefle-Zelande 



European Community 

Belgium 

Denmarl< 

France 

Germany (FTFR) 

Germany 

Greece 

Ireland 

Italy 

Luxembourg 
Netherlands 
Portugal 
Spain 

United Kingdom 



0.2 



1.1 



0.2 



0.1 


0.2 


0.1 


0.2 


0.3 


1.6 




X 


1.7 


1^2 


l!3 




9.1 


2.7 



7.2 



7.4 



4.3 



3.1 



0.3 


0.2 


0.2 




2.0 


2.0 


X 


X 


3.9 


1,0 


1.3 


1.3 


12.1 


10.2 



X 

3!o 
1.6 



0.3 



ComrrmMe eufopeenne 
Belgique 
Danemark 
Ranee 

Memagne (ex-terr, ofe to RFA) 
Allemagne 
Grece 
Irlande 
Ifalie 
Luxembourg 
Pays-Bas 
Portugal 
Espagne 
Royaume-Uni 



Other Europe - OECD 

Austria 

Finland 

Iceland 

Norway 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Turl<ey 



2.1 



0.2 
4.9 
0.2 



2.2 

X 

1.3 



2.4 
7.0 
1.5 



1.6 
7.0 
0.4 



0.6 



0.4 



Aufres pays d'Europe - OCDE 

Aufriche 
finlande 

Islande 
Norvege 

Suede 
Suisse 

Jurquie 



Central and Eastern Europe 

Czech Republic 
Hungary 
Poland 
Russia 



0.3 
0.2 



1.9 
1.1 



0.3 
0.9 

3.4 



0.3 
3.1 

4.7 



0.3 
3.1 

4.7 



Europe centrale et orientale 

Republique tcheque 
Hongrie 
Pologne 
Russie 



See Annex 1 for notes 
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POl: Participation in formal education 



POl : Scolarisation dans V enseignement formel 



Table POUB): 






Tableau POI(B) : 


Schooling expectancy 






Esperance de scolarisation 


for a 5 year-old child (1992) 




pour itn enfant dc 5 ans (1992) 


/ 


Full-time 


Full-time equivalents 






P/e/n ^emps 


Equivalents pfein temps 




r North America 






Amerique du Nord 


Canada 


14.7 






United States 


14.2 




Ftni^-ilnis 


U r 

f Pacific Area 








/lU</ll VCllVJ 




... 


AusUalie 


Innnn 






Japon 




14.1 


14.6 


Nouvelle-Zeiande j 


> 
W 

7 FuroDPon Communitv 






oo/Tf/nunauic? yulO/Jcrynnc? 


Belgiunr^ 


10.0 


15.8 


Betgique 


Denmark 


15.6 


15.6 


Danemark 


France 


lO.V 


15.9 


Ftance 


Germany (FTFR) 


15.9 


ICO 

15.9 


Adtetuogne (ex-tett. de lo RFA) 


Germany 






Ailemagne 


Greece 


13.7 


13.7 


Grece 




14.4 


14.6 


iriande 


Italy 






Itaiie 


Luxembourg 








Netherlands 


15.8 


16.0 


PayS'Bas 


Portugal 






Portugal 


Spain 


15.4 




Espagne 


United Kingdom 


13.4 


14.6 


Royaume-Uni 


A 

7 Other Europe -OECD 






Auttes pays d'Eutope - OCDE 


Austria 






AuUict\e 


FinlnnH 
rii ii^i lu 


15.-^ 


15.4 


Finiande 


Irplnnd 






Islande. 


INUI wvjy 


14.7 


15^6 


Norvege 


Sweden 


14.3 


14.7 


Suede 


Switzerland 


15.0 


15.2 


Suisse 


Turkey 


9,4 


9.4 


lutquie 


^ Central and Eastern Europe 






Europe centraie et orientoie 


Czech Republic 


13.1 




Republique tcheque 


Hungary 


12.6 


13.2 


Hongtie 


Poland 


13.0 


13.0 


Pologne 


Russia 


12.0 


12.5 


Russie 


/ 
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Seo Annex I for notes 
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POl: Participation in formal education 



POl : Scolarisation dans V enseignement formel 



Chart POl: 

Schooling expectancy for 
a 5 year-old child (1992) 



Graphique POl : 
Esperance dc scolarisation 
pour un enfant de 5 ans (1992} 



Germany (RFR) 
France 
Nethertands 
Denmark 
Belgium 
Spain 
Finland 






Noiway 
Ireland 
Sweden 
United States 
New Zealand 
Greece 
United Kingdom 
Czech Republic 
Poland 
Hungary 
Russia 
Turkey 





full-time 
P/e/n 



15 

Full-time equivalents 
Equivalents plein temps 



Countries are ranked In decreasing order 
of the full time schooling expectancv 



20 veofs / ons 

Allemogne 
(eX'tenifohedefaRfA) 

France 
Pays-Bas 
Danemark 
Belgique 
Espagne 
Finlande 
Suisse 
Canodo 
Norvege 
Idande 
Suede 
Efats-Unis 
Nouvelle-Zelande 
Grece 

Royaume-Uni 
Repubfique f cheque 
Pofogne 
Hongrie 
RUss/e 
Jurquie 

20 years / ans 



Les pays sont classes par otdre ddctoissant 
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P02: Early childhood education 



NET RATES OF PARTICIPATION IN EARLY 
CHILDHOOD AND PRIMARY EDUCATION 

POLICY ISSUES 

Are the early childhood educational structures 
currently in place the most effective means of preparing 
children for later schooling? How long should early 
childhood education be? 



KEY RESULTS 

Thirteen out of 20 countries report enrolment rates 
of at least 30 per cent in early childhood education at age 
3; by age 4, about three-fourths of the countries (16 out 
of 22) report enrolment rates of at least 50 per cent. At 
age 6, over 90 per cent of children in most countries are 
enrolled in either early childhood or primary education, 
and at age 7 participation rates are over *)0 per cent in all 
countries. 

The transition from early childhood education to 
primary education takes place at age 5 in a few countries, 
but occurs in most countries at age 6. By age 7, the vast 
majority of children in all countries (except Russia) are 
enrolled in primary schools. 



DESCRIPTION AND INTERPRETATION 

This indicator shows rates of participation in early 
childhood and primary education at each age from 3 
through 7. Overall, rates of participation increase for each 
succeeding year of age. At age 3, about one-third of the 
countries (seven out of 20) report enrolment rates of over 
50 per cent. Rates vary widely among countries, how- 
ever, ranging from under 20 per cent in Greece, Ireland 
and Switzerland to over 90 per cent in Belgium, France 
and Hungary. 

At age 4, enrolment rates rise sharply in several 
countries. Still, there is significant variation between fig- 
ures which range from less than 30 per cent in Finland, 
Switzerland, Turkey and the United Kingdom to over 
90 per cent in Belgium^ France, Hungary, the 
Netherlands, New Zealand and Spain. 

Enrolments at age 5 continue to increase, and 
begin to divide into early childhood and primary educa- 
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tion. The vast majority of children in most countries still 
attend early childhood education institutions, but in three 
countries (Australia, New Zealand and the United 
Kingdom), the majority of 5 year-olds are enrolled in pri- 
mary schools and the corresponding percentages for 
Canada and Greece are sizeable [Table P()2(B)]. 

At age 6, parti'',lpation in education (early child- 
hood and primary) is nearly universal (over 90 per cent) in 
all but three countries (Finland, Norway and Turkey), 
Also at this stage, the balance in enrolments shifts even 
further to primary schools, with majority enrolments in 
ovei half the countries. However, in Germany, Ireland, 
Switzerland and the Nordic countries, a large proportion 
of children are still enrolled in early childhood education. 

Enrolment rates for children aged 7 are nearly uni- 
versal in all countries, and nearly all enrolments relate to 
primary school. Only Russia reports that more than 
50 per cent of this age group are still enrolled in early 
childhood education. 

While countries differ in their enrolmenl rates for 
young children, it must be recognised that those rates are 
afr-^cted significantly by differences in reporting prac- 
tices. Seven countries (Denmark, Finland, Germany, 
New Zealand, Norway, Poland and Sweden) report most 
or all enrolments in "kindergartens" or other "child care'* 
programmes as part of early childhood education (as 
directed in the reporting instructions). However, at least 
13 other countries - Austria, Belgium, Canada, the Czech 
Republic, France, Hungary, Ireland, Japan, the 
Netherlands, Spain, Switzerland, the United Kingdom 
and the United States - report only enrolments in 
"schools'* or "educational institutions". Enrolment rates 
in this second group of countries are therefore under- 
stated, since a large sector of early childhood education 
has been excluded. 

Nine countries report enrolments of children aged 
2 in early childhood education (Table P02(A2)]. How- 
ever, it is difficult to compare enrolment rates of 2 year- 
olds across countries because of differences in the report- 
ing systems. The instructions permit countries to include 
2 year-olds enrolled in centre-based programmes if these 
centres also serve children aged 3 to 5. Countries such as 
Belgium, France and Spain therefore include children 
enrolled in pre-primary schools or ccoles mate rnv lies. 
However, most other countries exclude these children, 
either because 3 is the starting age established by the 
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P02: Early childhood education 



OECD for reporting data on early childhood education, or 
because countries do not have data on the numbe* of 
2 year-olds enrolled in child-care centres. 



DEFINITIONS 

This indicator is defined as the net enrolment rate 
for children at each age from 2 to 7 in early childhood 
education, primary education, and both levels of educa- 
tion combined. Net rates for each year of age are calcu- 
lated by dividing full-time plus part-time enrolments at 
that age by the total population of that age. 



Most European countries do not distinguish full- 
time from part-time enrolments in early childhood educa- 
tion; all children are considered as "full-time" in enrol- 
ment counts. A few countries, most notably Canada and 
the United States, do make this distinction and count part- 
time enrolments. For this indicator, all part-time enrol- 
ments are counted as full-time to reflect the number of 
children participating in early childhood education, 
regardless of the intensity of participation. 

The average duration of early childhood education 
is calculated by adding the net enrolment rates for each 
single age and dividing the total by 100. 



Table P02(A2): Tableau P()2(A2) : 

Net enrolment in public and private Taitx uet de prescolarisation des enfant s 

early childhood education for children de 2 ans. etahlissements publics 

aged 2 (head counts) (1992) et prives (en nomhre d*enfants) { 1992) 



Austria 

Belgium 

France 

Hungary 

New Zealand 

Poland 

Russia 

Spain 

United Kingdom 



1.0 
35.1 
34.4 
13.4 
37.8 

1.7 
71.6 

9.5 

3.9 



Autriche 
Belgique 
France 
Hongrie 
Nouvelle-Zelande 
Pologne 
Russie 
Espagne 
Royaume-Uni 



32: 



See Annex 1 for notes 
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P02: Early childhood education 



P02 : Education prescolaire 



Tab!eP02(Al): 

Net enrolment in public and private 

early childhood education (head counts) (1992) 



rahlcati P()2(AI) : 
Taux net cle prcscolarisation (en nonihre li'enfants). 

eUihIisse/nenfs puhlics et piives ( / 992 ) 





Net enrolment rates by single year of age (in %) 


of early 
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France 
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3.35 


France 


Germany (RFR) 


30.8 
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1.4 


2.61 
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Germany 














Allemagne 


Greece 
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48.9 


61.5 
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Ireland 
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55,7 
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54.7 
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Italy 
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Luxembourg 
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Portugal 


Spain 
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0.54 
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Other Europe - OECD 
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Russie 
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P02: Early childhood education 



P02 : Education prescolaire 



Table P02(B): 

Net enrolment rates by single year of age (4 to 7) 
in public and private early childhood 
and primary education 
(head counts) (1992) 








Tableau P02(B) : 

Tawc net dc scolarisation par age simple (dc4 a7 ans) 
dans r enseignement prescolaire et primaire 
(en nomhre d'enfanis)» 
etahlissements publics et prives ( 1992) 
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T North America 

Canada 
United States 


45.9 
53.0 




45.9 
53.0 


69.3 
82.8 


29.9 
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88.6 


8.3 
15.7 
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P02 : Education prescolaire 



Chan P02: 

Net enrolment rales in public and 

private early childhood and 

primary education (head counts) (1992) 



Graphique P02 : 
TaiLX net de scolarisation dans rensei^nement 
prescolaire et primaire (en nombre d*enfants), 
etablissemeuts publics et prives ( 1992) 
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P03: Participation in secondary education 



NET RATES OF PARTICIPATION IN ALL 
SECONDARY EDUCATION PROGRAMMES 

POLICY ISSUES 

Some countries otTer students who have com- 
pleted upper secondary education the change to re-enrol 
and pursue additional qualifications - and the percentage 
of 20 year-olds who prefer this option over entry into ter- 
tiary education is striking. By the same token, countries 
with high enrolment rates in vocational institutions or 
apprenticeship programmes show higher participation 
rates for upper secondary education. What are the 
dynamics behind these clear-cut preferences? Are there 
lessons here for policy-makers in the other countries? 

KKY RESULTS 

In all but two of the 19 OECD countries for which 
data are available, at least 90 per cent of 15 year-olds par- 
ticipate in secondary education on a full-time basis. By 
age 17, however, full-time participation rates drop to less 
than 80 per cent of the population in almost half the 
OECD copntries. In general, countries where the major- 
ity of participants in upper secondary education atte .* 
vocational institutions or apprenticeship programmes 
show higher rates of full-time secondary participation at 
ages 18 and beyond. Five OECD countries show enrol- 
ments in upper secondary education of persons who have 
completed one programme in upper secondary education 
and have enrolled in another. 

DKSCRIFI ION AND INTERPRKTATION 

In most of the OECD and Eastern European coun- 
tries, the final full year of full-time secondary education 
occurs at age 1 7 or 1 8. Of the 23 countries for which data 
are available, 1 7 show rates of full-time secondary partici- 
pation of 80 per cent or more at age 16, and eleven show 
comparable participation rates at 17. In six countries 
(Australia, Hungary, Russia, Spain, Turkey and the 
United Kingdom) full-time secondary participation drops 
below 80 per cent at age 16, although at least some of 
these countries have substantia! numbers of students con- 
tinuing upper secondary education on a part-time basis. 
Only one country, Germany (FTFR), shows a full-time 
participation rate greater than 80 per cent at age 18, and 
only nine countries rates above 50 per cent. 



While full-time secondary participation ends for 
most persons before age 19, ten countries show participa- 
tion by 10 per cent or more of the population continuing 
after that age. These countries are Belgium, Canada, 
Denmark, Finland, France, Germany (FTFR), the 
Netherlands, Norway, Spain and Switzerland. For at least 
Denmark, Germany (FTFR) and the Netherlands, these 
rates include students who have completed one secondary 
programme (qualification) and are participating in a 
second programme. 

In more than half of the OECD countries, the 
majority of upper secondary students attend vocational 
institutions or participate in apprenticeship. In twelve of 
the 17 countries supplying data, more than half of all 
upper secondary students (full- and part-lime) are enrol- 
led in vocational institutions or apprenticeship, and in six 
of those countries more than two-thirds. Among 
European countries, only Spain and Turkey show voca- 
tional/apprenticeship participation rates below 50 per cent 
of upper secondary students. 

In some countries, primarily the English-speaking 
countries and Japan, there are almost no upper secondary 
institutions differentiated by curriculum - general or 
vocational - although students pursue different curricula 
in undifferentiated (or comprehensive) secondary 
schools: These countries generally show low rates of par- 
ticipation in vocational institutions or have not submitted 
data on this topic. 

In five OECD countries and one Eastern European 
country, students may complete upper secondary educa- 
tion and then enrol a second or subsequent time. In three 
countries, Germany, Denmark, and Spain there are 10 or 
more students enrolled in second or subsequent upper sec- 
ondary programmes per 100 individuals in the population 
in the age group most commonly attending this level of 
education. Most of the students who re-enrol in upper 
secondary education pursue vocational or apprenticeship 
education. 

DEFINITIONS 

Fuli-time equivalents have been computed using 
coefficients (numbers of part-time enrolments comprising 
a full-time enrolment) provided by the countries. 
Vocational education includes vocational, technical and 
apprenticeship programmes. Typical age ranges were 
provided by the countries. Both the part-time coefficients 
and the age ranges can be found in Annex 3. 
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P03: Participation in secondary education 



P03 : Scolarisation dans le secondaire 



TableP03(Al): 

Net enrolment in all public and private 
secondary education 
(full-time enrolments) (1992) 










Tableau P05{M): 
Taux net de scolarisation daus 
r ensei^nement secondaire public et prive 
(ejfectifs a plein temps) ( 1992) 
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P03: Participation in secondary education 



F03 : Scolarisation dans le secondaire 



Table P03(A2): 

Net enrolment in all public and private 
secondary education 
(part-time enrolments) (1992) 



Tableau P03(A2) : 
Taiix net de scolarisation dans 
r ensei^nement secondaire public et prive 
(effect if s a temps partiel ) ( 1 992 ) 



Net enrolment rates by single year of age (In %) 
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P03: Participation in secondary education 



P03 : Scolarisation dans le secondaiie 



Chart P03(A): 

Net enrolment of 16, 17 and 18 year-olds 
in public and private secondary 
education (1992) 



Graphique P03(A) : 
TaiLX net de scolarisation desjeunes 
de 16, 17 et 18 ans dans V enseii^nemer ( 
secondaii e public et prive (1992) 
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P03: Participation in secondary education 



P03 : Scolarisation dans le seconclahe 



Tabic P03(B): 

Percentage of upper secondary students 
enrolled in public and private general and 
vocational education (head counts) (1992) 



Tahleau F03(B) : 

Potnrenratic des cicvcs clc r cnsciiinemenr secomlaire 
du dcuxieme cycic j^cncral ct professionnel, etablissementx 
imhlics ct prives {en nomhi e d individus) (1992) 
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P03: Participation in secondary education 



P03 : Scolarisation dans le secomlairc 



Chart P()3(B): 

Percentage of upper secondary 
students enrolled in public and 
private general and vocational 
education (head counts) ( 1992) 
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P03: Participation in secondary education 



P03 : Scolarisation dans le secondaire 



Table P03(C): 

Ratio of enrolled students (full-time equivalents) 
in public arid private upper secondary education, 
by type of educational programme, to population 
in the typical age group ( 1 992) 




Tablecm P03(C) : 
Taiix de scolarisation (en equivalent plein temps) 
dans rensei}*nement .secondaire du denxieme cycle 
par cursns de formation par rapport a la classe d*ai*e 
coirespondante, etablissements ptthlics et prives (1992) 
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P04: Transition characteristics from secondary to tertiary education 



NET RATES OF PARTICIPATION SHOWIN(; 
PASSAGE FROM SECONDARY TO TERTIARY 
EDUCATION 



P<)IJ( Y ISSIJKS 

Recent years have seen the dissolving of age 
boundaries in the transition from secondary to tertiary 
education. Graph Hnes have flattened as the process has 
"widened'' to include students ranging from 17 to 24 years 
old. Does this represent an opportunity for countries to 
explore new organisational frameworks for learning that 
are more gradual and take place outside as well as inside 
the classroom? Or is it in fact a constraint that hampers 
foniiulation of coherent education policy? 

KKY RKSUI/rS 

For 17 year-olds, all countries show much higher 
rates of full-time enrolment in upper secondary than in 
tertiary education, and only seven out of 23 countries 
show total rates of full-time education participation 
(upper secondary and tertiary combined) of less than 
70 per cent. By age 19, however, upper secondary partic- 
ipation rates decline and students are shifting to tertiary 
education. Three-quarters of the countries show total full- 
time participation rates (all levels combined) of less than 
50 per cent of the age group and the majority of countries 
have higher full-time enrolments in tertiary than upper 
secondary education. By age 24, the vast majority of 
young adults in most countries are no longer in school 
full-time, almost all remaining full-time participants are 
in universities, and total full-time participation rates are 
greater than 15 per cent of the age group in only five 
countries. 

DKSCRIPTION AND INTKRPRKTATION 



ticipation rates (upper secondary and tertiary combined) 
below 50 per cent of the age group. 

After age 19, the decrease in full-time education 
participation by year of age is gradual but steady. For 
20 year-olds, 16 out of 21 countries with complete data 
report overall full-time participation rates of 20 per cent 
or greater, with the majority of those participants in 
tertiary education in all but four countries. Those four 
- Denmark, Germany (FTFR), the Netherlands and 
Switzerland - allow students who have completed upper 
secondary education to pursue additional upper secondary 
qualifications, which may help account for their relatively 
high continuing upper secondary participation rates. For 
those aged 22, nine out of 21 countries report full-time 
participation rates above 20 per cent of the age group, and 
all countries except Germany (FTFR) report a majority of 
their full-time participants in tertiary education. For the 
24 age group, only three countries (Denmark, Finland and 
Norway) report full-time educational participation at 
more than 20 per cent. 

A few countries show full-time participation rates 
that do not decline steadily over lime. Finland shows 
higher full-time rates for 21 and 22 ycar-olds than for 
19 year-olds, a result of increasing full-time tertiary par- 
ticipation and only a small decline in full-time secondary 
participation. Sweden shows a substantial increase in 
full-time participation at age 22 (followed by a substantial 
decrease the following year), due primarily to a major 
increase in full-time upper secondary participation. 

Some countries count all tertiary participants as 
enrolled full-time, particularly students in universities, 
while others do not. If p^rt-time tertiary enrolments had 
been included, it is likely that overall tertiary participation 
rates in some countries would be considerably higher. 

DKFlNriiONS 

Net enrolment rates for each year of age are calcu- 
iie school enrollees at that age by 
lat age. 

ites shown are for full-time stu- 
itries consider all tertiary (or all 
, to be full-time students, while 
I or define some participants as 
basis. Thus, this uulwator docs 
of education participation, espe- 
distinguish part-time enrolments. 
:(mipare overall tertiary participa- 
countries. 



This indicator shows net rates of full-time participa- 
tion in upper secondary, non-university tertiary and univer- 
sity education at ea.ch year of age from 17 to 24. Overall, 
rates slope downward for each succeeding year of age. For 
age 17, only four out of 23 countries (the Czech Republic, 
Hungary , Russia and Turkey) report overall full-time par- 
ticipation rates of less than 30 per cent of the age group. As 
full-time upper secondary education ends, the number of 
countries with overall full-time participation rates below 
50 per cent increases, so that by age 19, 1 5 (nit of 20 coun- 
tries reporting complete data have full-time education par- 



lated by dividing full-tin 
the total population at th 
All enrolment ra 
dents only. Some cour 
university) participants 
other countries identify 
enrolled on a part-time 
not show overall rates 
cially for countries that 
It should not be used to ( 
tion rates across OECD 
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P04: Transition characteristics from secondary to tertiary education 

P04 : Specif icites du passage de V enseignement secondaire a V enseignement superiew 



Tabic P04(l): 

Transition characteristics at each year of age 

from 17 through 24: net fuH-time enrolment rates 

by level of education in public and private institutions (1992) 



Tableau P04{ I }: 

Speciftdtes du passaf^e du secondaire au supei ieur par annee da^e 
de 17 a 24 ans : laux de frcque malum a plein temps 
par niveau scolairc, eiahlissemems publics er privcs (1992) 
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North America 


















Amerique du Nord 


Canada 


70.8 


2.4 


7.0 


80.2 


36.9 


6.3 


17.6 


60.8 


Canada 


United States 


70.8 


1.1 


2.2 


74.0 


20.3 


11.9 


21.9 


54.0 


EfafS'Unis 


Pacific Area 




















Australia 


56.8 


4.2 


11.0 


72.0 


13.4 


9.5 


19.6 


42.5 


Australie 


Japan 


90.3 






90.3 


1.8 








Japan 


New Zealand 

r ' 


63.6 


1.0 


0.5 


65.2 


19.1 


4.4 


15.3 


38.8 


Nouvelle-Zelonde 


European Community 


















Communaute europeenne 


Belgium 


89.9 


0.1 


O.i 


90.6 


47.4 


10.6 


17.2 


75.2 


Belgique 


Denmark 


73.8 






73.8 


68.0 


0.1 


0.4 


68.5 


Danemark 


riuncc 


82.9 


0.2 


1.7 


84.9 


57.8 


4.1 


16.0 


77.9 


FfoncG 
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0.6 
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61.4 






61.4 


19.1 


7.5 


18.1 


44.7 


GfGCG 




69.6 


3.2 


3.6 


76.5 


33.0 


10.7 


13.8 


57.5 


IflandG 
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Luxembourg 


















LuxGmbourg 


Netherlands 


73.1 




1.6 


74.7 


62.5 




10.9 


73.4 


Pays-Bos 


Portugal 


















Poffugal 


Spain 


66.9 




0^3 


67.3 


35.5 


0*2 


18.1 


53.8 


EspagnG 


United Kingdom 


55.3 


0.3 


1.1 


56.7 


18.7 


2.1 


12.8 


33.6 
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Other Europe - OECD 


















AutfGS pays d'EufOpG • OCDE 
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Finland 
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81.7 


FinlandG 
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0^3 
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77.7 


NorvGgG 


Sweden 


86.9 
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59.6 
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60.8 


Suede 


Switzerland 


77.5 
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73.6 


0.5 


0.5 


74.7 


SuissG 


Turkey 


29.4 


0.6 


2.2 


32.2 


19.8 


1.2 


5.2 


26.1 


TurquiG 


^ Country mean 
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43.4 
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60.3 


Moyennedespays 
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Central and Eastern Europe 


















Europe CGniralG Gt OfiGntaiG 


Czech Republic 


39.4 






39.4 




2.6 


14.4 


17.0 


RepubiiquG fchequG 


Hungary 


45.4 






45.4 


12.2 


2.6 


3.4 


18.2 


HongriG 


Poland 


81.6 






81.6 


49.8 


0.2 


0.5 


50.5 


PoiognG 


Russia 


8.0 


18.7 






0.1 


17.8 






Russie 



See Annex 1 for notes 
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P04: Transition characteristics from secondary to tertiary education 



P04 : Specificites du passage de V enseignement secondaire a V enseignement superieur 



Table P04(2): 

Transition characteristics at each year of age 

from 17 through 24: net full-time enrolment rales 

by level of education in public and private institutions (1992) 




Tahkau P()4(2) : 

Specifuves du passai^e du .secondaire au superieur par aiiiiec d'diie 
de 17 a 24 ans : laux dcfrequenialion d picin temps 
par niveau scolairc. etablisscments publics et prives (1992) 
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f North America 
Canada 
United States 


11.1 
5.6 


10.5 
11.5 


25.4 
25.2 


47.0 
42.4 


14.0 
1.6 


9.6 
7.2 


24.0 
24.1 


47.6 
32.9 


Amerique du Nord 
Canada 
EtatS'Unis 


r Pacific Area 

Australia 
Japan 

New Zealand 


2.5 

X 

4.8 


7.7 
5.5 


19.7 
19.4 


29.9 
29.6 


2.6 
1.9 1 


4.9 
4.4 


15.5 
18.5 


23.0 
24!8 


Pays du Pacifique 

Ausfralie 
Japan 
Nouvefle-Zelande 


[ European Community 
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Denmark 
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Germany (RFR) 

Germany 

Greece 

Ireland 

Italy 

Luxembourg 
Netherlands 
Portugal 
Spain 

United Kingdom 


23.6 
48.2 
33.8 
55.0 

10.4 
11.5 

41.6 

20.7 
4.3 


17.2 
0.7 
9.6 
2.1 

10.6 
11.0 

0.2 
2.9 


18.8 
4.3 

21.2 
4.0 

23.6 
16.6 

19.9 

23!8 
16.7 


59.6 
53.1 
64.6 
61.1 

44.6 
39.1 

61.5 

44.8 
23.9 


9.5 
28.2 
12.0 
29.3 

4.6 
6.9 
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17.2 
1.9 
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1.9 

11.9 
2.3 
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7.9 

0.7 
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11.1 
22.7 
9.7 

11.8 
14.7 

23.6 
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25.6 
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y other Europe -OECD 
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34.6 
11.5 
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^ Country mean 
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^ Central and Eastern Europe 
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3.9 
17.3 


1.6 
4.2 
5.1 
7.7 


12.8 
6.1 
8.5 


14.4 
14.2 
30.9 


1.4 
5.8 


X 

4.6 
5.8 
2.8 


12.4 
6.9 
11.8 


12.4 
12.9 
23.3 
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Hongrie 
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P04: Transition characteristics from secondary to tertiary education 



P04 : Specif kites du passage de V enseignement secondaire a V enseignement superieur 



Table P04(3): 

Transition characierisiics ai each year of age 

from 17 through 24: net full-lime enrolment rates 

by level of education in public and private institutions (1992) 




Tableau P04(3) : 

Specificites du passage du secondaire au superieur par annee d'age 
de 176 24 ans : taitx de frequentation a plein lemps 
par niveau seolaire. etablissements publics et prives ( 1992} 


/ 




Age 21 /2/an5 


Age 22 / 22 ans 








Upper secondory educotion 

Enseignement secondaire 
duTcyc\e 


Non-university tertiary educotion 

Enseignement superieur 
non universitaire 


University education 
Enseignement superieur 
universitaire 


o s 


Upper secondory education 
Enseignement secondaire 
du 2" cycle 


Non-university tertiary education 

Enseignement 
superieurnon universitaire 


University education 
Enseignement superieur 
universitaire 


o 2 




r 
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North America 
Canada 
United States 


0.5 


6.5 
4.1 


21.9 
23.7 


28,4 
28.3 


0.4 


4.2 
2.9 


17.2 
16.3 


21,4 
19.6 


Amerique du Nofd 
Canada 
EiaiS'Unis 


Pacific Area 

Australia 
Japan 

New Zealand 


X 
X 

1.4 


3.1 
3.2 


10.5 
14.7 


13.6 
19.3 


X 
X 

0.9 


2.2 
1.9 


6.8 
9.3 


9.0 
12^1 


PaysduPacifique 
Ausifalie 
Japan 
Nouvelle-Zelande 
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European Community 
Belgium 
Denmark 
France 

Germany (FTFR) 

Germany 

Greece 

Ireland 

Italy 

Luxembourg 
Nettierlands 
Portugal 
Spain 

United Kingdom 


3.9 
16.3 

3.1 
16.0 

Z4 
3.6 

14.7 

io!6 

1.2 


12.1 
2.8 
9.4 
2.0 

5!9 
3.9 

1.4 


15.1 
15.7 
21.0 
13.1 

9.9 
11.9 

24.0 

23.4 
11.1 


31.1 
34.7 
33.5 
31.1 

18.1 
19.4 

s3o./ 

34!o 
13.7 


1.5 
9.7 
1.0 
20.4 

X 

1.4 

6.6 

6.5 
1.0 


6.2 
3.2 
5.2 
1.6 

4.7 
2.2 

0.9 


12.3 
18.2 
17.6 
14.9 

3^4 
7.5 

21 !4 

21.3 
6.3 


20.0 
31.2 
23.8 
36.8 

8^1 
11.1 

28.0 

27.9 
8.1 


Communauie eufopeenne 
Belgique 
Danemark 
fiance 

Memagne (ex-ten. de fa RFA) 
AHemagne 
Gfoce 
Iflande 
Me 
Luxemboufg 
PayS'Bas 
Portugal 
Espagne 
Royaume-Uni 


r 
r 


Other Europe -OECD 

Austria 

Finland 

Iceland 

Norwoy 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Turkey 


15!2 

11.9 
1.7 
8.2 


8.1 

6.9 
7.0 
3.6 
0.8 


16.7 
17.0 

14.5 
7.4 
8.8 
7.9 


40.3 

33.4 
16.1 
20.5 
8.8 


12.9 

8.4 
13.4 
4.2 


8.1 

5.3 
5.8 
3.9 
0,5 


16.3 
19.2 

16.6 
R.7 
8.9 
6.7 


•40.1 

30.3 
27.9 
17.0 
7.2 


Auifes pays d'Eufope - OCDE 

Aufriche 
finlande 

istonoe 
Norvege 

Suede 
Suisse 

Jurquie 


Country mean 


5.8 


4.5 


15.2 


25.7 


4.6 


3.3 


13.1 


21.1 


Moyennedespays 


Central and Eastern Europe 

Czech Republic 
Hungary 
Poland 
Russia 


X 


X 

3.1 
2.9 
1.5 


12.4 
6.9 
12.2 


12.4 
10.0 
15.1 


X 


X 

1.5 
1,3 
0.9 


9.6 
6.3 
11.9 


9.6 
7.8 
13.2 


Europe cenfrale ef orieniale 

Republique tcheque 
Hongrie 
Pologne 
Russie 


/ 
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P04: Transition characteristics from secondary to tertiary education 



P04 : Specificites du passage de V enseignement secondaire a r enseignement supeheur 



Table P04(4): Tableau P04(4 ] : 
Transition characteristics at each year of age Specificites du passage du secondaire au superieur par annee d'a^^e 
from 17 through 24: net full-lime enrolment rales de 17 a 24 ans : taitx de frequemaiion a plein temps 
by level of education in public and private institu' ions ( 1 992 ) par niveau scolaire. etahlissements publics et prives (1992} 
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Age 23 / 23 ons 


Age 24 / 24 ons 






Upper secondory educotion 
du T cycle 


Non-university tertiory educotion 

Enseignement superieur 
non vnivetsitoire 


University educotion 
Enseignement superieur 
universitoi^e 


o 5 

o ^ 


Upper secondary educotion 
Enseignement secondaire 
du T cycle 


Non-university tertiary educotion 

Enseignement 
superieurnon universitaire 


University education 
Enseignem,ent superieur 
universitaire 


o 5 


\^ f 

r North America 

Canada 
United States 


0.6 


3.0 
2.5 


11.3 
9.5 


14.3 
12.6 


0.4 


2.1 
1.4 


7.5 
6.6 


9.6 
8.4 


Amerique du Nord 

Conodo 
EtQfS'Unis 


r Pacific Area 

Australia 
Japan 

New Zealand 


X 
X 

07 


17 
1.3 


4.6 
5.4 


6.3 
7.5 


X 
X 

07 


1.4 
1.1 


3.2 
3.4 


4.6 
5.2 


PaysduPaciftque 

Austrolie 
Jopon 
Nouveffe-Zefonde 


W 1 

I European Community 

Belgium 

Denmark 

France 

Germany (RFR) 

Germany 

Greece 

Ireland 

Italy 

Luxembourg 
'Netherlands 
Portugal 
Spain 

United Kingdom 


0.6 
47 
0.1 
1.6 

X 

0.4 

3.9 

2.8 
0.8 


2.7 
3.0 
2.5 
1.5 

4.1 
1.0 

0.6 


8.2 
18.7 
13.2 
15.7 

1,9 
4.6 

17.6 

16.5 
3.8 


11.5 
26.3 
15.8 
18.7 

6.0 
6.1 

21.6 

19.3 
5.2 


0.4 
3.9 
0.1 
1.1 

X 

0.4 

3.6 

1.4 
0.7 


1.0 
2.6 
1.1 
1.6 

2^8 
0.8 

0.5 


5.1 
17.7 

9.0 
15.7 

0.9 
2.8 

12.6 

12.6 
2.6 


6.6 
24.2 
10.1 
18.4 

3.7 
4.0 

16.2 

14.0 
3.7 


Communoute europeenne 

Belgique 
Danemark 
France 

Allemagne (ex-feu. de fa RFA) 
Affemogne 
Grece 
frfonde 
ffafie 
Luxembourg 
Poys-Bos 
Porfugof 
Espogne 
Royoume-Uni 


y 

7 Other Europe -OECD 

Austria 

Finland 

Iceland 

Nor>vay 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

lurkey 


8.4 
6.2 

X 

2.6 


7.0 

4.0 
4.9 
3.6 
0.3 


16.2 
17.8 

15.9 
8.8 
8.4 
5.3 


33.2 

26.0 
13.7 
14.6 
5.6 


5.5 
4.8 

X 

1.8 


5.2 

3.1 
4.2 
3.0 
0.2 


15.3 
16.3 

]3A 
8.2 
7.6 
4.0 


27.0 

21.1 
12.5 
12.4 
4.1 


Aufres pays d'Eufope • OCDE 

Autrictie 
Finfonde 

fslonde 
Norvege 

Suede 
Suisse 

Jufquie 


y Country meon 


1.8 


2.4 


107 


147 


1.3 


1.8 


8.6 


11.4 


Moyennedespays 


u 

r Central and Eastern Europe 
Czech Republic 
Hungary 
Poland 
Russia 


X 

1 


X 

0.7 
0.8 
0.5 


1.4 
4.7 
10.6 


1.4 
5.4 
11.3 




X 

0.3 
0.5 
0,3 


X 

2.8 
7.8 


1.4 
3.2 
8.3 


Europe centrafe ef ouenfole 
Repubfique fctieque 
Hongrie 
Pologne 
Russie 


/ / 


1 See Annex 1 for notes ^^^^^ or\r\ex.o \ 
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P04: Transition characteristics from secondary to tertiary education 

P04 : Specificites du passage de V enseignement sccondaire a V enscigncment superieur 



Chart P()4: 

Transition characteristics: 
full -time student enrolment 
by single year of age 
and level of education (1992) 



Graphiquc P04 : 
Specificites du passable du sec(tndain' 
uu supcrivur : effect ifs scola rises 
a plein femps par annee dai>e 
ef.par niveau scolaire (1992) 
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P04: Transition characteristics from secondary to tertiary education 

P04 : Specificites dii presage de V enseignement secondaire a V enseignement superieur 



Chart P04: 

Transition characteristics: 
full-timestudent enrolment 
by single year of age 
and level of education (1992) 
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P04: Transition characteristics from secondary to tertiary education 

P04 : Specificites du passage de renseignement secondaire a renseignement superieur 



Chart P04: 

Transition characteristics: 
full-time student enrolment 
by single year of age 
and level of education (1992) 
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P05: Entry to tertiary education 



RATIO OF NEW ENTRANTS INTO FULL-TIME 
PROGRAMMES LEADING TO A TERTIARY- 
LEVEL QUALIFICATION 



POLICY ISSUES 

In most countries, higher numbers of students 
enter university than non-university tertiary education. 
Are universities able to accommodate mass higher educa- 
tion? What are the implications with regard to expanding, 
maintaining or reducing levels of access? 



KEY RESULTS 

Across the OECD and Eastern European countries, 
there is a wide variation in the tertiary new entry index, 
i.e. the number of new full-time entrants per 100 individ- 
uals in the population at the most common age for starting 
tertiary education. The non-university new entry index is 
higher for women than for men in most countries; the uni- 
versity new entry index is higher for men in about half of 
the countries. 



DESCRIPTION AND INTERPRETATION 

It is essential to note two characteristics of the 
index. First, whereas it is calculated according to the 
number of people at the age when entrance to tertiary pro- 
grammes most commonly occurs, the new entrants them- 
selves may be of any age. Secondly, as a result of diffi- 
culties in distinguishing between new (first-time) entrants 
and other entrants, the number of new entrants may be 
overestimated in some countries. Thus, the index should 
not be interpreted as the percentage of those at the most 
common starting age for full-time tertiary education. 

In most countries, there are more full-time new 
entrants to university than to non-university tertiary edu- 
cation relative to the population at the age at which new 
entrance most commonly occurs. The university new 
entry index ranges from 8.7 in Hungary to 43.3 in Spain: 



it is above 20 in 14 out of 19 OECD countries. In 
contrast, the non-university new entry index is below 20 
in most OECD countries - 1 3 out of 16. Across all coun- 
tries, it ranges from 0.4 in Italy to 37.3 in Sweden. 
Sweden and Japan are the only countries where the new 
entry index is higher for non-university tertiary education 
than for university education. 



DEFINITIONS 

New (i.e. first-time) entrants are persons enrolling 
in any tertiary university and non-university programme 
for the first time. Students who complete tertiary-level 
non-degree programmes and transfer to degree pro- 
grammes are not regarded as new entrants; nor are persons 
returning to tertiary education after an absence. Foreign 
students who enrol in a country's education system for the 
first time in a post-graduate programme are considered 
new entrants. Each country has identified a theoretical 
starting year for new entrants to tertiary education, i.e. the 
age (or average of ages) in which tertiary education typi- 
cally begins. These ages are shown in Annex 3. 

This indicator is also affected by the kinds of data 
that countries can supply. Some countries are unable to 
distinguish between first-time and other entrants to full- 
time tertiary education (or between full- and part-time 
first-time entrants). In addition, some countries can iden- 
tify first-time entrants in university but not in non-univer- 
sity tertiary education. The definition of new entrants 
may also differ across countries. 

All of the information .vn relates to full-time 
students only. Some countries consider all tertiary (or all 
university) participants to be full-time students, while 
other countries identify or define some participants as 
enrolled on a part-time basis. Thus, this indicator docs 
not show the total number of new entrants, especially for 
countries that recognise part-time enrolment. It should 
not be used to compare overall tertiary access rates across 
OECD countries. 
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P05: Entry to tertiary education 



P05 : Acres a V enseignement superieur 



Tabic P05: 

Number of new entrants to full-time public and private 
tertiary education per 100 persons in the theoretical starting 
age* men and women (1992) 



Tableau P05 : 

Taux dc mmvcaux inscnf\ daii\ rcnscif^nemenf superieur 
a plein temps pour 100 personnes de la population 
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P05: Entry to tertiary educatioh 



P05 : Acres a V enseignement superieur 



Chart P05: 

Full-lime tertiary cducalion: 
ratio of new entrants lo 1 00 persons 
in the population at the ihcorilical 
starting age (1992) 



Graphkjue P05 : 
Ensei\»nemcnt supcricur a plein temps : 
mmvcaux tnsa its pour 1 00 personnes 
dc la populuiioti d'ciffe thcorufue 
d entree (1992) 
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P06: Participation in tertiary education 



NET RATES OF PARTICIPATION IN 
UNIVERSITY AND NON-UNIVERSITY 
TERTIARY EDUCATION 



POLICY ISSUES 

Are university enrolment rates disconcertingly 
low? If so, would this appear to be more related to choice 
or to access? Is the alternative of non-university tertiary 
education a viable means of improving links between 
education and the labour market? 



KKY RKSLLTS 

Enrolment rates of 18 to 21 year-olds in university 
education range from 20 per cent or more in Five countries 
(Canada, France, the Netherlands, Spain and the United 
States) to below 5 per cent in two (Sweden and 
Switzerland). With the exception of Australia and 
Sweden, non-university enrolments are lower than uni- 
versity enrolments. 

Total enrolment rates in tertiary education for 
students 22 to 25 years old are lower thank for 18 to 
21 year-olds, with the exception of seven: Denmark, 
Germany (FTFR), Finland, Norway, Poland, Sweden and 
Switzerland. 

In all countries except Australia, the tertiary edu- 
cation enrolment rate continues to decline as the age 
group advances. In Australia, the enrolment rate among 
those 26 to 29 years old is slightly higher than the rate for 
those aged 22 to 25. 



DKSCRIPTION AND INTKRPRKTATION 

This indicator shows the proportion of people aged 
18 to 29 participating in higher education in 1992: and 
whether at university or non-university level. The table 
gives results for three age bands, and shows the extent to 
which older age groups participate in higher education. 



Participation rates for non-university tertiary edu- 
cation varied widely across countries with figures, for 18 
to 21 year-olds, ranging from near-zero to around 15 per 
cent. The Australian figure of 23 per cent reflects the 
inclusion of Technical and Further Education (TAPE), 
some of which may be better classified as upper 
secondary. 

In most countries, 18 to 21 year-olds have the 
highest participation rate in non-university tertiary educa- 
tion. The main exceptions are Denmark and Finland, 
where the rate was higher for 22 to 25 year-olds. 

Among 18 to 21 year-olds, women were more 
likely than men to participate in the non-university sector, 
although in general the differences were not large. For 
22 to 25 year-olds, men were more likely to participate, 
with the exception of four countries: Finland, France, 
Poland and Sweden. 

At university level, the countries fell into two 
groups: the peak age of participation for the majority was 
18 to 21, but for some it was 22 to 25. 

Women's enrolment rates tended to be higher than 
men's among 18 to 21 year-olds, but for 22 to 25 year- 
olds, men tend to have the higher rates. 



DKFIMTJONS 

This indicator is based on calculations of the net 
enrolment rates for students in three age groups: 18-21, 
22-25 and 26-29. Net enrolment rates for each group are 
obtained by dividing the number of tertiary education stu- 
dents in the age group by the total population in that age 
group. 

These figures arc based on head counts, i.e. they 
make no attempt to distinguish full- and part-time study. 
In fact, producing standard distinction is extremely diffi- 
cult. Some countries do not even recognise the concept of 
part-time study, although in practice part of their provi- 
sion would be classified as such by other countries. 
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P06: Participation in tertiary education 



P06 : Frequentation de V enseignement superieur 



Table P()6: 

Net enrolment in public and private 

tertiary education by age group 

and by type of programme (head counts) ( 1 992) 



Tableau P()6 : 

TaiiX de fnhfuenfatUm de V enaeiiinement superieur 
public et prive par i^roupe dcii'e ef par type 
de proi^ramme (en nombre dindividus) (1992) 
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P06: Participation in tertiary education 



P06 : Frequentation dc r enseignement siiperieur 



Table P()6: 

Net enrolment in public and private 

tertiary education by age group 

and by type of programme (head counts) ( 1992) 
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P06: Participation in tertiary education 

P06 : Frequentation de V enseignement supenew 



Table P06: 

Net enrolment in public and private 

tertiary education by age group 

and type of programme (head counts) (1992) 



Tableau F()6 : 
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P06: Participation in tertiary education 



P06 : Frequentation d&renseigncment superieur 



Chan P06: 

Net cnrolmcnl in public 

and private tertiary education 

by type of protiram (heads counts) 

(1992) 



Graphiqne P06 : 
TatLX net ilc frequentation de 
i'enseiiinenwnt superieur public 
ct prive par type de proiiramme 
(en nomlm* d'individrs} (1992) 
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P08: Continuing education and training for adults 



PARTICIPATION IN JOB-RELATED 
CONTINUING EDUCATION AND TRAINING 

POLICY ISSUES 

Is there a way of increasing the participation in 
job-related continuing education and training of those 
with low levels of education? 



KEY RESULTS 

Participation in job-related continuing education 
and training (GET) is closely linked to the previously 
attained level of education: in all countries^ those with the 
lowest levels of education also have the lowest levels of 
participation in CET, while those with a tertiary education 
attain the highest levels. With the exception of Sweden, 
participation in CET declines for the oldest age group 
(45 to 64 year-olds), sometimes sharply. 

DESCRIPTION AND INTERPRETATION 

Participation of the employed in job-related CET 
can play a role in remedying the labour market mismatch 
between knowledge and skills acquired in the formal edu- 
cation system and the knowledge and skills demanded in 
an ever-changing labour market. 

This indicator measures the amount of participa- 
tion in job-related CET over a period of either twelve 
months or four weeks preceding the interview survey. 
Eight of the reporting countries use the longer reference 
period, and four use the shorter one. 

The same participation pattern is observed in 
almost all reporting OECD countries: younger age 
groups participate in higher proportions than older age 
groups. Differences in participation rates between 25 to 
34 year-olds and 35 to 44 year-olHs are generally small, 
whereas those between 35 to 44 year-olds and 45 to 
64 year-olds are generally quite considerable. The widest 
variations in the latter case can be found in Canada, 
France, Norway and the United States. Among the coun- 
tries with a four-week reference period, Denmark shows 
the greatest difference in participation between the two 
oldest age groups. 

The participation in job-related CET among the 
employed can also be seen as reflecting the dynamics of 
the labour market in a country. 



The data point to the conclusion that job-related 
CET seems to allow those who already have a good stock 
of skills to continue to develop their competencies, 
thereby maintaining or furthering their advantage in the 
labour market. In most reporting countries, the propor- 
tion of participants in CET is three-and-a-half to four 
times as large among those with a tertiary education as 
among those without upper secondary education. In rela- 
tive terms, this difference is considerably smaller in 
Finland and Sweden, and much larger in Canada, Spain, 
the United Kingdom and the United States. 

In the reporting countries 80 to 97 per cent of all 
participants aged 25 to 64 in job-related CET have already 
attained at least upper secondary education [Table 
P08(C)]. This percentage is i;'!uch higher than the propor- 
tion of those who have attained that level in the popula- 
tion of the same age. Significant differences in these pro- 
portions can be seen in countries such as Ireland and 
Spain. In Ireland, those with at least upper secondary 
education make up 42 per cent of the population 25 to 
64 years of age, but account for 80 per cent of CET partic- 
ipation in 1992. In Spain these proportions were 23 and 
84 per cent respectively. 

The fact that a large majority of participants in job- 
related CET in all OECD countries have completed at 
least an upper secondary education may be an indication 
that CET offerings tend to be geared to their needs, rather 
than to the needs of those with less education. 



DEFINITIONS 

Continuing education and training (CET) for 
adults refers to all kinds of job-related education and 
training organised, financed or sponsored by authorities; 
provided by employers; or self-financed. 

Job-related CET covers all organised, systematic 
education and training activities in which people take part 
in order to: obtain knowledge and/or new skills for a cur- 
rent or future job; increase earnings; improve job and/or 
career opportunities in a current or other field; and gener- 
ally improve their opportunities for advancement and 
promotion. 

Continuing education and training for adults does 
not include military training or full-time studies at ISCED 
levels 5, 6 and 7. 
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P08: Continuing educa^on and training for adults 

P08 : Education et formation continues des adultes 



Table P08(A): 

Participation in job-related continuing 
education and training as a percentage 
of the employed population aged 25 to 64, 
totals and by educational groups, various years 



Tableau P()8(A) : 
Participation a r education et a la formation 
professionnellcs continues en pourcenta}*e 
de la population active occupee df^ee de 25 a 64 ans, 
ventilee suivant le niveau d instruction, diverscs annces 
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During the 12-month period 
preceding the survey 

Canada 

Finland 

France 

Germany 

Norway 

Sweden 

Switzeriand 

United States 



1991 
1990 
1992 
1991 
1991 
1993 
1993 
1991 



13 
28 
13 
11 
17 
21 
16 
10 



25 
47 
31 
23 
33 
34 
39 
30 



40 
74 
46 
41 
57 
53 
52 
54 



30 
46 
27 
27 
37 
36 
38 
38 



Pendant la periode de J2 mois 
ptecedantf'enquete 

Canada 
finlande 
France 
Alfemagne 
Norvege 
Suede 
Suisse 
Efafs-Unis 



During the 4-weed period 
preceding the survey 

Denmark 

Ireland 

Spain 

United Kingdom 



1991 
1992 
1992 
1992 



6 
2 
1 

4 



14 
4 
6 

10 



25 
8 
7 

19 



15 
4 
3 

11 



Pendant fa petiode de 4 semaines 
precedanti'enquefe 

Danemark 
Itlande 
Espagne 
Royaume-Uni 



See Annex 1 tor notes 
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P08: Continuing education and training for adults 

P08 : Education et formation continues des adultes , 



Chart P08(A): 

Participation in job-related continuing 
education and training as a percentage of the 
employed, by educational groups 
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P08: Continuing education and training for adults 

P08 : Education et formation continues des adult es 



Table P08(B): Tableau P08(B) : 

Participation in job-related continuing Participation a r education et a la formation professionnelles 

and training as a percentage continues en pourcentai>e de la population active occupce 

of the employed population aged 25 to 64, df>ee dc 25 a 64 ans, totaux et ventilation 

totals and by age groups, various years par tranche d\ii*e, diverses annees 





Year 


Age 25-34 


Age 35-44 


Age 45-64 


Total 






Annee 












During the 12-month period 












Pendant la periode de 12 mois 


preceding the survey 












precedantrenquete 


Canada 


1991 


32 


35 


23 


30 


Canada 


Finland 


1990 


51 


49 


40 


46 


finlande 


France 


1992 


43 


27 


11 


27 


France 


Gernr^any 


1991 


33 


29 


21 


27 


Allemagne 


Norway 


1991 


40 


42 


30 


37 


Norvege 


Sweden 


1993 


36 


33 


41 


36 


Suede 


Switzerland 


1993 


42 


41 


34 


38 


Suisse 


United States 


1991 


37 


43 


33 


38 


EtatS'Unis 


During the 4-week period 












Pendant la periode de 4 semaines 


preceding the survey 












precedant I'enquete 


Denmark 


1991 


17 


17 


11 


15 


Danemari( 


Ireland 


1992 


5 


4 


2 


4 


iriande 


Spain 


1992 


6 


2 


1 


3 


Espagne 


United Kingdom 


1992 

1 


12 


12 


8 


11 


Royaume-Uni 



See Annex 1 for notes 
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P08: Continuing education and training for adults 

P08 : Education et formation continues des adultes 



Chart P()8(B): 

Participation in job-related coniinuing 
education and training as a perccniagc 
of the enipioyed for differeni age groups 
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P08: Continuing education and training for adults 



P08 : Education et formation continues des adultes 



Table P08(C): 














Tableau P08(C) : 


Distribution of participants in job-related 
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4 
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See Annex 1 for notes 
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P08: Continuing education and training for adults 

P08 : Education et formation continues des adultes 



Chart P08(C): 
Distribution of job-related 
continuing education and training 
by educational background 
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PI 1 : Teaching time per subject 



TEACHING TIME PER SUBJECT AS A 
PERCENT A(;E of ALL TEACHING TIME 

POLICY ISSI ES 

Assuming that the percentage of teaching time 
devoted to a given subject provides an indication of the 
relative importance accorded to that subject, would any 
shifts in priority seem to be called for? 



KKY RKSLLI S 

The largest block of teaching time in public lower 
sccondar)' education is devoted to languages: 29 per cent 
as a country' mean. In some countries, this time is distrib- 
uted almost equally between the mother tongue and 
foreign languages. Mathematics and science together 
fonii the next largest block of time, a mean of 23 per cent. 
Only 8 per cent of teaching time is devoted to vocational 
skills and technology. 

C'^'intries differ considerably in their distribution 
of teach ime among subjects. In all countries, how- 
ever, about '^0 per cent of leaching time at lower secon- 
dary education is devoted to reading, writing, mathemat- 
ics and science. 



DKSt RIPTION AM) INTKRPRKTATION 

This indicator shows percentages of total teaching 
time devoted to the major subjects in the curriculum, and 
thus indicates the relative emphasis given to those sub- 
jects. It does not provide infc mialion on the total teach- 
ing lime available for all subjects (in minutes or hours per 
year), nor on the absolute time devoted to a subject. 

In some countries (e.g. the Netherlands and 
Spain), a portion of teaching time is not included in the 
prescribed curriculum. That additional time may be 
devoted to prescribed subjects or to others. If it is 
devoted to subjects in the prescribed curriculum, there 
will be an underestimation of the percentage of time for 
prescribed subjects. In other countries (Belgium and 
Sweden), there is a distinction between compulsory and 
optional subjects. In most cases, time devoted to optional 
subjects has been included in the figures (sometimes in 
the category "Other"). This can lead to an ovcrestimation 



of the time devoted to those subjects, if they are not actu- 
ally taught, and an underestimation of time allotted to 
compulsory subjects. Time devoted to optional subjects 
is not included in the Finnish data. 

Although the itnpact of unprescribed time and 
optional subjects on the distributions is not a major one, 
these percentages should be interpreted cautiously. 

The table and pie chart illustrate that the greatest 
percentages of teaching time are devoted to language- 
based subjects - reading and writing in the mother tongue 
(16 per cent), foreign languages (13 per cent) and social 
studies (13 per cent) - while the least time is devoted to 
vocational skills (2 per cent) and religion (5 per cent). 
Mathematics and science receive 12 and 1 1 per cent of 
leaching time, respectively. Arts and physical education 
both receive 9 per cent, while technology and other sub- 
jects lake 6 and 10 per cent, respectively. 

The percentage of time devoted to reading and 
writing in the mother tongue varies from a minimum of 
10 per cent in Sweden to a maximum of 22 per cent in 
Italy (more than twice as large). It should be noted that in 
Ireland and Spain a second "mother tongue" is taught, not 
classified as a foreign language. Ireland includes both 
languages in reading and writing (in the mother tongue). 

Foreign languages receive 9 or 10 per cent of the 
time in Finland, Italy, Norway, Sweden and Turkey, but 
26 per cent in the Netherlands. It should be noted that the 
figures for foreign languages in Finland, Norway and 
Sweden may reflect an underestimation, as there are also 
elective foreign languages in these countries which are 
reported under the category "Other". In New Zealand, 
only 7 per cent of teaching time is devoted lO foreign lan- 
guages. This low figure could partly be explained by the 
fact that calculations for that country' are based solely on 
grades I. 2 and 3 of lower secondary education. 
New Zealand's integrated primary school curriculum 
does not prescribe foreign languages (and few schools 
offer them) in grades I or above: more time is devoted to 
them in grades 4 and 5. 

There is somewhat less variation among countries 
for both mathematics and sciences. The share of time 
devoted to mathematics ranges froni 8 per cent in the 
Netherlands to 16 per cent in New Zealand. Sciences 
receive the smallest percentage of time from Belgium 
(0 per cent) and the higliest percentage from Portugal 
(14 per cent). 
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PI 1 : Teaching time per subject 



DEFINITIONS 

Teaching time per subject refers to the percentage 
of the total available teaching time per subject category 
according to the intended curriculum (school year of ref- 
erence: 1991/92). *Teaching time" is expressed as a 
number of lessons (each lesson is assumed to have the 
same time length). Data cover lower secondary, grades 1 
to 5: grade 1 refers to the first year, grade 2 to the second 
yean etc. 

With regard to subject categories, reading and 
writing refer to the mother tongue; sciences cover 



physics, chemistry, biology and earth science; social stud- 
ies refer to geography and histor>': technology includes 
information technology; and religion includes history, 
culture and ethical thinking. 

If no specific information on the intended curricu- 
lum was available, countries were allowed to report sur- 
vey data on the implemented curriculum. 

Some information on the intended curriculum for 
primary and upper secondary education is also available, 
and is reported in OECD Education Statistics. 1985-1992. 



Table PM: 

Teaching time per subject according 
to the intended curriculum as a percentage 
of all teaching time (public lower 
secondary education) ( 1 992) 



.Taljlcau PII : 
Temps (l'cii\ci}fiieniciU par maticrc 
scion Ic programme prcvu cn pcmrcetitage 
du temps total d\'nseignenwnt (ensei}*nement 
secondaire du premier eycle, etahiissenients publics) (1992) 



in% 


Reading ond writing 
Lecture et ecriture 


Mathematics 
Matt^€rr)atiques 


Sciences 
Sciences 


Social studies 
Sciences sociales 


Foreign languages 
Langues ^trangeres 


Technology 
Ject)nologie 


Arts 
Arts 


Physical educotion 
Education physique 


Religion 

instruction reiigieuse 


Vocatlonol skills 
Formation professionnelie 


Other 
Autres 


en% 


Austria 


14 


12 


13 


11 


11 


6' 


11 


11 


6 




33 


Autrictie 


Belgium 


15 


13 


6 


11 


13 


24 


5 


8 


6 




23 = 
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Finland 


12 


12 




12' 
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■ .8 


6 
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France 
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10 
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17 


8 


7 


11 








France 
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11 
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10 
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10 
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13 
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3 
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Netherlands 
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8 
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14 


26 




10 
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2 
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New Zealand 
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See Annex 1 rof notes 
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PI 1 : Teaching time per subject 



Pll : Temps d'enseif^nement par matiere 



Chart PI 1(A): 

Comparative distribution of teaching time 
for combined subjects in lower secondary 
education (1992) 



100% 



Gvapluque PI 1(A) : 
Repartition arnparativc du temps d cnseii*iH'nH'nt 
par ^rcmpc de maticrcs dans Ic premier 
eycle secondaire (1992) 




100% 
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Chart PI KB): 

Mean teaching time per subject as a percentage 
of total teaching time in lower 
secondary education ( 1992) 
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Graphique P 11(B) : 
Temps d' enseiiinement moyen par matiere 
en ponrcentai*e du temps total d'enseiiinement 
dans Ic premier cyele secondaire ( 1 992) 
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PI 2: Hours of instruction 



HOURS OF INSTRUCTION 

FOR 9 AND 14 YEAR-OLD PUPILS 



POLICY ISSUES 

Should countries lengthen the school year or the 
school week as a means of raising student achievement? 

KEY RESULTS 

On average, 9 year-old pupils in primary education 
in the reporting OECD countries receive 825 hours of 
instruction per year, and 14 year-old pupils receive 
959 hours. The mean number of hours varies consider- 
ably among countries. In the Netherlands and the 
United States, pupils in both groups receive over 
1 000 hours per year, whereas 9 year-old pupils in 
Denmark, Germany (FTFR), Germany (TFGDR), Greece 
and Iceland receive less than 700 hours, and 14 year-olds 
in Greece and Iceland less than 800. 

Some countries show relatively wide variation 
across schools as well. 

DESCRIPTION AND INTERPRETATION 

This indicator reports the mean number of hours of 
instruction offered to 9 and 14 year-old pupils in the 
school year 1990/91. The number is calculated by multi- 
plying the number of hours per week by the number of 
weeks per year the school is open. No adjustments have 
been made for holidays and festivities occurring during 
those weeks; the indicator is thus an approximation. 
Within each country, the hours of instruction for 
50 per cent of students fall between the upper and lower 
bounds shown in Chart PI 2(B). 

Table PI 2 shows that 9 year-old pupils receive the 
highest number of hours of instruction in the Netherlands 
(1019), the United States (1 001) and New Zealand (963). 
Whereas the difference in hours in both groups between 
the Netherlands and the United States is not significant, 
those between the two countries and New Zealand are 
significant. 

The lowest average numbers of hours provided to 9 
year-old pupils are found in Iceland (585), Germany 
(FTFR) (661 ) and Denmark (662), a significant difference. 

With regard to 14 year-old pupils. Table PI 2 
shows that the mean number of hours of instruction is 
highest in the Netherlands ( 1 198), Switzerland (1 108) 
and Belgium (French cotiimunity) (1 090). 
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The lowest number of hours is offered to the aver- 
age 14 year-old pupil in Greece (743) and Iceland (794). 
In comparing the figures for the two groups, it is interest- 
ing to note that the Netherlands offers the highest number 
of hours of instruction - and Iceland the lowest - to both 
9 and 14 year-old pupils. 

A higher number of hours of instruction is offered 
to 14 year-olds than it is to 9 year-olds in almost all 
countries. 

Table PI 2 and Chart PI 2(B) also provide informa- 
tion about the amount of dispersion in the hours of instruc- 
tion within each country. The figures in the column "25th 
percentile" indicate that 25 per cent.of the 9 or 14 year-old 
pupils receive the given number of hours of instruction or 
less [e.g. Belgium (French community), 25 per cent of the 
9 year-old pupils receive 863 hours of instruction or less]. 
The figures in the column "75th percentile** indicate that 
25 per cent of the 9 or 14 year-old pupils receive the given 
number of hours of instruction or more [e.g. Belgium 
(French community), 25 per cent of the 9 year-old pupils 
receive 926 hours of instruction or more]. 

The largest dispersion in received hours of instruc- 
tion among 9 year-old pupils is found in Switzerland; 
25 per cent of Swiss 9 year-old pupils are offered 767 hours 
of instruction or less, and 25 per cent are offered 987 hours 
or more, a difference of more than 200 hours. In Finland 
and the Netherlands the dispersion is low. The difference 
between the 25th and 75th percentile in these countries is 
only 29 and 16 hours of instruction, respectively. 

It should be noted that, first, the hours of instruc- 
tion as measured in this indicator represent the time pupils 
spend in the classroom excluding breaks, which can be 
considered as an upper limit of time on task. Second, 
hours of instruction that pupils receive should not be con- 
fused with "teaching time" as measured in indicator P33; 
the latter relates to the working conditions of teachers, 
and the number of hours that they are assigned direct 
teaching responsibilities. 

DEFINITIONS 

This indicator is based upon data from the Reading 
Literacy Study, which was conducted by the International 
Association for the Evaluation of Educational 
Achievement. The indicator refers to the number of hours 
of instruction received by the "average'* 9 and 14 year-old 
pupil per year; the year of reference is 1990/91. Sec 
Annex 3 for additional information about the Reading 
Literacy Study. 



P12: Hours of instruction 



PI2 : Heures de cours 



Tabic PI 2: 

Mean number of hours of instruction per year 
and dispersion in hours received by pupils 
(standard errors in parentheses) ( 199 1 ) 



Tableau PI 2 . 
Nonihrc annuel moycn d'hcurcsde c ours 
vt disparltc dcs heures sui vies par les elcves 
(en curs types entre parentheses) ( 1991) 
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Pupils 14 years of age 








Sieves ages de Uans 
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See Annex 1 fOf notes 
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PI 2: Hours of instruction 



PI2 : Hem es de corn s 



Chart P12(A): 

Mean number of hours of instruction 
per vear for pupils 9 years 
and'l4 years of age (1 991) 
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PI 2: Hours of instruction 



Chart PI 2(B): 

Mean, and 25th and 75th percentile 

of the number of hours of instruction per year 

for pupils 9 years and 14 years of age (1 99 1 ) 



P12 : Heures de cours 



Graphique PI 2(B) : 
Moyenne et 25^ et 75^' ccntiles du nomhre 
d'heurcs de cours sidvies chaque annce 
par Ics elevcs de 9 et 14 ana (1991) 
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P2 1 : Grouping within classes 



GROUPING OF 9 YEAR-OLDS WITHIN CLASSES 
FOR READING AND LANGUAGE LESSONS 

POLICY ISSUES 

Is the grouping of pupils within classes an effec- 
tive strategy for adapting instruction to individual needs? 



KEY RESULTS 

OECD countries vary considerably in the extent to 
which they group 9 year-old pupils within classes for 
reading and language instruction. All countries group at 
least 1 1 per cent of the pupils by one criterion or another. 
In almost every country this criterion is ability; pupils 
within classes are almost never grouped according to age. 



DESCRIPTION AND INTERPRETATION 

Grouping is a means of adapting instruction to the 
characteristics of pupils. This indicator shows the extent 
to which teachers group 9 year-old pupils during reading 
and language lessons, and the criterion for differentiation. 
The data are no less relevant for being subject-specific; a 
considerable part of the school day for 9 year-olds in 
many countries is in fact devoted to reading and language. 

For almost all countries, the most common way of 
grouping pupils is by ability. None of the considerable 
research on this practice has produced solid evidence of a 
link between ability grouping and higher levels of 
achievement. Some researchers have argued that it is not 
the way groups are formed, but the teacher*s success in 
coping with ability differences, that determines the 
achievement of pupils. 

It should be noted that the information used for 
this indici'tor has to do with grouping within the class- 
room, not with assigning pupils to classes. Furthermore, 



grouping does not necessarily imply different ways of 
providing instruction. 

The first column of Table P2I shows the percent- 
age of 9 year-old pupils who are not grouped by their 
teachers during reading instruction; the other four show 
the percentage whose teachers most frequently use the 
grouping criterion listed. Figures in each row add up to 
100 per cent. Standard errors are shown in Annex 3. The 
table shows that pupils in the Netherlands (9 per cent) and 
New Zealand (6 per cent) are the most likely to be 
grouped during reading and language lessons, while 
pupils in Spain (89 per cent) and Greece (84 per cent) are 
the least likely. 

While ability grouping predominates in most 
countries, interest grouping is also relatively important in 
Denmark (17 per cent), Finland (14 per cent), Portugal 
(13 per cent) and Switzerland (12 per cent). As noted 
above, age is seldom the criterion; only in the 
United States does grouping by age (12 per cent) occur 
more frequently than by "interest" (4 per cent) or "othef 
grouping (7 per cent). Some teachers in the United States 
may have misinterpreted the study as asking how pupils 
are assigned to classes, particularly those who typically 
instruct whole classes. In Switzerland (20 per cent) and 
Denmark ( 1 9 per cent), "other" types of grouping are also 
relatively important. 

DEFINITIONS 

Data are from the Reading Literacy Study, which 
was conducted by the Internationa! Association for the 
Evaluation of Educational Achievement The year of ref- 
erence was 1990/91. 

The teachers' responses are weighted to represent 
the school experiences of pupils. 

See Annex 3 for additional information about the 
Reading Literacy Study. 
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P21: Grouping within classes 



P21 : Repartition des el eves en groupes dans les classes 



Table P21: 

Distribution in percentage of 9 year-old pupils 
in various types of grouping for reading 
instruction as reported by 
their teachers ( 1 99 1) 



Tableau P2 1 : 
Pourcentafic des eleves de 9 ans 
repariis en f^roupes pendant 
les eours de lecture, 
au dire de leurs enseiiinants (1991 } 
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See Annex 1 for notes 
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P21: Grouping within classes 



P21 : Repartition des eleves en groupes dans les classes 



Chart P2 1: 

Participation in percentage 

of 9 year-old pupils in various types 

of grouping for reading instruction ( 199 1 ) 



Graphique P2I : 
Participation en pourcenta$*c des eleves 
de 9 ans a dijferentes formes de travail 
en groupe pendant les cours de lecture (1991) 
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P3 1 : Staff employed in education 



TEACHING AND NON-TEACHING STAFF AS A 
PERCENTAGE OF THE TOTAL LABOUR 
FORCE 



POLICY ISSUES 

Is education currently understaffed? Over- 
staffed? Is education in competition with other sectors for 
available qualified personnel? Is there a proper balance 
within education between teaching and non-teaching 
staff? Between public and private financing of their 
employment? 



KEY RESULTS 

Teaching staff at all levels represent between 2 and 
5 per cent of the total labour force in 16 OECD countries. 

Between 8 and 25 per cent of the total teaching 
staff are in tertiary education. In about half of the coun- 
tries reporting, tertiary staff comprise between 7 and 
12 per cent of all teachers; in the remaining countries, 
they comprise 17 to 25 per cent. 

In ten countries with relevant data, pedagogical 
and support staff comprise between 17 and 58 per cent of 
the whole education staff. The country mean is 36 per 
cent. 



DESCRIPTION AND INTERPRETATION 

in nearly half of the countries reporting [Australia, 
Germany (FTFR), Japan, the Netherlands, Turkey, the 
United Kingdom and the United States], teaching staf^ 
comprise between 2 and 3 per cent of the labour force. In 
all of these countries except Turkey and the United 
Kingdom, tertiary staff comprise between 17 and 25 per 
cent of all teaching staff. 

In a slightly larger group of countries (Austria, the 
Czech Republic, Denmark, Finland, France, Ireland, 
New Zealand and Spain), teaching staff comprise bet- 
ween 3 and 4 per cent of the labour force. In two of these, 
Austria and New Zealand, 17 and 25 per cent of all teach- 
ing staff are at the tertiary level. 
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Lastly, in three countries (Belgium, Hungary and 
Italy), teaching staff comprise between 4 and 5 per cent of 
the labour force. Neither of these countries has a sizeable 
tertiary level teaching staff. 

in most countries, student enrolments represent 
between 40 and 60 per cent of the labour force. In Ireland 
and Spain, the ratio of students to labour force partici- 
pants was larger; in Denmark, Germany, Spain and 
Switzerland, it was lower. 

In three of the countries reporting pedagogical and 
support staff data, that group combined represents a rela- 
tively small share of the overall education staff (between 
17 and 25 per cent) in Belgium, the Czech Republic and 
Italy. In five countries: Finland, France, Germany 
(FTFR), Hungary and Japan, there are between 36 and 
42 pedagogical and support staff for every 100 members 
of the education labour force. The United States has the 
largest ratio: 58. 



DEFINITIONS 

This indicator expresses numbers of full-time- 
equivalent (FTE) teaching staff, non-teaching staff, and 
all education staff as percentages of the total labour force 
in each country in 1991. The figures include staff 
employed in primar}', secondary and tertiary education in 
both public and private schools. 

Teachers are defined as persons whose profes- 
sional activity involves the transmitting of knowledge, 
attitudes and skills that are stipulated in a formal curricu- 
lum programme to students enrolled in a formal educa- 
tional institution. Non-teaching staff includes two cate- 
gories: other pedagogical staff, including principals, 
headmasters, supervisors, counsellors, psychologists, 
librarians, etc.; and support staff including clerical per- 
sonnel, building operations and maintenance personnel, 
food service workers, etc. 

The figures on the size of the total labour force 
against which the numbers of education staff arc com- 
pared have been obtained from OECD*s Labour Force 
Stadstirs. 
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P3 1 : Staff employed in education 



P31 : Personnel de rensei\qnement 



Table P31(A): 

Teaching slaff as a percentage 
of llio labour force lolal 
(fuII-lime equivalenls) ( 1992) 








Tableau P^iA) : 
Personnel enseii^nant en (lourcenfaf^e 
de la population active totale 
(en equivalents piein temps) (1992) 
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Students 
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secondary 
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Superieur 


Mi levels (including 
early childhood 
education) 
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inclus) 




1 North America 
Canada 
United States 


2.} 


O.'b 


21 


51.5 
49.3 


Amenque du Nord 
Conodo 
EfofS'Unis 


r Pacific Area 

Australia 
Japan 

New Zealand 


2.3 
1.7 
2.3 


0.6 
0.4 
0.5 


2.9 
2.4 
3.3 


39.9 
56.8 


Pays du Pacifique 

Ausfrolie 
Japon 
Nouveiie-Zelonde 


U 

r European Community 

Belgium 

Denmark 

France 

Germany (FTFR) 

Germany 

Greece 

Ireland 

Italy 

Luxembourg 
Netherlands 
Portugal 
Spain 

United Kingdom 


3.8 
2.7 
2.4 
1.6 

2.8 
3.5 

K8 

2.6 
2.2 


0.3 
0.2 
0.4 
0.6 

0.4 
0.1 

0.4 

0.4 
0.3 


4.8 
3.3 
3.3 
2.4 

3^6 
4.2 

2.4 

3^3 
2.5 


58.1 
37.4 
57.6 
39.6 

48.2 
74.8 
46.5 

49^1 

63!i5 
47.2 


Cornrniinniifp (^i]fonp(^nn(^ 

beigique 
Danemark 
France 

Aifemogne (ex-ferr. de to RfA) 
Allemagne 
Grece 
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Ifaiie 

PoyS'Bos 
Pnrti inn! 
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Royaume-Uni 


V other Europe - OECD 

Austria 

Finland 

Iceland 

Norway 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Turkey 


3.0 

2.3 
2.6 


0.5 
0*2 


3.8 
3.1 

2.2 


43.2 
43.6 

46^1 
41.9 
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57.1 


Aufres pays d'Europe-OCDE 

Auffiche 
finlonde 
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Suede 
Suisse 

Turquie 


y Country mean 


2.4 


0.4 


3.1 


49.5 


Moyenne des pays 


r Central end Eostern Europe 

Czech Republic 
Hurigary 
Poland 
Russia 


2.4 
3.0 


0-3 
0.4 


3.5 
4.2 


46.3 
50.1 
50.3 
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Russie 
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P3 1 : Staff employed in education 



P3I : Personnel de 1 ensei^nement 



Table P3I(B): 

Staff employed in education as a percentage 
of the labour force total 
(full-time equivalents) (1992) 






Tableau PM(B) : 
Personnel de 1' enseii^nement en pourcenta^e 
de la population active totale 
(en equivalents plein temps) ^1992} 


/ 




Public and private education 
Enseignement public et prive 








Teachers 
Enseignants 


Pedagogical staff 
Personnel pedagogique 


Support staff 
Personnel de soutien 


Teachers and pedagogical 
staff 

Enseignants et personnel 
pedagogique 


Pedagogical end 
support staff 
Personnel pedagogique 
et de soutien 


Allsfoff 

Ensemble du personnel 




r 


North America 

Canada 
United States 


2.7 


1.5 


2.1 


4.1 


3.6 


6.2 


Amerique du Notd 

Canada 
EtafS'Unis 


r 


Pacific Area 

Australia 

Japan 

New Zealand 


2.9 
2.4 
3.3 


0.3 

X 


1.2 
0.7 


3.0 

X 


1.5 

X 


4.2 
3.1 


PaysduPaclfique 

Australie 
Japan 
Nouvelle-Zelande 


r 

r 

r 
r 


1 

European Community 

Belgium 

Denmark 

France 

Germany (FTFR) 

Germany 

Greece 

Ireland 

Italy 

Luxembourg 
Netherlands 
Portugal 
Spain 

United Kingdom 


4.8 
3.3 
3.3 
2.4 

3^6 
4.2 

2.4 

3.3 
2.5 


0.6 
1.6 

0.4 


0.6 
0.9 

0.8 


5.5 
4.9 

4.2 


1.2 
2.4 
2.2 

1.3 


6.0 
5.7 
5.5 

5.5 


Communaute europeenne 

8e/g/qae 
Danemark 
France 

Aliemagne (ex- ten. de fa RfA) 
Allemagne 
Grece 
klande 
Ifalie 
iuxembautg 
Pays-Bas 
Pariugai 
Espagne 
Royaume-Uni 


Other Europe -OECD 

Austria 

riniunu 

Iceland 

Norway 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Turkey 


3.8 
3.1 

2!2 








2.0 


5.1 


Auttes pays d'Eurape-OCDE 
Authche 

ni uui iUc7 

tslande 
Non/ege 
Suede 
Suisse 
Jutquie 


Country meon 


3.1 








1.8 


5.2 


Moyennedespays 


Central and Eostern Europe 

Czech Republic 
Hungary 
Poland 
Russia 


3.5 
4.2 


0.7 

X 


2.2 


4.2 
4.2 


0.7 
2.2 


4.2 
6.4 


Europe centrale et ohentole 
Repubiique /cheque 
Hongrie 
Pologne 
Russie 


/ 














y 


See Annex \ for rx>te$ 
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P31: Staff employed in eduration 



Chart P3I: 

Staff employed in education as a 
percentage of the total labour force 
(full-time equivalents) ( 1992) 



P^^I : Personnel de r enseif^nement 



Gmplu(fuc P3I : 
Pcrsonnci dc rcnsvii^nrmcnf en 
poiuvvmtw ile lapopalannn arnvc totalc 
(cu i quivalcnts plcin temps) (I9<J2} 




Cnsc:gnont$ 



feSSa ^o-'O personnel 



Countfios are fonJfod jn descend ng order 
by the pofcentage oi l*?<)r»>ef$ 
•n the labcxif fofce 



i C'S r>av s <on* ^ iasso% pot cvdro d&cfossont 
au pcJr^ cntago don eniorgnants dans 
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P32: Ratio of students to teaching staff 



RATIO OF STUDENTS TO TEACHING STAFF, 
BY LEVEL OF EDUCATION 

POLICY ISSLES 

Should improved student access to teaching 
resources be considered a priority at lower education lev- 
els, rather than as a "bonus" that comes u ith age . 



KKY RKSm.TS 

In most coumries. the general pattern is for the 
ratio of studems to teachers to decline as the students pro- 
gress 10 higher education levels. For public and private 
Ltitutionst the country mean for early childhood educa- 
tion ('»0 1:1) is higher than the mean for primary educa- 
tion (1 8.5: 1 ) and higher than the mean for secondary edu- 
cation (14.6:1). 



DKSCRIPTION AM) INTERPRETATION 

Because older students have more access to teach- 
ine resources than younger studems. the pattern of a pru- 
ttressively declining ratio of students to ieachers can be 
;houehl of as producing a "bonus for age". While the pat- 
tern is long-established in some countries, in olhersMt may 
be due to more recent professional or paremal influence 
on policy. 

However, it is important to note that all children in 
early childhood education are counted as full-time even 
though they attend school only a half-day. and thus ut.l.se 
less teaching time than those who are present a full day. 
When a country's early childhood ratio reflects priniarily 
half-day attendance, that ratio needs to be weighted dif- 
ferently from those of other levels. 

These figures do not show how teaching lime is 
allocated. Fo^ example, they do not show whether 
resources are used to create a larger number of sniall 
classes for general leaching, additional specialist te..h- 
ing. additional professional activities (preparation e|.i u- 
alion). or additional administrative work. A relatively 
small ratio does not necessarily signify that most studems 
Z in small classes: classes could be large if teachers have 
a lot of non-teaching lime, or if it is common tor classes U, 
have more lh:Ui one teacher. 



Of the 16 countries reporting on early childhood 
public and private education, seven have ratios between 
1 1 : 1 and 19: 1 . three are under 1 1 , and six have ratios 
above 20: 1 . 

Of the 18 coumries reporting on primary educa- 
tion, twelve have ratios between 1 8: 1 and 24: 1 . four, have 
ratios between 11:1 and 14:1: two coumries have rela- 
tively high ratios of nearly 26: 1 and 29.3: 1 . 

Of the 18 coumries reporting all secondary educa- 
tion, one coumry has a ratio of 23.4:1: four have ratios 
between 7:1 and 10:1: and 13 have ratios between 12:1 
and 19:1. 

For most countries reporting lower and upper sec- 
ondary education separately, the ratios between the two 
levels are relatively similar. Exceptions are Austria. 
Germany (FTFR) and Sweden, where ratios are lower in 
lower secondary education, and the Czech Republic and 
Turkey where raiios are higher at the lower secondary 
level In Turkey, there are more than three limes as many 
studems per teacher in lower secondary than in upper sec- 
ondary schools. 

The ratio is not an indicator of class size- The fact 
that one country has a lower ratio of studems to teachers 
than another does not necessarily mean that c asses are 
smaller in the first country o. that pupils in the first coun- 
try receive larger amoums of instruction. The relationship 
between the student/teacher ratio and either average class 
si/e or the amount of instruction per pupil is complicated 
by variations among countries in the length of the school 
year, the number of hours that a student attends class each 
day. the length of a teacher's working day. the number of 
classes or studems for which a teacher is responsible, and 
ihe division of the teacher's time between leaching and 
other duties. 



DEEINITIONS 

The ratio of students to leaching staff is obtained 
by dividine the number of full-time-equivalent (FTE) stu- 
dents at a given level of education by the number of tull- 
lime-equivalem teachers at the same level. Students and 
teachers in b.nh public and private schools have been 
included in the calculations. 
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P32: Ratio of students to teaching staff 



P32 : N ombre deleves par enseignant 



Tabic P32: 

Ratio of studenis to teaching staff, 
by Icvc* of education ( 1992) 



Tableau P32 : 
Ratio f^leves f cnsci^nant . 
par niveau d' cnsci^ncmcnt (1992) 



Public education 
Enseignement public 



o o 



"o 5? 



Public and private education 
Enseignement public et prive 



o <u 

5 <9^ 



North America 

Canada 
United States 



17.7 



15.6 



16.7 



16.8 



15.0 



15.9 



Amerique du Nord 

Conodo 
Etots-Unis 



Pacific Area 

Australia 
Japan 

New Zealand 



14.5 
17.0 



18.0 
19.8 
18.5 



17.0 



15.5 



12.8 
16.3 
18.0 



18.5 
8.8 



18.4 
19.8 
18.5 



16,8 



16.4 



12.9 
16.6 
17.7 



Pays du Pactftque 
Ausfroiie 
Jopon 
Nouveile-Zelonde 



European Comrr^unity 






















Communoufe europeenne 


Belgium 


17.5 


13.0 






6.7 


18.4 


13.7 






7.8 


Belgique 


Denmarl< 


10.8 


11.1 


9.0 


10.4 


9.6 


10.7 


10.9 


9.1 


10.4 


9.7 


Danemark 


France 


25.8 


20.2 






14.0 


26.0 


20.4 






14.3 


France 


Germany (RFR) 


24.4 


19.6 


14.6 


19.8 


16.4 


23.9 


19.6 


14.6 


19.0 


16.2 


Aliemagne (ex- ten. de io RFA) 


Germany 






















Allemogne 


Greece 






















Grece 


Ireland 


27.5 


25.8 






17.1 


27.2 


25.6 






17.1 


irlonde 


Itcly 


11.8 


10.5 


P.9 


9.1 


9.0 


13.3 


10.9 


9.0 


8.8 


8.9 


{fafte 


Luxembourg 






















Luxembourg 


Netherlands 












25.9 


23.6 






18.8 


Poys-Bos 


Portugal 






















Portugal 


Spain 


21.5 


18.8 


16.6 


14.5 


15.3 


23.4 


21.2 


17.6 


15.9 


16.6 


Espagne 


United Kingdom 


38.1 


21.2 


16.5 


14.9 


15.5 


38.1 


20.8 


15.9 


14.8 


15.2 


Royaume-Uni 


Other Europe -OECD 






















Aufres pays d'Europe-OCDE 


Austria 


17.3 


12.2 


7.9 


11.4 


9.4 


18.3 


12.2 


7.7 


11.6 


9.4 


Aufriche 


Finland 












12.5 


19.0 








finfonde 


Iceland 






















Islonde 


Norway 




10.6 


8.5 


8.2 


8.3 












Norvege 


Sweden 




11.9 


10.4 


16.0 


12.8 




11.9 


10.6 


16.0 


13.0 


Suede 


Switzerland 






















Suisse 


Turkey 


16.7 


29.4 


46.3 


13.6 


23.7 


16.6 


29.3 


47.5 


13.2 


23!4 


Turquie 


Country mean 
^ — 


20.2 


17.4 


15.8 


13.5 


13.8 


20.1 


18.5 


16.6 


14.1 


14.6 


Moyennedespays 


Central and Eastern Europe 






















Europe cer^trole eforier^fale 


Czech Republic 


10.9 


22.9 


17.0 


10.6 


13.3 


10.9 


22.9 


17.0 


10.5 


13.2 


Repubiique fcheque 


Hungary 


11.3 


12.6 


11.5 


14.1 


12.7 


11.5 


12.7 


11.6 


14.1 


12.7 


Hor^grie 


Poland 






















Pologne 


Russia 






















Russie 
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P32: Ratio of students to teaching staff 



P32 : N ombre d'eleves par enseignant 



Chart P32: 

Ratio of students to leaching staff, 
by level of education in public and 
private institutions (1992) 



Primary 



Graphique P32 : 
Ratio eleves I enseignant, 
par niveau d'enseignement 
public et prive (1992) 



Primaire 




Lower secondary 



Secondaire cycle 




Upper secondary 



rcondaire 2® cycle 



50 



40 



30 



20 




50 



40 



30 



20 



Countries are ranked in descending order 
by the ratio of students to teaching sta^f 
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P33: Teaching tinie 



NUMBER OF TEACHING HOURS PER YEAR 

POLICY ISSUES 

Teaching time is an important element of the 
working conditions of teachers, h affects the amount of 
time available for planning and other professional activ- 
ities, and is also related to motivational aspects of the 
teaching profession. Is actual teaching time as the part of 
human resources in education that is directly involved in 
the process of teaching and learning given its rightful 
emphasis as the teacher*s primary activity? 



KKY RKSULTS 

There is considerable diversity among the coun- 
tries surveyed in the number of leaching hours per year 
for the average public school teacher in primary and lower 
secondary education. In nearly all countries, the number 
of hours per year in public primary education is higher 
(a mean of 858) than in public lower secondary education 
(a mean of 781). 



DESCRIPTION AND INTERPRETATION 

This indicator shows the number of hours per year 
a teacher is responsible for teaching students according to 
formal policy in his/lier country. It gives no information 
regarding the hours devoted to other activities, such as 
lesson preparation, in-service training or staff meetings. 
It is thus important not to interpret this indicator as a 
measure of total workload, because it only reflects that 
portion associated with leaching hours. 

Table P33 and Chart P33 show the number of 
teaching hours per year in primary, lower and upper sec- 
ondary public education. In the Netherlands, Turkey and 
the United Stales, the number is relatively high for all lev- 
els reported, in Sweden it is relatively low. The high fig- 



ure for primary level in <he Netherlands can be explained 
partly by the fact that figures are based on the four high- 
est grades only. 

At the primary level ihe number of teaching hours 
pel year varies from 624 in Sweden to I 093 in the United 
States: the mean is 858 hours. In lower secondary educa- 
tion, it varies from 576 in Sweden to I 042 in the United 
States. At the upper secondary level (general, not voca- 
tional), the variation is between 528 in Sweden to 1 019 in 
the United States, and the mean is 745 hours. Turkey has 
even higher figures ( I 080) than the United Slates at the 
secondary levels, but it should be noted that those figures 
include additional teaching hours not counted as part of 
the standard number, for which teachers receive extra 
pay. 

Countries with a relatively high number of hours at 
primary level also tend to have a high number at lower 
secondary level. At primary level the number of leaching 
hours per year is above the mean in France, Finland, 
Ireland, the Netherlands, Portugal, Spain, Turkey and ihe 
United States. The list is almost the same at the lower 
secondary level: Finland, Ireland, the Netherlands. New 
Zealand, Spain, Turkey and the United Stales. The differ- 
ence in hours between the two levels is highest in Portugal 
and France. 



DEEINITIONS 

Teaching time is defined as the total number of 
hours per year ( I hour = 60 minutes) a full-lime appointed 
teacher teaches students, according to the foniial policy in 
the specific country. 

Data are from the Network C sur\cy on Teachers 
and the Curriculum. 

If no formal data were available, it was acceptable 
to estimate the number of teaching hours from survey 
data. This was done for the United States. 
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P33: Teaching time 



P33 : Temps enseignemeiu 



Table P33: 

Number of teaching hours per year, 
by level of public education (1992) 



Tableau P33 : 
N ombre annuel (ilwiwes de vtjurs 
(lispensees par les euseii*nanis, 
fxw niveau d'enseiifnenieni public ( 1992} 





Prima fV orft i^^ntir>n 

EnSQiQDQrnQnt 
primaire 


Lower secondary 

4.1 fO^f^l 1^1 (1^1 It 

secondaire 
}^ cycle 


IJnnpr ^Aponrinrv 

education 
(general) 

Enseignement 
seconouife 
T cycle (general) 


Upper secondary 
education 

c»iot?/ynt?/Tit7nr 
secondaire 
2^ cycle 
(professionnel) 




Austria 


780 


7A7 


664 


714 


Aufriche 


Belgium 


840 


720 


660 


849 


Belgique 


Finland 


874 


798 


760 


855 


Finlande 


France 


944 


632 






France 


Germany (FTFR) 


790 


761 


673 


679 


Allerr)Qgr)e (ex- ten. de fa RFA) 


Ireland 


951 


792 


792 


792 


Irlande 


Italy 


748 


612 


612 


612 


Ifalie 


Netherlands 


1 000 


954 


954 




Pays-Bas 


New Zealand 


790 


897 


813 




Nouyfelle-Zelande 


Norway 


749 


666 


627 


627 


Norvege 


Portugal 


882 


648 


612 


612 


Portugal 


Spain 


900 


900 


630 


630 


Espagne 


Sweden 


624 


576 


528 


612 


Suede 


Turkey 


900 


1 080 


1 080 


1 692 


Jurquie 


United Kingdom 




669 






Royaume-Uni 


United States 


1 093 


1 042 


1 019 




Efafs-Unis 


Countiy mecn 


858 


781 


745 


789 


Moyenne des pays 



/ 



See Annex 1 for notes 
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P33: Teaching time 



: Temps d* enseii^ncnwnt 



Chan P33: 

Number of teaching hours per \ear. 
b\ le\el oC public education ( 19^)2) 



Cnaphiifuc PS.^ • 
.\onihrc dnnucl iriwurcs dc < tntrs 
ilisfycfiM'cs pur U's cnsciiiihinls. 
pill niveau d'cnM'tiincmcni pnh!u \ I ^^^2 1 



Teaching hours 



Heures de cours 
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P34: Teacher education 



DURATION OF TEACHER EDUCATION 

POLIC V ISSIKS 

Is teacher training making its (expected) contribu- 
tion to maintaining quality standards in education? Wbat 
does its duration represent in the way of national invest- 
ment in the training of new teachers? 



KKV RKSULTS 

OECD countries are quite similar wilh respect to 
the duration of teacher education. To become a qualified 
teacher at early childhood, primary and lower secondary' 
levels, education lasts 15 to 17 years in most countries 
(including the years in primary, secondary and tertiary 
education). Germany requires the highest number of 
years of education for teaching at primary, lower and 
upper secondary levels. In most countries, the formal 
requirements for leaching in public education are the 
same as those for teaching in private education. 



DKSCRin iON AM) iNTKRPRKTATION 

This indicator shows the number of years of edu- 
cation required to begin work as a fully qualified teacher 
according to the formal policy of the country. In most 
cases, the number varies slightly within countries. For all 
countries, the minimum number has been leported. 

Table P34 shows the total number of years of edu- 
cation required to become a teacher in various Ic^'els of 



education. The duration of formal education (i.e. exclud- 
ing pre-primary) varies from 12 years for public early 
childhood education in Italy, to 20 for teaching at upper 
secondary level in Gemiany. The requirements for teach- 
ing in public primary and secondary education are highest 
in Gemiany, i.e. 19 and 20 years, respectively. Part of the 
explanation for tnese high figures for Gemiany lies in the 
fact that the time new teachers are required to work in 
practice (i.e. in the classroom) as pari of their training has 
been included. 

Chart P34 shows clearly that in seven countries 
(France, the Netherlands, Portugal, Sweden, Turkey, the 
United Kingdom and the United States), the requirements 
for becoming a fully qualified teacher for primary educa- 
tion equal those for the other levels of education consid- 
ered in the sur\'ey. 



OKKIMTIONS 

The total number of years of teacher education 
refers to th.e total (minimum) number of years of primary, 
secondaiy and tertiary education required to start working 
as a fully qualified teacher according to the fomial policy 
in a country. 

Data are from the Network C survey on Teachers 
and the Curriculum. 

In systems where the teacher has to work in the 
classroom before being qualified, these years of practice 
have been included. 
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P34: Teacher education 



P34 : Formation des enseignants 



Tabic P34: 

Total number of years of cducalion required 
by level of education (1992 ) 



Tableau P34 : 
Nonihrc d'aiuiccs d'ciudes raiidses (xtiir 
deveiiir viisei^inant, par niveau scoUurc ( 1992) 
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Austria 








15 


15 




15 


15 




16 


16 




15 


15 




Auffiche 


Belgium 


15 


15 




15 


15 




15 


15 




16 


16 




15 


15 




BelgiQue 


Finland 


15 






17 






18 






18 






17 


17 




Finlande 


France 


16 






16 






16 






16 






16 






France 


Germany (FTFR) 


15 


15 




19 


19 




19 


19 




20 


20 




20 


20 




Alfeivagne (ex-terr de la RFA) 


Ireland 


16 






16 






17 


17 




17 


17 




17 


17 




Iflande 


Italy 


12 




11 


13 




12 


17 




16 


17 




16 


17 




16 


Ifalie 


Netherlands 


17 


17 




17 


17 




17 


17 




17 


17 










PayS'Bas 


New Zealand 


17 


17 


17 


17 


17 


17 


17 


17 


17 


19 


19 


19 








Nouvelle-Zelande 


NoHA/ay 


15 


15 




15 


15 




15 


15 




16 


16 




15 


15 




Nofvege 


Portugal 


16 


16 


16 


17 


17 


17 


17 


17 


17 


17 


17 


17 


17 


17 


17 


Poriugal 


Spain 


15 


15 


15 


15 


15 


15 


15 


15 


15 


17 


17 


17 


13 


13 


13 


Espagne 


Sweden 


14 






16 






16 






16 






17 






Suede 


Turkey 


15 




15 


15 




15 


15 




15 


15 




15 


15 




15 


JufQUie 


United Kingdom 


17 




17 






17 






17 














Royoume-Uni 


United States 


16 




16 


16 




16 


16 




16 


16 




16 


16 




r6 


EfofS'Unis 


1 Country mean 


15.4 






15.9 






16.3 






16.9 






16.2 






Moyennedes pays 
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P34: Teacher education 



P34 : Formation dcs ensei^nants 



Chart P34: 

Tola! number of years of teacher 
education required for teachers, 
by level of public education ( 1992) 



Gniphique PM : 
Nomhrc d'amiees d' etudes re(fi4ises 
jnmr fes enseiiinants de renseiiinement puhlU\ 
par niveau scalan e (1992) 
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P35: Teacher compensation 



STARTING AND MAXIMUM SALARIES OF 
TEACHERS IN PUBLIC PRIMARY AND LOWER 
SECONDARY EDUCATION 



POLICY ISSUES 

Salarj' is one of the malleable rewards of ihc leach- 
ing profession, and represents a high percentage of total 
expenditures in education. When and to what extent is it 
appropriate to increase teachers' remuneration? 

KEY RESULTS 

There are large salary differences across OECD 
countries, particularly with respect to maximum salaries 
in lower secondary education. Both starting and maxi- 
mum salaries are somewhat higher for lower secondary 
school teachers than for primary school teachers. 

The average number of years it takes teachers in 
public primary and lower secondaiy education to progress 
from their minimum to their maximum salary varies from 
8 to 45 years. The average number of years is 25 for pri- 
mary, and 24 for lower secondar>' education. 



cale a relatively high standing of the teaching profession 
in those countries. Starting salaries are lowest relative to 
the GDP per capita in Sweden and the United States. 

For both primary and lower secondary, starting 
salaries are highest in the former FTFR Germany 
(S23 627 for primary and S27 444 for lower secondar)' 
education) and maximum salaries are highest in Austria 
($38 962 and $42 448 for primary and lower secondary 
education, respectively). 

Differences between minimum and maximum sal- 
aries are largest in Austria, Portugal and the United 
Kingdom and smallest in Norway and Sweden. Also in 
Norway and Sweden, maximum teacher salaries ;»rc not 
substantially different from per capita GDP. 

The far right column of the tables shows the aver- 
age yearly increase in teacner salaries (maximum minus 
minimum divided by years to progress from minimum to 
maximum). It shows that the largest yearly increases in 
teacher salaries are found in the United Kingdom (lower 
secondary education) and the United States (primary and 
lower secondary education), and the smallest in Spain and 
Turkey (primary and lower secondary education). These 
figures should be interpreted with caution, because they 
assume an equal yearly salary increase. 



DESCRimON AND INTKRPRE TA HON 

This indicator show s the average starting and max- 
imum salaries of teachers in public primary and lower 
secondary education. Salaries have b;en converted to 
purchasing power narity (PPP) rates (at the January 1992 
price level). This bas.s for measurement allows meaning- 
ful comparisons among cuunnies with respect to teacher 
salaries. 

The gross domestic product per capita of the pop- 
ulation (per capita GDP) can be regarded as an index of 
the welfare level of a countr>'*s population. Relating teacher 
salaries to per capita GDP provides some information on 
the status of the teaching profession in a country. 

Tables P35(A) and P35(B) and Chart P35(A) pro- 
vide an overall picture of the relationship between gross 
domestic product per capita and the minimum and maxi- 
mum salaries of the teaching force at primary and second- 
ary level. In general, they show thai teachers* starting 
levels are similar to or slightly above per capita GDP in 
most countries. fting salaries in Spain and Turkey arc 
substantially liig than per capita GDP« which may indi- 



DEFINITION 

The starting salaries reported refer to the average 
scheduled gross salary per year of a full-time appointed 
teacher with the minimum level of training to be fully 
qualified at the beginning of his or her teaching career 
(school year of reference: 1991/92), 

The gross salary is defined as the sum of wages 
(total sum of money paid by the employer for the labour 
supplied) minus the employer's premium for social secur- 
ity and pension funding (according to existing salary 
scales). Bonuses that constitute a regular part of the sal- 
ary such as the 13lh month, or holiday or regional 
bonuses, are included in the gross salary. 

The maximum salaries reported refer to the aver- 
age scheduled maximum gross salary (top of the salary 
scaie) per year of a full-time teacher with the minimufn 
level of tmining to be fully qualified for his or her job 
(school year of reference: 1 99 1 /92 ). 

Data are from the Netv/ork C survey on Teachers 
and the Curriculum. 
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P35: Teacher compensation 



P35 : Remuneration des enseignants 



Tabic P35(A): 

Primar>' teacher salaries: 

starting and maximum salaries 

in equivalent US dollars converted using PPPs '( 1 992) 



Tableau P^5{A^ : 
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P35: Teacher compensation 



P35 : Remuneration des enseignants 



Tabic P35(B): 

Lower sccondar>' icacher salaries: 

Starting and maximum salaries 

in equivaleni US dollars converted using PPPs (1992) 



Tableau P35(B) : 

Traitemcnts dc.s cnseii^naius du secondairc r' cydc : 
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P35: Teacher compensation 



P35 : Remuneration des enseignants 



Chart P35(A): 

Starting and maximum leachcr salaries 
and GDP per capita for public 
primar>' and lower secondar>' education 
(1992) 
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P35: Teacher compensation 



P35 : Remuneration des enseignants 



Chart P35(B!): 

Starting and maximum teacher 
salaries in public primar>' and lower 
secondary education ( I S>92) 
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P36: Teacher characteristics 



AGE AND GENDER DISTRIBUTION OF 
TEACHERS 

POLICY ISSUES 

Is there a need to influence the composition of the 
future supply of teachers? Age characteristics are espe- 
cially important because they are related to the issue of 
replacing retired teachers, and retaining both young and 
experienced teachers. 



KKY RRSl LTS 

Most teachers in most countries are in the age cat- 
egory of 40 to 49. There is considerable variation among 
countries in the percentage of teachers in the lowest age 
category, younger than 30. 

A large majority of the teachers are female, espe- 
cially at early childhood and primary education levels. At 
the upper secondary level, the figures for men and women 
are generally equal. 



UKSCRimON ANO INTKRPRKTATION 



Other OECD countries; Austria and Portugal have a rela- 
tively young teacher population at the lower secondary 
level. Table P36(A) shows that 62 percent of the primary 
education teachers in Austria, 57 per cent in the 
Netherlands and 54 per cent in Ireland are younger than 
40; 23 per cent in Austria, younger than 30. In lower 
secondary education, 67 per cent of the teachers in 
Austria and 63 per cent Portugal are younger than 40, 

The largest percentages of teachers over 60 are 
found in Portugal for the primary level ( 16 per cent) and 
in Sweden for the lower secondary level (I I per cent). 

With respect to the gender distribution, it can be 
seen from Table P36(B) that in all countries, teachers in 
earl\ childhood and primary education are predominantly 
female. This over-representation of female teachers in 
primary education is reflected in all age categories (see 
Table P36(C)|. Although females continue to outnumber 
males in lower secondaiy education, the latter percentage 
of males range from 29 per cent in Italy to about half in 
Spain and the United Kingdom. In upper secondary edu- 
cation the percentages of male and female teachers are 
more similar. Portugal has the lowest percentage of male 
teachers (29 per cent) at this level. 



This indicator shows the age distribution of teach- 
ers for public primary and lower secondary levels, and the 
gender distribution for public early childhood, primary 
and secondary education. It should be noted that within 
the broad categories used for reporting age distribution, 
some ages may be represented more heavily than others. 

Austria, Ireland and the Netheriands have higher 
shares of young teachers at the primary level than the 



DKKIMTIONS 

The teacher characteristics reported are age and 
gender, measured as the percentage of teachers per educa- 
tion level, within each of five age categories, and the per- 
centage of males/females per education level. 

Data are from the Network C survey on Teachers 
and the Curriculum. 
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P36: Teacher characteristics 



P36 : Specificites des enseignants 



Table P36(A): 






















Tableau P36(A) : 
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P36: Teacher characteristics 



P36 : Specif icites des enseignants 



Table P36(B): 

Gender distribution of teachers by level 
of public education (1992) 



Tableau P36(B) : 
Repartition par seX' des enseignants, par niveau 
de r enseignenwnt public (1992) 
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Table P36(C): 

Gender distribution of teachers within age groups 
(public primary education) (1992) 



Tableau P36(C) : 

Repartition par se.xe des enseignants dans les differentes 
tranches age, enseignement prima ire public (1992) 
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P36: Teacher char\cteri sties 



P3>6 : Specificites des enseignants 



Chart P36(A): 

Comparative age distribution of 
teachers in public primary and lower 
secondary education (1992) 



GraphufHc P36(A) : 
Repaid (ion comparaiive par ai>e 
des enseifinanis de rcnsei^incmcm public 
pri moire et secondaire h'' cycle (1992) 
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P36: Teacher characteristics 



P36 : Specificites des enseignants 



Chart P36(B): 

Percentage of teachers under 40 years 
of age in public primary and lower 
secondary education (1992) 



Graphiqiw P36(B) : 
PoHvventa^e d' emei}*mmts dc mains de 40 am 
dans Venseii^nement public primairc 
et secondaire cyc le (1992) 




Chart P36(C): 

Percentage of women teachers 

in public primary and lower secondary 

education (1992) 
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P41 : Educational R&D personnel 



PERSONNEL RESOURCES ALLOCATED 
TO EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 
AND DEVELOPMENT 



POLICY ISSUES 

The quantity of personnel resources allocated to 
educational R&D - a highly labour-intensive process - 
gives a good indication of national commitment to 
strengthening education through R&D, How firm is that 
commitment, especially as measured against the total 
R&D effort? 



KEY RESULTS 

In the eight countries for which relevant data are 
available, educational R&D personnel comprise on aver- 
age a little over I per cent of all R&D personnel. This 
suggests that research on education has a relatively low 
priority within countries' total R&D effort. About foui- 
fifths of educational R&D personnel are classified as 
researchers, and the rest are support personnel. 



DESCRIPTION AND INTERPRETATION 

The proportion of total R&D personnel involved in 
research on education is relatively high in Australia 
(2.3 per cent) and the United Kingdom (1.3 per cent), 
although this may be partly due to the fact that both coun- 
tries include a comparatively wide range of post-graduate 
students in the measurement of R&D personnel. The pro- 
portion appears to be relatively low in Austria (0.7 per 
cent) aiid Sweden (0.4 per cent). 

In the eight countries concerned, on everage. about 
75 per cent of educational R&D personnel are based in the 
university education sectc .10 per cent are located in the 
government sector, and 5 percent are employed in private 
non-profit institutions (see additional data in Annex 3). 
The major exceptions to this pattern are Ireland (29.3 per 
cent), the Netherlands (50 per cent) and New Zealand 
(55.8 per cent). The concentration of educational R&D 
personnel in the university education sector may have an 
important bearing on the character of educational research 
in most countries. Educational R&D personnel are more 
heavily concentrated in higher education thnn are R&D 
personnel as a whole. However, the fact that in these 



eight countries educatio.ial R&D personnel in university 
education average just 3 percent of all R&D personnel in 
university education suggests that educational R&D is 
under-rrpresented even in the university education sector. 

On average, only about 20 per cent of educational 
R&D personnel are employed in the government sector 
despite the fact that governments typically have the major 
responsibility for financing and providing education. 
Among the eight countries concerned, about 5 per cent of 
educational R&D personnel are employed in private, non- 
profit institutions. Only in Austria and the Netherlands 
are more than 10 per cent of educational R&D personnel 
located in the pivate non-profit sector. 

Educational R&D generally has a higher propor- 
tion of personnel classified as researchers - about 
80 per cent - than R&D as a whole, (Researchers refers 
to professional staff engaged in the design, implementa- 
tion and management of research projects.) The remain- 
ing 20 per cent are technicians and support staff who nor- 
mally work under the supervision of researchers. Across 
R&D activities as a whole, researchers constitute about 
50 per cent of R&D personnel. In Australia and the 
United Kingdom, post-graduate students are estimated to 
constitute the majority of the full-time-equivalent 
researchers engaged in educational R&D. In the United 
Kingdom, only paid students are counted as researchers. 



DEFINITIONS 

The focus of these data is R&D on education, and 
not R&D in education, R&D on education comprises 
activities directed towards improved understanding of 
educational processes and institutions, and the develop- 
ment of materials to assist teaching and learning. In nor- 
mal circumstances research on education will constitute 
only a small part of all the research conducted in educa- 
tional institutions, especially universities. 

Data are based on the OECD's Stanuard Practice 
for Surveys of Research and Experimental Dcveloptnent, 
Farts I and 2 (the "Frascati Manual"). In some of the 
OECD countries covered in these collections, education is 
defined as a separate field of science. In others, educa- 
tional R&D activities have to be inferred from knowledge 
of the institutions concerned. The data reported here have 
generally been extracted from national statistics on R&D 
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as a whole. In some cases these data have been supple- 
mented by special surveys of institutions known to con- 
duct educational R&D. 

Thr; key distinguishing characteristics of R&D arc 
originality and investigation; research and development 
ends when the work is no longer experimental or investi- 
gative. The following detmition of educational R&D was 
developed for this project: 

Educational R&D is systematic, original investi- 
gation or inquiry and associated developmental 
activities concerning the social, cultural, economic 
and political context within which educational sys- 
tems operate; the purposes of education; the pro- 
cesses of teaching, learning and personal develop- 
ment; the work of educators; the resources and 
organisational arrangements to support educa- 
tional work; the policies and strategies to achieve 
educational objectives; and the social, cultural, 
political and economic outcomes of education. 

. In terms of measuring the personnel engaged in 
R&D, the *'Frascati Manual'* recommends that all persons 
employed directly on R&D projects be counted, as well as 
those providing direct services such as R&D managers, 
administrators and clerical staff. The supervision of post- 
graduate study by academic staff should be included, as 
should those parts of post-graduate study relating to inde- 



pendent research. In practice, however, some countries 
include only those post-graduate students employed by 
universities to work on research projects, or who receive 
research scholarships. 

R&D personnel are classified by occupation into 
the categories of researchers (including post-graduate stu- 
dents), technicians and other support staff. Full-time- 
equivalence (PTE) is based on total working time; no one 
person can be working more than 1.0 PTE on R&D activ- 
ities in any year. The estimation of PTE personnel allo- 
cated to R&D activities is particularly problematic in the 
university education sector. Some countries have used 
special surveys to estimate the proportion of university 
staff time allocated to research; in other countries, more 
ad hoc estimations have been used. Since most R&D on 
education is generally conducted by academics in the uni- 
versity sector, estimates of the proportion of time allo- 
cated by university staff to R&D have a considerable 
impact on the aggregate estimates of personnel resources. 

Since this is the first time that indicators of the 
resources used in educational R&D hav^e been reported on 
an international basis, and the estimation of R&D activ- 
ities generally is a difficult process, caution is advised in 
interpreting the results. It is especially important to con- 
sult the country-specific notes in Annex I. Additional 
data are presented in Annex 3. 
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P4] : Personnel de R-D pedagogique 



Table P41: 

Personnel engaged in educational R&D 
(full-time equivalents), total and as a percentage 
of all R&D personnel and of all R&D personnel 
in the higher education sector 



Tableau P4 1 : 
Personnel de R-D pedasoj^ique 
(en equiwients pie in temps), total et pourcentage 
de tout le personnel de R-D et du personnel 
de R'D dans r enseignement superieur 
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See Annex 1 for notes 
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P41 : Personnel de R-D pedagogique 



Chart P41: 

Personnel engaged in educational R&D 
(in full-time equivalenc) as a percentage 
of total R&D personnel and of 
R&D personnel in the higher education 
sector (in various years) 



Graphique P4l : 
Personnel de R-D ( en equivalents plein temps) 
en poureentuiie de 1' ensemble du personnel 
de R-D et du personnel de R-D dans 
r enseii^nement super! eur (diverses annees) 





P42: Educational R&D expenditure 



EXPENDITURE ON EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 
AND DEVELOPMENT 

POLICY ISSUES 

How important is R&D within education? Or edu- 
cation within total R&D? Is the correct allocation of 
expenditure an accurate indication of priorities? 



KKY RESULTS 

Among the six countries that supplied data, educa- 
tional R&D on average accounts for less than 0.3 per cent 
of total educational expenditure. Educational R&D 
accounts for just under I per cent of total R&D expendi- 
ture - an allocation that appears to be lower than the size 
and importance of the education sector. 



DEEINH ION AND INTERPRETATION 

Educational R&D is only a minor activity within 
the education sector. In the six countries for which rele- 
vant data are available, on average only 0.27 per cent of 
total education expenditure is allocated to educational 
R&D, The range among countries is from 0.37 per cent in 
Australia to 0.18 per cent in Ireland. 

In line with the distribution of the educational 
R&D personnel, most educational R&D expenditure is 
incurred in the university education sector (65 per cent, on 
average). The major exceptions to this pattern are Ireland 
(35 per cent), the Netheriands (30 per cent) and New 
Zealand (47 per cent). In the case of Ireland, the remain- 
ing expenditure is incurred on R&D activities in the gov- 
ernment sector. In the Netherlands, the remaining expen- 
diture is more evenly spread between the government 
sector (40 percent) and institutions in the private non-pro- 
fit sector (30 per cent). In New Zealand the government 
sector portion is 43 per cent and the private non-profit 
sector portion 10 per cent). Austria is the only other coun- 
try with substantial educational R&D activity in the pri- 
vate non-profit sector: 15 per cent of expenditure (see 
additional data in Annex 3). 

In all countries, government is the principal source 
of funds for educational R&D cither directly through its 



own research or, more significantly, through research 
financed from universities' general operating grants. 
Some countries also appear to place a relatively strong 
emphasis on research commissioned by government. In 
countries for which data are available, there is little fund- 
ing for educational R&D from non-government sources. 

Educational R&D, as mentioned in indicator P41, 
is a highly labour-intensive process. On average, labour 
costs account for almost 75 per cent of educational R&D 
expenditure in the countries having supplied data - which 
underscores the need to ensure high-quality research 
training, and to ensure that researchers' time is used pro- 
ductively. 

There is little information on the types of research 
to which expenditure is directed. Three countries 
(Australia, Austria and Ireland) provided separate data for 
basic research, applied research, and experimental devel- 
opr ^nt. Such classifications tend to be highly subjective. 
In the case of Ireland, almost all educational R&D was 
classified as applied, and in Austria and Australia about 
one-half was classified as such. 

Additional estimates of R&D expenditure in edu- 
cation are shown in Annex 3. The country-specific notes 
in Annex 1 should be consulted when interpreting the 
findings. 



DEFINITIONS 

The general issues associated with defining and 
measuring educational R&D were discussed in indicator 
P41. With regard to expenditure, the "Frascati ManuaP' 
focuses on the intramural expenditure on R&D conducted 
by each research-performing unit. Both capital and recur- 
rent costs and administrative and other overhead expendi- 
tures necessary for the performance of R&D are included. 
Capital expenditures (including land and buildings) are 
reported in full for the period in which they occur; depre- 
ciation is excluded. Expenditure on labour includes all 
associated costs or fringe benefits, as well as the wages 
and salaries of R&D personnel. Only those post-graduate 
students who are employed by the university, and/or 
receiving external funds for R&D, are included in the 
R&D expenditures. 
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P42: Educational R&D expenditure 



P42 : Depenses ajferentes a la R-D pedagogique 



Table P42: 

Expenditure educational R&D as a percentage 
of public and private expenditure on education 
and of total public and private R&D expenditure 
(in millions of local currency and at current prices) 



Tableau P42 : 

Depenses de R-D peda^o^ique en poiircentage 
des depenses d' education pubUques a privees 
et de r ensemble des depenses de R-D publiques et privees 
(en millions de monnaie locale et auxprix courants) 
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P42 : Depenses ajferentes a la R-D pedagogique 



Chart P42: 

Expenditure on educational R&D 
as a percentage of total public and 
private expenditure on education 
and of total public and private 
expenditure on R&D 



% of education expenditure 



Graphique P42 : 
Depenses de R-D peda^o^^ique en pourcenta^e 
de r ensemble des depenses d' education 
puhliques et privees et de V ensemble 
des depenses de R-D puhliques et privees 
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R04: Progress in reading achievem^^nt 



DIFFERENCES IN READING LITERACY 
BETWEEN 9 AND 14 YEAR-OLDS 



POLICY ISSUES 

How much does reading literacy improve between 
the ages of 9 and 14? If progress is deemed insufficient, 
what factors are at work? Is education poHcy one of them? 



KEY RESULTS 

On average, across all OECD countries, the read- 
ing literacy of 14 year-olds exceeds that of 9 year-olds by 
more than 150 points, or approximately 1 .5 standard devi- 
ations of the 14 year-olds' literacy score. The finding is 
of significance because is the first estimate of how 
much, on average, is learned in reading over five years. 
Thus, this is the best approximation of a value-added indi- 
c .tor available to date. 

Apart from cases where tests were probably very 
easy (ceiling effect) or very difficult (floor effect) for the 
whole population (e.g. Denmark and Finland), seven 
countries have very high five-year gains (above 160 
points) - Canada (British Columbia), Germany 
(TFGDR), Germany (FTFR),- Iceland, the Netherlands, 
New Zealand and Switzerland. In contrast, eight coun- 
tries have rather low five-year gains - Belgium, Greece, 
Ireland, Italy, Norway, Spain, Sweden and the United 
Slates (150 points or less). 

DESCRIPTION AND INTERPRETATION 

The results can be interpreted in a number of ways. 
It is possible that reading development could be slower in 
the less wealthy countries (i.e. countries with a low devel- 
opment index). Another possibility is that the education 
systems of certain European countries [e.g. Germany 
(TFGDR), Germany (FTFR), the Netherlands and 
Switzerland] positively influence reading development. 

A country's particular education policies may 
affect the reading scores of the two populations in differ- 
ent ways - that is, an education policy may be beneficial 
to only one population of students. It could, for example, 
emphasize reading literacy at earlier ages as opposed to 
later. This may account for differences in the mean read- 
ing literacy scores among the countries, as well as in the 
five-year difference scores among them. 



The fact that children do not all begin school at the 
same age may furnish another explanation for the differ- 
ences among countries in reading progress, especially for 
9 year-olds. For example, the children starting school at 
age 7 in Denmark had scores below the country mean at 
age 9, while children in the United States, whose 9 year- 
olds' score was above the country mean, begin at age 6. 
Another possible reason is that countries which prepare 
children for school, either formally (through early child- 
hood education in nursery school, kindergartens or simi- 
lar institutions) or informally (e.g. through at-home 
instruction) have higher reading literacy scores. For 
example, children in Italy begin early childhood school- 
ing at age 3 and France has extensive early childhood edu- 
cation that begins at age 2, while children in the 
Netherlands have no formal early childhood education 
and begin school at age 4. Informal preparation activities, 
such as parents teaching children the alphabet at home, 
may be expected in certain societies, while in others par- 
ents may emphasize other activities, such as socialisation. 
Finally, the type of language and the number of languages 
taught may have an influence. 

Chart R04 provides mean reading literacy scores 
for 9 and 14 year-olds showing the confidence interval for 
each country. See Annex 3 for further explanations. 



DKFINKTONS 

This indicator is based on data collected between 
October 1990 and April 1991 for an lEA study on the 
reading literacy of pupils in the grade with the most 
9 year-olds (Population A), and that of students in the 
grade level containing the majority of all 14 year-olds 
(Population B). 

To calculate reading literacy, the mean scores of 
the two groups are computed and scaled so that the over- 
all mean score of the participating OECD countries is 500 
and the standard deviation 100 in Population B. Thirteen 
items administered to both student samples allow the 
alignment of Population A with Population B. 

The "five-year difference in reading" indicator is 
obtained by subtracting the reading literacy of Population 
A from that of Population B, dividing by the age differ- 
ence (in years and months) of the two populations, and 
multiplying by five. 
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R04: Progress in reading achievement 



R04 : Progres en lec ture 



Table R04: 

Difference in reading literacy of 9 and 
14 year-old students ( 1 99 1 ) 



Tableau R()4 : 
Difference de mail vise de la lecture 
entre eleves de 9 et 14 wis (1991) 
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See Annex 1 for notes 
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R04: Progress in reading achievement 



R04 : Progres en lecture 



Chart R04: 

Mean reading literacy scores 

for 9 and 1 4 year-old students ( 1 99 1) 
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for each country (95 per cent ronfidence level) 



14 year-olds 
Eldves de M ans 



tes pays sonf classes en tonc//on cfes progrds 
en lecture occomplis sur une p^rlode de 5 ons. 
Lo lorgeur des symboles indlQue I'Intervolle de confionce 
pour ctioque pays (rtlveou de conffonce cfe 95 pour cent) 
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R05: Amount of reading 



STUDENT-REPORTED FREQUENCY 
OF READING 



POLICY ISSUES 

How often do students read? This indicator raises 
the issue of whether promoting reforms that increase the 
frequency with which students read results in improved 
reading literacy, 

KKY ISSUES 

In all countries, the students reporting a high read- 
ing frequency tend to score significantly higher on a test 
of reading comprehension than those reporting low read- 
ing frequency. Nevertheless, it cannot reveal the direc- 
tion of the relationship - do good readers read well 
because they read so much? Or do they read so much 
because they are good readers? 

Students in OECD countries vary substantially in 
terms of their reported frequency of reading. Whereas 
more than one in four students (14 year-olds) in Finland 
report a high reading frequency, fewer than one in ten stu- 
dents in the Netherlands do so. In addition, the mean 
reading literacy scores, regardless of the reported fre- 
quency of reading, vary substantially. Students in Finland 
report a high frequency of reading and perform well on 
the test. Students in the French community in Belgium 
report a low frequency of reading and obtain poor results 
compared with Finnish students. 

DESCRimON AND INTERPRKTATION 

The data indicate that within each country, the 
mea.:.! reading literacy score is higher for students who 
report a high frequency of reading than for those who 
report a low frequency. In all countries except Finland, 
the students with "low frequency" have a mean reading 
literacy score b^low the international country mean (less 
than 500); in all countries except Spain and the French 
community in Belgium, the students who read frequently 
score above that mean (greater than 500). 

The same trend occurs across countries. In seven 
of the nine countries where more than 1 5 per cent of the 
students report high reading frequency, the average read- 
ing score tends to be higher than the international country 
mean: the two exceptions are Greece and Ireland. In 
again seven of the nine countries where the proportion of 



frequent readers is the lowest (fewer than 1 5 per cent), the 
average reading score is consistently lower than the inter- 
national country mean; the two exceptions in this case are 
Denmark and Iceland. 

Overall, the data show a reasonably consistent 
relationship between reading literacy and reading fre- 
quency. However, the few exceptions are of interest. The 
average score of the *1ow frequency" readers in Finland.is 
better than thai of "high frequency" readers in the French 
community in Belgium, Greece and Spain. Also, the 
"high frequency" readers in Belgium and Spain have 
average reading literacy scores lower than those of "low 
frequency" readers in Finland, France and Sweden. 

The data express neither the causality of the rela- 
tionship, nor the extent to which these factors influence 
each other. Thus, while it may be likely that more fre- 
quent reading plays a role in enhancing reading compre- 
hension, it may be equally likely that higher levels of 
reading comprehension play a role in encouraging a grea- 
ter frequency of reading. Furthermore, both factors may 
depend on a number of others, such as social background; 
the general availability of books in students' homes, 
schools and communities, and students' proximity to pub- 
lic libraries and bookshops. 

DEFINITIONS 

This indicator is based on data collected between 
October 1990 and April 1991 for an IE A study on the 
reading performance of pupils in the grade with the most 
14 year-old students (see Annex 1 ). 

The frequency component was taken from the 
Reading Activity Inventory, which asked students to indi- 
cate the frequency with which they read various types of 
materials, such as books, magazines and newspapers. The 
accumulated frequency scores (for all types of materials) 
that were unreasonably high - and thus open to doubt - 
have been excluded from the computations; these repre- 
sented about 4 per cent of the data. 

Students scoring more than one standard deviation 
below the international country mean were designated as 
reporting a low frequency of reading; those scoring more 
than one standard deviation above that mean were desig- 
nated as reporting a high frequency of reading. The per- 
centage reporting a low reading frequency represents the 
weighted percentage of all students indicating a low 
amount of reading and vice versa. 
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Table R05: 

Student-reported frequency of reading 
of 14 year-olds (1991) 



R05 : Frequence de la lecture 



Tableau K05 : 
Frequence des lectures 
rapportee par les eleves (1991 ) 



Finland 
Greece 

Gernnany (TFGDR) 
France 
United States 
Switzerland 
Ireland 
Sweden 
New Zealand 
Germany (FTFR) 
Italy 

British Columbia (Canada) 

Spain 

Norway 

Denmark 

Iceland 

Belgium (French community) 
Netherlands 



Percentoge 
of students 
feporting 
a low feeding 
frequency 

Pourcentoge 
d'eleves qui 
disent lire 
rarement 



10.4 
11.2 
10.0 
9.1 
14.5 
127 
13.7 
14.1 
12.7 
13.2 
20.0 
17.2 
18,0 
16.8 
17.4 
20.4 
21.4 
19.1 



Meon feoding 
(iterocy score 

of reporting 
0 low reoding 

t ; ,|uency 
itudent 

Note moKenne 
cfe lecture 

des eleves qui 
disent lire 
rarement 



508.2 

441.6 

451.2 

494.5 

467.5 

471.2 

432.2 

491.4 

467.6 

449.8 

459.3 

452.2 

426,3 

444.6 

455,2 

480,0 

404.8 

451,7 



Percentoge 
of students 
reporting o high 
feoding 
frequency 

Pourcentage 
d'e!ev3squi 

disent lire 

souvent 



25,9 
24,8 
21,7 
18,1 
17,2 
16,9 
16,7 
15,9 
15,8 
14,7 
14,2 
13,6 
13,4 
13.1 
12,3 
11,1 
10,0 
9.1 



Country mean 



Meon feoding 
literocy score 
of reporting 
0 high feoding 
frequency 
student? 

Note rnoyenno 
de lecture 

des eleves qui 
disent lire 
souvent 



567,6 

500.2 

519,2 

557,2 

534,4 

539,4 

508,6 

552,3 

563.6 

513,7 

510,5 

51^,7 

470,6 

516,3 

527,1 

*541,1 

489,9 

508,2 



15.1 



Meon total 
score 

Note totale 
moyenne 



545 

482 

501 

531 

514 

515 

484 

529 

528 

498 

488 

494 

456 

489 

500 

514 

446 

486 



Finiande 
Grece 

Alfemogne (ex-RDA) 
France 
Efots-Unis 
Suisse 
Iflande 
Suede 
Nouvelle^Ze'ande 
Allemagne (ex-ferf. de la RFA) 
Italie 

Conado (Colombie-Britonnique) 
Espagne 
Norvege 
Danemofk 
Islande 

Belgique (Communaufe frangaise) 
PoyS'Bos 



15.8 



524,1 



500 



Moyenne des pays 



See Annex I for notes 



Voir notes en onnex© / 
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Chart R05: 

Relationship between reported 
frequency of reading and reading 
literacy scores 
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R05 : Freq uence de la lecture 

Graphique R05 : 
Rapport entre la frequence de la lecture 
indiquee par les eleves 
et les notes de lecture 
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R 1 1 : Upper secondary graduation 



GRADUATION RATE IN UPPER SECONDARY 
EDUCATION 



POLICY ISSUE. J 

Is there anything countries can do to increase the 
rate at which youth complete upper secondary education, 
especially first programmes? If the rate at which youth 
complete upper secondary education is not satisfactory, to 
what extent might the problem lie in the distribution be- 
tween general and vocational/apprenticeship pro- 
grammes? Do graduates from second programmes have 
an advantage in the labour market? 



KEY RESULTS 

The proportion of students completing their first 
upper secondary programme range widely among the 
reporting countries. Although one country has a grad- 
uation rate below 30 per cent for persons at the typical 
graduation age, 13 out of 20 OECD countries providing 
data show rates above 80 per cent for persons at that same 
age. The majority of first programme graduates are in gen- 
eral education in half the countries, and in vocational and 
apprenticeship programmes (combined) in the other half. 
In a small number of countries, students who have grad- 
uated from upper secondary education re-enrol and gradu- 
ate a second (or subsequent) time, almost always from 
vocational institutions or apprenticeship programmes. 



DESCRIPTION AND INTERPRETATION 

First programme upper secondary graduation rates 
vary widely among OECD countries. For 1992, the rates 
range from 29 to 96 per cent of persons at the typical age 
for graduation. Of the 20 countries providing informa- 
tion, all but two have a graduation rate of at least 
60 per cent of persons at the typical age for graduation. 
Seven countries have graduation rates ranging between 
60 and 80 per cent, and seven countries have rates 
between 80 and 90 per cent. Only Finland, Germany 
(FTFR), Japan and Norway have first programme upper 
secondary graduation rates above 90 per cent. 



ERLC 



The distribution between general education and 
vocational education and apprenticeship combined also 
differs widely. Of the 17 OECD countries whose data 
make the distinction, eight report that the majority of first 
programme graduates come from institutions with general 
programmes and nine report that they come from voca- 
tional institutions or apprenticeship programmes. 

Seven countries - Australia, Denmark, Germany 
(FTFR), Hungary, Ireland, the Netherlands and Spain - 
report that persons who have graduated from upper 
secondary education have re-enrolled and graduated from 
a second (or subsequent) upper secondary programme. 
Such graduates appear most common in Germany (FTFR) 
and Ireland, where they account for 19 and 18 percent of 
persons at the typical completion age, respectively. Most 
second-prograrrime completions occur in vocational 
education or apprenticeship. 



DEFINITIONS 

Upper secondary education graduates are persons 
who successfully complete the final year of upper second- 
ary education. In some countries, successful 
completion requires a final examination; in others it docs 
not. The graduation rates shown in this indicator are separ- 
ated into first and second upper secondary programmes. In 
some countries, students may enrol in and complete addi- 
tional programmes at the same level of education after com- 
pleting the first. To obtain the graduation rates, the number 
of first-time (or second-time) upper secondary graduates is 
divided by the number of persons in the population who are 
the typical age at which persons in that country complete a 
first or second upper secondary programme. 

To obtain the data on graduation rates for general 
and vocational or apprenticeship programmes, countries 
with differentiated upper secondary institutions - general 
or vocational - have reported the numbers of graduates by 
type of institution attended. A few countries with com- 
prehensive upper secondary institutions offering multiple 
types of programmes have reported on the types of qual- 
ifications (general or vocational) obtained by the students 
attending, but most countries with comprehensive institu- 
tions are unable to provide this information. 
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RN : Reussite a la fin du deuxieme cycle du secondaire 



Table R 11(A): 

Ratio of public and private upper secondary 
education graduates to population at theoretical age 
of graduation by type of educational programmes, 
men and *-omen(1992) 



Tableau RIKA) : 
Toux ifohu'firion dun diplnmo de rcusei^iucnwut 
secondaire du deuxieme cycle, public et pn've, 
par rapport a la population dd^e theoricpte dc sortie, 
par type dc pro^ramnw, honunes et femnies (1992) 



Upper secondory 
educotion 

Secondaire T cycle 



Genero! 
General 
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North America 




















Amerique du Nord 


Canada 




64.2 


72.9 














Canada 


United States 


75.7 


74.9 


76.5 














EiaiS'Unis 


Pacific Area 




















Pays du Pacifique 


Australia 


87.8 


93.6 


81.8 














Ausfralie 


Japan 


92.2 


89.0 


95.5 


67.4 


64.2 


70.7 


24.8 


24.8 


24!8 


Japan 


New Zealand 














27.6 


28.6 


26.6 


Nouvelle-Zelande 


European Community 




















Communauie europeenne 


Belgium 


76.1 


72.0 


80.4 


34.9 


30.4 


39.5 


41.2 


41.5 


40.9 


Belgique 


Denmark 


99.1 


92.3 


106.3 


48.7 


39.9 


58.0 


50.4 


52.4 


48.2 


Danemark 


France 


78.2 


74.7 


82.0 


32.3 


27.1 


37.9 


45.9 


47.6 


44.1 


France 


Germany (FFR) 


109.6 


111.3 


107.9 


24.3 


?".4 


25.3 


85.5 


88.1 


82.8 


Memagne (ex-ten. de la RFA) 


Germany 




















Memagne 


Greece 


84.3 


88.5 


79.8 


60.1 


55.5 


65.1 


24.2 


33.0 


14.7 


Grece 


Ireland 


103.7 


93.4 


114.5 


76.5 


70.1 


83.3 


27.1 


23.3 


31.3 


Irlande 


Italy 


58.9 


56.0 


61.9 


21.8 


15.3 


28.6 


37.1 


40.7 


33.3 


iialie 


Luxembourg 




















Luxembourg 


Netherlands 


95.6 


97.1 


94.0 


35.3 


32.8 


38.0 


60.2 


64.3 


56.0 


PayS'Bas 


Dnr+i inni 
rUI luyui 




















ronuyui 


Spain 


74.8 


67.8 


82.2 


43.6 


37.9 


49.6 


3L2 


29.9 


32.7 


Espagne 


United Kingdom 


80.1 


76.6 


83.8 


63.6 


58.6 


68.8 


16.6 


18.1 


15.1 


Royaume-Uni 


Other Europe -OECD 




















Autres pays d'Europe - OCDf 


Austria 


91.6 


97.8 


85.1 


15.0 


12.2 


17.9 


76.6 


85.5 


67.1 


Auiriche 


Finland 


129.5 


104.2 


156.3 


45.4 


35.7 


55.7 


84.1 


68.5 


100.6 


Finlande 


Iceland 




















Islande 


NoiAvay 


95.6 


108.2 


82.6 


40.3 


35.6 


45.2 


55.4 


72.6 


37.4 


Norvege 


Sweden 


83.0 


80.7 


85.3 


21.8 


14.9 


29.1 


61.1 


65.8 


56.2 


Suede 


Switzerland 


82.6 


86.5 


78.6 


16.1 


14.5 


17.7 


66.6 


72.0 


60.9 


Suisse 


Turkey 


29.2 


34.6 


23.4 


16.8 


18.3 


15.1 


12.5 


16.3 


8.4 


Jurquie 


^ Country mean 


84.8 


83.2 


86.5 


39.1 


34.5 


43.8 


46.0 


48.5 


43.4 


Moyennedespays 


^ 

Central and Eastern Europe 




















Europe centrale et orieniale 


Czech Republic 


97.1 


97.9 


96.2 


37.1 


27.2 


47.5 


60.0 


70.7 


48.6 


Republique icheque 


Hungary 


77.9 


79.1 


76.7 


17.4 


11.6 


23.4 


60.6 


67.5 


53.3 


Hongrie 


Poland 


81.2 


60.9 


81.5 


17.6 


9.4 


26.2 


63.6 


71.5 


55.3 


Pologne 


Russia 


109.2 






53.1 






66.1 






/?u$s/e 



Vocotionol end 
opprentlceship 

Professionnel et 
opprenfissoge 



Soo Annex 1 for notes 
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R 1 1 : Upper secondary graduation 

RU : Reussite a la fin du demieme cycle du secondaire 



Chart R!l: 

Number of public and private upper 
secondary education graduates 
per 100 persons in the population 
at theoretical age of graduation, 
men and women (1992) 



Gvaphique RU : 
TatLX d'ohicnrion d'un dipldme 
de r cmeii^ncmem secondaire du deuxieme cycle, 
public et prive. pour 100 pcrsounes de 
la population d'ai^e iheoriquc de sonic, 
hommes ei fonmes ( 1 992 ) 
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R 1 1 : Upper secondary graduation 



Rll : Reussite a la fin du deuxieme cycle du secondaire 



Table Rl KB): 

Ratio of public and private upper secondary 
education graduates from first 
and second programmes to population 
at theoretical age of graduation (1992) 



Tableau Rl KB) : 
Taux ciobtenuon dim dipUmic de I' enseii^ncment 
secondaire du deuxieme cycle, public et prive 
(premier ct second cursus de formal ion) par rapport 
a la population d'at^e theorique de sortie (1992) 



First educational programme 
Premier cursus de formotiou 



a> 

.O) o 



« Q. 
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Second educational programme 
Second cursus de formation 



Si .11 



North America 
Canada 
United States 



68.4 
75.7 



Ametique du Nord 
Canada 
Efafs-Unis 



Pacific Area 

Australia 

Japan 

New Zealand 



73.3 
92.2 
66.4 



67.4 
38.7 



24.8 
27.6 



14.5 



13.3 



PaysduPacifique 
Australie 
Japan 
Nouveiie-Zelande 



European Community 
Belgium 
Denmark 
France 

Germany (FTFR) 

Germany 

Greece 

Ireland 

Italy 

Luxembourg 
Netheriands 
Portugal 
Spain 

United Kingdom 



76.1 
82.2 
78.2 
92.6 

84!3 
85.6 
58.9 

89!6 

63.1 
80.2 



34.9 
45.1 
32.3 
24.3 

60!l 
76.5 
21.8 

33!6 

43^6 
63.6 



41.2 
37.1 
45.9 
68.3 

24!2 
9.1 
37.1 

56! 1 

19!5 
16.6 



16.8 
18.8 

18.6 

5!9 
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92.8 
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See Annex I for notes 
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R12: University graduation 



GRADUATION RATE IN FIRST-DEGREE 
UNIVERSITY EDUCATION 



POLICY ISSUES 

What conclusions can be drawn concerning the 
economy's skills pool, as measured by that proportion of 
young people who are the most highly qualified? 

KEY RESULTS 

In just over half the countries shown, the Bachelor 
is the first degree in the sequence of university degrees; 
the Master's would normally be a second degree, taken 
after the Bachelor. This group includes all the English- 
speaking countries and Japan. For other countries, all in 
Europe, the first degree is the Master's. 

Graduation rates vary widely from 6-10 per cent 
(Austria, Hurjary, Italy, Switzerland and Turkey) to 
25 per cent or more (Australia, Canada and the United 
States), with the other countries ead fairly in the per- 
centage range. The graduatic ^ late in first degree is 
higher in the group of countries having the Bachelor as a 
first degree. 

Women's graduation rates are general.y higher at 
Bachelor level than those for men; Japan is the major 
exception and Finland, Ireland, Turkey and the United 
Kingdom are minor ones. Higher graduation rates for 
women also tend to be a feature of countries where the 
main first degree is the Bachelor Jegree. This tendency is 
much less marked, and sometime reversed, where the 
Master's is the main degree. 



DESCRIPTION AND INTERPRETATION 

This indicator offers an approximate measure of 
the proportion of young people who obtain a first degree 
(whether Bachelor- or Master-level qualification). This 
rate is of interest because it shows the proportion of the 
age group who have participated in higher education and 
who have achieved a degree. It is important also as a 
measure of the skills available to national economies. 

This indicator is closely linked to the extent the 
th^^jretical graduation age is representative of the actual 
average. Differences in graduation rates between men 
and women might partly reflect their choices; for exam- 
ple, women are more likely than men to opt for relatively 
shorter courses. 



DEFINITIONS 

The graduation rate relates the number of people 
with Bachelor (or Master's) degrees to the number in the 
population corresponding to the typical age of graduation. 

The university graduation rate relates the number 
of people with Bachelor and, separatcfy. Master's degrees 
to the number in the population cofresponding to the typ- 
ical age of graduation. 

The theoretical graduation age by type of degree is 
reported in Annex 3. 
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R 1 2: University graduation 



R12 : Niveau deformation superieure 



Table R 12: 

Ratio of public and private university education 
graduates to population at theoretical 
age of graduation by type of degree, 
men and women (1992) 






Tableau RJ2 : 

Taux d\)htention d'tai diplCmw umvenitaire 
par rapport a la population d'a^e thcorique 
par type dc diplCmu\ etahlissemeuts publics 
et prives, hommes .^t femmes ( 1992) 
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North America 
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R12: University graduation 



R12 : Niveau deformation supevieure 



Chart R 12: 

Persons awarded a Bachelor degree 

as a percentage of the population at theoretical 

age of graduation, men and women (1992) 
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R14: University degrees 



FIRST DEGREES BY SUBJECT CATEGORY 
AS A PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL UNIVERSITY 
DEGREES 

POLICY ISSUKS 

How strong is the link between the numbers of 
graduates holding degrees in a given field, and the level of 
demand for highly qualified labour in that same field? 



KEY RESULTS 

In general, the distribution pattern is very similar 
across countries. Among the five subject categories, the 
single biggest is human sciences, with law and business 
next; on the other hand, most countries have between 
30 and 40 per cent of studeiits graduating from the three 
other groups of medical science, natural science and engi- 
neering, taken together. Belgium, Germany (FTFR), 
Italy, Japan and Switzerland differ in having higher pro- 
portions graduating from law and business than from 
human sciences. 

There are some exceptions to this pattern. The top 
subject area in the Czech Republic is engineering and 
architecture, with a degree share that is higher than in any 
other country shown: 33 per cent. Australia, Canada, 
New Zealand, Spain and the United States stand out for 
their relatively low proportion of graduates in engineer- 
ing, which is seemingly correlated with these same coun- 
tries having above-average proportions of graduates in 
law and business studies. 

Separate figures tor men and women show that there 
is a general pattern for a higher proportion of men to gradu- 
ate in science, engineering, law and business, and for 
women to graduate in medical science and human 



sciences. These patterns of gender differentiation hold with 
very few exceptions, although the extent to which either 
gender is over-represented does vary across countries. 



DESCRIFFION AND INTERPRETATION 

The percentage of graduates in medical or natural 
science and engineering fields is slightly higher than 40 in 
many countries. However, the balance between these 
three subject groups varies markedly. Italy stands out as 
having the highest proportion of graduates in medicine, 
but the range across the rest of countries is very wide. 
More detailed figures show that countries also differ in 
the division of their medical graduates between medical 
and paramedical subjects (i.e. between training doctors 
and training medical support staff). See OECD Education 
Staiisiics, 1985-1992, 

There are also wide differe.ices between countries 
In the proportions ot graduates in the various branches of 
science and mathematics. There is thus no general pattern 
for there to be, say, more biological science graduates 
than physical science graduates. 



DEFINITIONS 

The results rely heavily on how far countries have 
used consistent subject "definitions. The inclusion of 
higher degrees will influence the distributions because the 
proportions of .students pursuing such degrees will vary 
from subject to subject. The comments in Annex 1 should 
be taken into consideration when interpreting the find- 
ings. 

The grouping of subjects is described more fully in 
Annex 3. 
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R14: University degrees 



RJ4 : Dipldmes universitaires 



Chart R 14: 

University degrees as a percentage 
of total degrees by subject 
category, men and women (1992) 
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superieur universitaire, homnws et femntes ( 1992) 
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R14: University degrees 



R14 : Diplomes universitaires 



Table R 1 4: 

University degrees as a percentage 
of total degrees by subject category, 
men and women 0992) 



Tableau RI4 : 
Diplomes par i^roupe de disciplines 
en proportion dii total des diplomes 
de renseii^nement superieur universitaire, 
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R14: University degrees 



R14 : Dipldmes universitaires 



Table R 1 4: 
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R15: Science and engineering personnel 



SCIENCE AND ENGINEERING DEGREES 
AS A PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL UNIVERSITY 
DEGREES, AND OF SCIENTIFIC PERSONNEL 
IN THE LABOUR FORCE 



POLICY ISSUES 

Are the proportions of university students graduat- 
ing with science degrees sufficient to warrant a confident 
outlook with regard to the generation of scientific 
research and technological innovation? 



KEY RESULTS 

There is a degree of similarity among the countries 
with regard to the percentage of university graduates 
awarded degrees in science, mathematics, computing and 
engineering subjects: most report between 15 and 
30 per cent. Canada, Italy, New Zealand, Spain and the 
United States are at the lower end of the range, while the 
Czech Republic, Finland and Germany (FTFR) have rates 
over 30 per cent. 

In almost all countries, engineering (including 
architecture) is by far the single biggest subject group 
within the total; for eleven out of the 21 countries shown, 
it accounts for more than half of all science degrees. 

Countries tend to have more graduates in physical 
than in biological science, and more in mathematics and 
computing than in physical science, but the differences 
are not very great. 

Countries differ with regard to the proportion of 
science, mathematics, computing and engineering gradu- 
ates in the labour force; the variation is between 0.6 and 
1 per cent of the 25-34 age group. Country proportions 



are not always in line with their relative proportions of 
new graduates qualifying in these subjects (as, for 
example, for Australia and the United States) - a result 
reflecting, inter alia, differences in the overall graduation 
rate. 



DESCRIPTION AND INTERPRETATION 

This indicator offers information about first- and 
higher-degree graduates in the biological sciences, phys- 
ics, mathematics and engineering as a proportion of all 
first- and higher-degree graduates, and shows the number 
of graduates aged 25-34 in the labour force as a propor- 
tion of the total labour force in that age range. 

As with indicator R14, the results depend heavily 
on the extent to which subject definitions are consistent 
between countries. The comments in Annex 1 should be 
taken into consideration when interpreting the findings. 

The indicator does not show the number of gradu- 
ates actually employed in scientific or engineering occu- 
pations or, more generally, those uzmg their degree skills 
and knowledge in their employment. It therefore meas- 
ures a potential supply of skills rather than their 
utilisation. 



DEFINITIONS 

This indicator shows the percentage of all univer- 
sity degrees awarded that are in science, including the nat- 
ural sciences, mathematics and computer science, and 
engineering. It also shows the number of such degrees 
per 100 000 persons in the labour force who are 25 to 
34 years of age. . 
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R15: Science and engineering personnel 



RI5 : Personnel scientifique 



Table R 15: 

Scientific degrees by subject as a percentage 
of total scientific degrees awarded in university 
education, and science graduates as a proportion 
of the labour force 25 to 34 years of age ( 1992) 
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R15: Science and engineering personnel 



RI5 : Personnel sclent if ique 



Chart R 15: 

Number of science graduates per 100 000 persons 
'25 to 34 years of age in the labour force (1992) 



Graphique R15 : 
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R21 : Unemployment and education 



R21: UNEMPLOYMENT RATES BY LEVEL 
OF EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT 



POLICY ISSUKS 

How do the various educational groups fare in the 
labour market? Does age play a role? 



KEY RESULTS 

People with a lower level of educational attain- 
ment are more likely to be unemployed than those with a 
higher level of attainment. Unemployment rates arc 
therefore generally much higher for those with a primary, 
lower secondary or upper secondary education than for 
those with a university or non-university tertiary educa- 
tion. 

As regards the risk of unemployment, the level of 
educational attainment seems to be of special importance 
to those who have recently entered the labour market. 
The differences in average unemployment rates between 
the lowest and highest levels of educational attainment 
are larger among the 25 to 34 year-olds than among the 
total labour force. In a longer perspective, professional 
experience can reduce the risk of unemployment. Older 
persons with long professional experience but a low level 
of educational attainment sometimes have as good or 
even better job opportunities than more highly educated 
newcomers to the labour market. The 1992 data show 
that the average unemployment rate for 45 to 54 year-olds 
with upper secondary education was about the same as 
that for 25 to 34 year-olds with a university degree. 



DKSCRIKI ION AND INTERPRETATION 

In 1992, the overall rate of unemployment was on 
average 7.6 per cent for 25 to 64 year-olds in OECD coun- 
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tries. The corresponding rate for 25 to 34 year-olds was 
two percentage points higher, 9.6 per cent. In ten coun- 
tries, the overall unemployment rate for the latter age 
group was 10 per cent or above; in Spain it was over 
20 per cent. 

The average unemployment rate for 25 to 34 year- 
olds educated at levels below upper secondary was 
14.8 percent, two-and-a-half times as much as for the uni- 
versity-educated in the same age group. In Ireland, the 
United Kingdom and the United States, those with lower 
levels of educational attainment had unemployment rates 
tlve to six times as high as those for university graduates. 

On average, those aged 25 to 34 had an unemploy- 
ment rate one-and-a-half times as high as that for 45 to 
54 year-olds, in Italy, the younger group's rate was almost 
four times as high. At each educational level, the unem- 
ployment rate was higher for the 25 to 34 year-olds than 
for the 45 to 54 year-okls in practically all countries. (See 
tables in OECD Education Statistics. 1985-1992,) 

The two exceptions are Austria and the 
Netherlands, where the 25-34 age group had a lower 
unemployment rate than the 45-54 group, both overall and 
at certain educational levels. 

. The comparatively high unemployment rates for 
the 25 to 34 year-olds at each educational level indicate 
that lack of professional experience weakens the position 
of this group in the labour market, especially in periods of 
economic recession with weak labour demand. 



DEFINUIONS 

The unemployed are defined as persons who are 
without work, seeking work and currently available for 
work. The unemployment rate is the number of unem- 
ployed as a percentage of the labour force. 
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R21: Unemployment and education 



R21 : C homage et niveau d instruction 



Table R21(A): 

Unemployment rates by level 

of educational attainment for persons 

25 to 64 years of age (1992) 



Tableau R2I(A) : 
TaiLX de chdnia^e par niveau 
d* instruction de la population a^ee 
de25a64ans(/992) 





Early ctiildt^ood, primary and 
lower secondary education 

Educoi'm prescofdre. 
enseignemenf primoire 
etsecondaire 1^ cycle 


Upper secondary education 

Enseignemenf secondaire 
T cycle 


Non-university tertiary education 

En^e\gnemenf superieur 
non vniversifaire 


University education ■ 

Enseignemenf superieur 
vniversifoire 


Total 
Total 




North America 












Amerique du Nord 


Canada 


16.1 


9.7 


9.0 


6.2 


10.0 


Canada 


United States 


13.6 


7.2 


4.6 


2.9 


6.6 


Etats-Unis 


Pacific Area 












PaysduPacifique 


Australia 


11.2 


8.9 


6.7 


4.4 


O.O 


Ausfraiie 


Japan 

New Zealand 

A ■ ' 


11.2 


7.5 


4.6 


3.7 


ft n 


Japan 
Nouveiie-Zeiande 


European Community 












Cammunaufe eurapeenne 




13.0 
16.6 


4.7 
9.2 


2.3 
6.8 


2.2 
4.8 


7.8 
10.6 




rrance 


12.1 


7.4 


4.6 


4.4 


8.8 


nunc© 


Germany 


8.9 


6.4 


4.6 


3.7 


6.2 


fiJSBmc^ne 


Greece 












Grece 


Ireland 


19,8 


9.3 


6.8 


3.3 


13.6 
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Italy 


7.3 


8.2 


X 


6.0 


7.4 


Ifalie 


Luxembourg 
Netherlands 


8.0 


4.7 


X 


3.9 


6.6 


Luxembourg 
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Portugal * 
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6.3 
16.0 


4.6 
14.1 


1.9 
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1.8 
9.9 


4.9 
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United Kingdpm 


12.3 


8.3 


3.3 


3.6 


8.4 
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Other Europe - OECD 












Autres pays d'Europe - OCDE 


Austria 


6.6 


3.2 


X 


1.3 


3.6 
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Finland 


14.9 


12.1 


6.7 


3.4 


11.4 


Finlande 


Iceland 
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Norway 
Sweden 


7.1 
4.6 


4.9 
4.3 


2.8 
2.3 


1.8 
2.0 


4.6 
3.8 


Norvege 
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Switzerland 


3.6 


2.2 


2.3 


3.0 


2.6 


Suisse 


Turkey 


6.1 


6.7 


X 


4.1 


6.2 


Turquie 










Country mean 


10.5 


7.2 


4.9 


3.8 


7.6 


Moyef]t]ede$pay$ 



See Annex 1 for notes 
' 1991 data 
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R21 : Unemployment and education 



R21 : C homage et niveau cnnstvuction 



Chart R2 1(A): 

Unemployment rates by level 

of educational attainment, both genders 

(age: 25 to 64) (1992) 



GraphUfiw R2liA): 
Tain dc c homaiic par niveau 
d' histmctintu hommt's ct fvmmcs 
(25 a Mans) (1992) 
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R2 1 : Unemployment and education 



R2I : Chomuiie et niveau instruction 



Tabic R2 KB): 

Uncinploymcnt rates by level 

of educational attainment for persons 

25 to 34 years of age ( Wl) 



Tableau R2I{H) : 
Taii.y de choma^c par niveau 
d instruct iou dc la fyofmlatitm a^vc 
dc25a M ans{ 1^)92) 
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North America 

Canada 
United States 



20.9 
17.9 



11.9 
8.9 
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R21 : Unemployment and edtication 



R21 : C homage et niveau d instruction 



Chart R2 1(B): 

Range of unemployment rate 

by level of educational atlainmcnl, 

both genders (age: 25 to 64) 



Graph :fueR2l(B) : 
TaiiA de dumm. ' par niveau 
(rinsnvciumJiomf * setfemmes. 

I 25 a 64 ans 
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R22: Education and earnings 



R22(A): EDUCATION AND RELATIVE 
EARNINGS FROM WORK 



POLICY ISSUES 

. Are the individual and social returns on investment 
in education satisfactory? 



KKY RESULTS 

Tlie average annual earnings from work of individ- 
uals tend to increase with educational attainment. The 
earnings advantage of those with higher education and 
disadvantage of those with less education differ greatly 
across countries. These findings apply to both men and 
women. 

DESCRIPTION AND INTERPRETATION 

Earnings can be considered an outcome of educa- 
tion and a measure of the extent to which it ena .ies the 
recipient to find and hold gainful employment. Earnings 
also represent a useful indicator of the value of education, 
since they are closely associated with other important 
social outcomes such as health, crime, dependence on 
social assistance, education of offspring, etc. 

University education normally offers a substantial 
earnings advantage in comparison with upper secondary 
education. Among men aged 25 to 64, the average earn- 
ings of university graduates are normally 45 to 75 per cent 
higher than the average earnings of those whose highest 
level of attainment is upper secondary education. In Italy, 
the Netherlands and New Zealand, however, the earnings 
advantage of university graduates is much smaller - and 
in Finland, much larger - than that percentage range. 

The earnings advantage for women also lies in the 
range of 45 to 75 per cent in most countries. It is, how- 
ever, much smaller in Austria, Denmark and Italy, and 
considerably larger in Portugal and the United Kingdom. 
In the United Kingdom many female university graduates 
earn over twice as much as women educated at the upper 
secondary level and about three times as much as women 
with pre-upper secondary education. 

In all coiiiilries, non-university tertiary education 
leads to a considerably smaller earnings advantage than 
university education. Indeed, for men in New Zealand, 



non-university tertiary education results in a clear earn- 
ings disadvantage in relation to the earnings of persons 
educated at upper secondary level. 

Women with non-university tertiary education 
earn on average around 25 per cent more than women 
with upper secondary education as their highest level. 
This is not the case in New Zealand, however, where 
women in the two educational groups receive on average 
practically the same annual earnings. In the United 
Kingdom, on the other hand, women with non-university 
tertiary education earn on average between 50 and 60 per 
cent more than those educated at upper secondary level. 

Persons lacking an upper secondary qualification 
have on average considerably lower earnings than those 
educated at upper secondary or higher levels. Men aged 
25 to 64 with less than upper secondary qualificarions typ~ 
ically earn 10 to 25 per cent less than those who have 
attained that level. In Portugal and the United States, this 
difference is as large as around 35 per cent. In Finland, it 
is as small as 7 per cent. 

Among women as well, the typical earnings disad- 
vantage of those lacking upper secondary education is 
10 to 25 per cent. As is the case with men, wonran in 
Portugal and the United States with pre-upper secondary 
education earn around 35 per cent less than those 
educated at upper secondary level; the figure for women 
in Switzerland is the same. 

Portions of these disparities are due to differences 
in the number of working hours between the educational 
groups. On average, persons with higher levels of educa- 
tional attainment tend to have more working hours per 
year than those with lower levels, which may have to do 
with these groups' difference in propensity to take on and 
ability to find full-time work. 



DEFINITIONS 

Relative earnings from work is defined as the 
mean annual earnings from work of individuals with a 
certain level of educational attainment divided by the 
mean annual earnings from work of individuals whose 
highest level of education is the upper secondary level. 
This quotient is then multiplied by 100. Calculations are 
based solely on persons with incomes from work during 
the reference period. 
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R22: Education and earnings 



R22 : Niveau d' instruction et salaires 



Table R22(A): Tahleai4 R22(A ) : 
Ratio of mean annual earnings by level of Salaire annuel may en par niveau d instruction 
educational attainment to mean annual earnings et par sexe par rapport au salaire annuel may en 
at upper secondary level (times 100) in the cle lu population df^ee de 25 a 64 ans dyant 
population 25 to 64 years of age, by gender (1992) //// niveau secondaire du 2^" cycle ( XlOO) ( / 992} 




Men / Hommes 


Women / femmes 






Eorly childhood, primary and lower 
secondary educotion 

Bducotiof) prescoloiie, 
enseignement primaire 
etsecondoire i^ cycle 


Non-university tertiary oducation 
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University education 
Enseignement superieur 
universitQire 


Early childhood, primary and lower 
secondary education 
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University education 

Enseignement superieur 
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90 
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86 
87 
88 

84 
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X 
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X 
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85 
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See Annex 1 for notes Vo/r nofes en onnexe \ 
• 1991 data * donndes J99f 
*• 1993 data "donn^es /W3 
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R22: Education and earnings 



R22 : Niveau d instruction et salaires 



Chart R22(AI): 

Relative earnings by level 

of educational attainment 

for men 25 to 64 years of age ( 1 992) 



Early childhood, primary 

and lower secondary education 



Graphiqiie R22{Al} : 
Salaires relaiifs scion Ic niveau 
ci instruct ion des hommes 
de 25 a Mans (1992) 
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R22: Education and earnings 



R22 : Niveau d instruction et saUd 'es 



Chart R22(A2): 

Relative earnings by level 

of educational attainment 

for women 2fi to 64 years of age (1992) 



Early childhood, primary 

and lower secondary education 



Graphuiuc R22(A2) : 
Sola ires tela i If s scion le niveau 
(I* instruction desfemmes 
dc25a 64 ansa 992} 
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R22: Education and earnings 



R22(B): WOMEN'S EARNINGS FROM WORK 

COMPARED 1 0 MEN'S EARNINGS 

FROM WORK 

POLICY ISSUES 

To what extent do such factors as tradition and bar- 
gaining power play a role in the setting of wage rates 
- and the establishment of earnings differentials? 



KEY RESULTS 

Women's annual earnings from work are less than 
those of men. Between the ages of 25 and 64, women 
earn around 50 to 75 per cent of what men earn. Part of 
this difference is due to the incidence of part-time work, 
which is higher among women than among men. There is 
a slight tendency for the difference to be somewhat 
smaller among those educated at upper secondary or 
tertiary level than among those educated at levels below 
upper secondary. Again, part-time work r^ay be a factor; 
the proportion of those working part-time is normally 
smaller among those with upper secondary or tertiary 
education than among those with lower levels. 



percentage is around 75 per cent in four countries 
- Austria, Finland, France and Italy. 

Differences tend to be greater at lower levels of 
education than at higher levels. This is best illustrated in 
the figures for New Zealand and the United Kingdom. In 
New Zealand the annual earnings of women are 5 1 per 
cent of those of men at educational levels below upper 
secondary, whereas the corresponding figure for univer- 
sity graduates is 68 per cent. In the United Kingdom the 
respective figures are 43 and 59 per cent. 

Exceptions to this general pattern can be seen in 
Austria, Denmark, Finland, France, Italy and Sweden, 
where the relative earnings of women are the lowest 
among those who have attained a university education. 

In examining these data, it is important to remem- 
ber that total earnings differentials are not influenced 
solely by pay rates. Differences in the proportions of the 
population working either part-time or part-year are also a 
major factor. To a significant extent, differences in the 
earnings of men and women reflect different levels of par- 
ticipation in the labour market. 



DESCRIPTION AND INTERPRETATION 

All employed women aged 25 to 64 earn on aver- 
age annually around 60 per cent of the earnings of men in 
the same age group, in the reporting countries. In three 
countries - the Netherlands, Switzerland and the United 
Kingdom - the average earnings of women are just below 
50 per cent of the earnings of men. At the upper end, this 



DEFINITIONS 

The relative earnings of women compared to the 
earnings of men are calculated by dividing the average 
earnings of women with a given level of educational 
attainment by the average earnings of men with the same 
educational level, and then muhiplying by 100. The earn- 
ings data refer solely to incomes from work and solely to 
persons with such incomes during the reference period. 
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R22: Education and earnings 



R22 : Niveau d instruction et salaires 



Table R22(B): Tableau R22{B) : 
Ratio of mean annual earnings of women Salairv annuel moycn dcsfcmmcK 
to those of men (times 1(X)) m rapport a cclui dcs hommcs ( xlOO) 
for the age group 25 to 64, P<^f' niveau d' instruction, population ai^cc 
by level of educational attainment (1992) 25 d 64 ans {1992} 
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R22: Education and earnings 



R22 : Niveau d instruction et salaires 



Chart R22(B): 

Ratio of mean annual earnings 

of women to those men (times UK)) 

for the age group 25 u> 64 ( 1 992) 

Early childhood, 

primary and lower secondary education 
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R23: Educational attainment of workers 



R23(A): YEARS OF EDUCATION COMPLETED 
BY WORKERS IN SELECTED OCCUPATIONS 

POLICY ISSUKS 

Is the productivity of a worker employed in a par- 
ticular occupation partly influenced by the amount and 
type of his or her education? Are workers with more edu- 
cation able to adapt to changing technology more quickly 
than those with less education^ thus reducing the cost to 
employers of change-overs to new technology? 



KEY RESULTS 

Occupations differ substantially in the amount of 
education they require, as measured by the years of edu- 
cation index. For four of the nine occupations for which 
data were collected, this index varies by 5.7 or more years 
across the 14 OECD countries. -For example, the index 
for life science and health associate professionals ranges 
from 1 1 years in Italy to 17 years in Spain. For workers in 
precision, handicraft, printing and related trades, the 
index ranges from 6.5 years in Spain to 12.3 in 
Switzerland. While this variation may indicate substan- 
tial differences across countries in the mix of specific 
occupations within the broader categories listed, it more 
likely relates to differences in the duration of education 
required to prepare for specific occupations. 

Generally, the years of education index varies less 
across countries for a particular occupation than across 
occupations either within a country or for the OECD 
countries as a whole. For example, the years index for 
corporate managers-varies from 11.8 years in New 
Zealand to 16.0 years in Italy, a range of 4.2 years. 
However, for 12 OECD countries the average index var- 
ies from 9.4 for plant and machine operators and assem- 
blers to 15.5 for architects, engineers and related profes- 
sionals, a range of 6. 1 years. 

Some countries show little variation in years of 
education across the occupation groups; others show a 
great deal. In Sweden, for example, the index varies by 
3.8 years: from 10,5 for drivers and mobile plant opera- 
tors to 14,3 for computing professionals. On the other 



hand, in Spain the index varies by 1 1,1 years from 5,9 for 
drivers, mobile plant operators and workers in extraction 
and building trades, to 17 for computing professionals, 
architects, engineers and life science and health associate 
professionals. These differences may be due to the fact 
that in countries such as Sweden, a higher proportion of 
working adults have completed at least compulsory edu- 
cation - thus reducing the gap in years of schooling for 
workers in different occupations. 



DESCRIFilON AM) INTERPRETATION 

A variety of factors may give rise to variations in 
the average years of schooling for different occupations, 
including the general educational attainment of the popu- 
lation, the period of study and the intensity of the curricu- 
lum for specific occupations. These factors need to be 
considered if the indicator is to be interpreted accurately. 

There may be comparability problems in the way 
occupations are defined across countries. Many OECD 
countries do not use the International Standard 
Classification of Occupations (ISCO) in their labour force 
surveys, relying instead on rough classification equiva- 
lents. This invariably leads to difficulties: occupations 
are grouped together even in the most detailed categories 
of the national taxonomy and cannot be separated to meet 
ISCO group requiremeni' even the aggregated ones used 
here. The resulting degree of error is likely to vary across 
countries. 



DEFINITIONS 

This indicator summarises the amount of educar 
tion workers have completed in an index of years: it is 
thus a measure of the time investment workers have made 
to acquire their education credentials. For each country 
and occupation group, the index is calculated by multiply- 
ing the fraction of workers in the occupation group who 
have completed a particular level of education by the typ- 
ical years required to complete that level, adding the totals 
across the levels of the International Standard 
Classification of Education (ISCED), 
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R23: Educational attainment of workers 



R23 : Niveau d instruction des travail leurs 



Table R23(Al): 

Years of education index of 35 to 54 year-old 
employed workers in selected occupations 
(1992) 



Tableau R23(AI): 
Indu e des annees d' etudes 
des travaiUeurs de 35 a 54 ans 
occupes dans certains metiers (1992) 
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R23: Educational attainment of workers 



R23 : Niveau d' instruction des travailleurs 



Chart R23(A1): 

Difference in the years of education index 
of selected occupations from that category *s 
OECD average (1992) 



Graphique R23(Af) : 
Differences en annees de r indit e du niveau 
d instruction dans certains metiers par rapport 
a la moyenne de I'OCDE pour cette categorie (1992) 
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R23: Educational attainment of workers 



R23 : Niveau d' instruction des travailleurs 



Table R23"(A2): 

Percentage of 35 to 54 year-oid 

employed workers in selected occupations 

(1992) 



Tableau R23(A2) : 
Pourcentage de iravailleurs 
de 35 a 54 ans occupes dans 
certains metiers (1992) 
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R23: Educational attainment of workers 



R23(B): YEARS OF EDUCATION COMPLETED 
BY WORKERS IN SELECTED INDUSTRIES 



POLICY ISSUES 

The increasing globalisation of markets will likely 
lead to faster employnfient growth in industries using 
sophisticated technology - and therefore requiring more 
highly skilled workers. If more years of education are a 
key element in building the skills pool behind these indus- 
tries, what conclusions can be drawn from index compar- 
isons with the same industries in other countries? Do 
gaps suggest shifts in comparative economic advantage? 



KEY RESULTS 



relatively young. In both Spain and the United Kingdom, 
however, the industry has an above-average share of total 
employment (3.3 and 2. 1 per cent, respectively). Because 
firms in this group are relatively new, education creden- 
tials for their workers are not yet well established. In con- 
trast, health and social work is a mature industry group, 
and education credentials are well established. 

Among the five industries presented in this indica- 
tor, the variation in the years of education index is only 
0.7 years in Denmark, but 4.3 in Portugal. This difference 
may be due to a variety of factors, including the fact that 
in countries such as Denmark a higher proportion of 
working adults have completed at least compulsory 
education. 



Among industry groups, the years of education 
index shows the highest degree of variation in computers 
and related activities: from 9.7 in Spain to 15.5 in the 
United Kingdom. The group category of health and social 
work shows the least variation: from 1 1.2 in Ireland to 
14.1 in the United States. Both of these groups have 
workers with high average years of education. 

' The computers and related activities industry 
group is relatively young - that is, the firms involved are 



DESCRIPTION AND INTERPRETATION 

See R23(A). 

DEFINITIONS 

The definition of industries is based upon the 
International Standard Classification of Industries. 
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R23: Educational attainment of workers 



R23 : Niveau instruction des travailleurs 



TableR23(Bl): 

Years of education index 

of 35 to 54 year-old employed 

workers in selected industries (1992) 



Tableau R23(Bl) : 
Indit e des annees d^ etudes 
des travailleurs de 35 d 54 ans 
occupes dans certains secteurs d\u'tivite (1992) 
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R23: Educational attainment of workers 



R23 : Niveau d instruction des travailleurs 



Chart R23(B): 

Difference in the years of education index 
of selected occupations from that 
category's OECD average ( 1 992)' 



Graphique R23(B) : 
Difference en annees de VindU e du niveau 
d' instruction dans certains metiers par rapport 
a la moycnne OCDEpour cette categoric ( 1992) 
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R23: Educational attainment of workers 



R23 : Niveau d' instruction des travailleufs 



Table R23(B2): 

Percentage of 35 to 54 year-old employed 
workers in selected industries (1992) 






Tableau R23(B2} : 
Pourcenta^e de travailleurs de 35 a 54 ans 
occupes dans certains .secteurs d'activite (1992) 
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R24: Labour force status for leavers from education 



UNEMPLOYMENT RATES FOR LEAVERS 
FROM EDUCATION 



POLICY ISSUES 

Are education and training truly effective in reduc- 
ing youth unemployment? What do unemployment rates 
reveal about the relation between supply and demand for 
different types of education in the labour market? 



KEY RESULTS 

In almost all reporting countries, unemployment 
rates one and five years after leaving education are very 
high for those leaving lower secondary level. The rate is 
highest in France, where almost 60 per cent of this group 
are unemployed one year after leaving school. In the 
same time perspective and for the same educational 
group, Denmark is an exceptional case: the relatively low 
unemployment rate - 9 per cent - is in fact lower than the 
rate for those completing upper secondary education. 

In general, the unemployment rates recorded for 
leavers from upper secondary education one year after 
having left are relatively high compared to the average for 
the labour force in the same age group. In a longer per- 
spective (five years), the rates for upper secondary 
school-leavers are lower than the average for the corre- 
sponding age group, with the exception of Denmark, but 
still higher than the average for the total labour force, with 
the exception of Finland. 

Leavers from tertiary education meet a different 
situation. As early as one year after leaving, the unem- 
ployment rates for these groups are lower than the average 
for the corresponding age group, and after five years they 
are also well below the average for the total labour force. 



DESCRIPTION AND INTERPRETATION 

When about 90 per cent of an age cohort enter 
upper secondary education, which is the case now in 
many OECD countries, leavers from lower secondary 



education constitute a vulnerable group. They have lower 
rates of participation in the labour force and significantly 
higher rates of unemployment than leavers from upper 
secondary education. In addition, after five years, leavers 
from lower secondary level still have higher unemploy- 
ment rates than the average for the total labour force. 

In France, Ireland and Spain, the unemployment 
rates for leavers from upper secondary education were 
above 20 per cent one year after leaving education. High 
unemployment rates for leavers from university education 
one year after leaving education are reported for Italy 
(39 per cent) and Spain (26 per cent). 

Follow-up surveys for leavers from education 
offer useful information about the transition from educa- 
tion to work. Unemployment rates for leavers give an 
indication of the relation between the supply and demand 
for different types of education in the labour market. Data 
suggest that there is not much demand for youth with low 
educational level. 

Differences in unemployment benefits for the 
young unemployed will also have to be considered. In 
some (but not all) countries, these benefits are available 
only after a minimum duration of employment. Finally, 
there are also differences among countries in the degree of 
access to the next level in the education system. Limited 
access may to some extent help explain high unemploy- 
ment rates for leavers. 

Follow-up surveys of leavers are not pursued 
annually, which means t* - ne latest available data refer 
to different years for different countries and levels of edu- 
cation. Consequently, changes in the labour market situ- 
ation need to be considered in interpreting the data. 



DEFINITIONS 

Leavers from education are defined as students 
who have successfully completed a programme at one 
level of education but no higher and are, at the beginning 
of the school reference year, not enrolled in full-time edu- 
cation or training. 
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R24: Labour force status for leavers from education 

R24 : Situation au regard de Vemploi des jeunes qui sortent du systeme educatif 



Table R24: 

Unemployment rates after leaving education 
for leavers from different school levels 
(according to follow-up surveys for leavers) 
and unemployment rates for the total labour force 
(1992) 



Tableau R24 : 
Taivi de clwma^e des jeunes sortant 
de differents niveaiix du sys(eme educatif 
(selon les enquetes de suivi) 
et taiLX de choma^e de la population active totale 

(1992) 



Relative unemployment tor leovers from 

Tqux de chdmoge des jeunes qui sortent du systeme 
Qux niveoux suivonts 



Year 
Age 



Q. 

8 5 



Relative unemployment 
in the lobour force 

Chdmoge retotifdons la 
population ociive 



One year after 
leaving education 

Australia 

Canada 

Denmark 

Finland 

France 

Ireland 

Italy 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

United Kingdom * 

United States 



1992 
1988 
1991 
1990 
1992 
1992 
1992 
1991 
1992 
1993 
1993 
1991 



33 

9 
18 
57 
36 

34 
8 

15 
37 



16 
10 
24 
24 

36 
13 

13 
12 



8 

n 

3 
8 
21 

13 

12 

6 



9 
12 

12 
10 
39 
26 



18 
18 
11 
23 
2 

23 
33 
34 

n 

7 

16 
14 



9 
10 

n 
n 

19 
14 
7 

16 
4 
3 
8 
7 



Un an apresia sortie 
du systeme educatif 

Austraiie 
Canada 
Danemark 
Finiande 
France 
iriande 
Itaiie 
Espagne 
Suede 
Suisse 
• Royaume-Uni 
Etats-Unis 



Five years after 
leaving education 

Canada 

Denmark 

Finland 

France 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 



1991 
1991 
1990 
1992 
1991 
1992 
1993 



23 
17 
34 
34 
16 



12 
6 
18 
21 
6 



6 
6 
1 

6 
13 



18 

n 

23 
21 
34 

n 

7 



10 

n 
n 

9 
16 
4 
3 



Cinq ans apres ia sortie 
du systeme educatif 

Canada 
Danemari< 
Finiande 
France 
Espagne 
Suede 
Suisse 



Se Annex 1 fof notes 
• England and Wales 



Voir notes en annexe 1 
• Angleferre et Pays de Gatles 
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R24: Labour force status for leavers from education 

R24 : Situation an regard de remploi des jeunes qui sortent du systeme educatif 



Chart R24: 

Unemployment rates one year 

and five years after leaving education 

for leavers from different ISCED levels 



One year after 



60 



Graphiquc R24 : 
Taux de rhoma^e wi an et cinq cms 
aprc's la sordc du systeme educatif 
pour differcnts niveau^ CHE 



Un an apres 




50 




ISCED 0/1 /2 « Farly childhood / primarv / lower secondary education 
ISCED 3 = Upper secondary education 
ISCED 5 = Non- university tertiary education 
ISCED 6/7 University education 



CITE 0/1/2 = Pr^scolaire / prlmalre / secondaito K' cycle 
CITE 3 = Secondaire 2" cycle 
CITE 6 - KnseignemenI sup6rieuf non universitaire 
CITE 6/7 = Enselgnement supeneur universitaire 
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Legal compulsory school leaving age (1992) 

Age legal de fin de la scolarite ohiigatoire (1992 ) 




Australia / Aushalle 
Austria //Airfr/c/ie 
Czecti Republic / R6publlque tcheque 
Greece / Grdce 




Norway /NoA^dge 
Spain /f^gne 
Sweden / Suede 



United Kingdom / Royaume-Unl 
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ANNOTATED ORGANISATION 
CHARTS OF EDUCATION SYSTEMS 



The notes accompanying these charts have been prepared and approved by the 
education authorities of the respective countries and not by the OECD. The terms used 
may vary from country to country. It should also be noted that the terms pertain strictly 
to the charts and not to the indicators. 

It must be remembered that the relative size of the different blocks in the dia- 
grams in no way represent the proportion of enrolments in a sector. Space considerations 
are determined by the complexity of what must be described rather than by the relative 
importance of specific programmes. Data on enrolments by programme are available in 
OECD Education Statistics, 1985-1992, Chapter 4. 



Note: Each level of education is represented by a different colour. Part-time programmes within a level are 
indicated in pink. Vocational education is. indicated in ntauvc. 
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PRIMARY EDUCATION 

Schooling is compulsory between the ages of 6 and 15 
( 16 in Tasmania). In most of Australia's six states and two ter- 
ritories children start primary school at around the age of 5, 
when they enrol in a preparatory or kindergarten year. After 
that, primary education lasts thither six or seven years, depending 
on the state concerned. The scattered rural population in most 
states has necessitated a large number of very small primary 
schools, although this number is declining. All government and 
most non-government primary schools are co-educational. 



SECONDARY EDUCATION 

Secondary education is available for either five or six 
years, depending on the length of primary school in the state 
concerned. Students normally commence secondary school at 
about age 12. Most government secondary schools are 
co-educational, but a significant number of non-government 
secondary schools are single-sex. 

Government schools, which enrol the majority of both 
primary and secondary students, operate under the direct respon- 
sibility of the State Education Minister. Non-government 
schools, which operate under conditions determined by govern- 
ment registration authorities, arc required to provide certain 
minimum education standards and satisfactory premises. 
Almost all nr,i-govemment schools have some religious affilia- 
tion, with the Catholic Church having the largest non-govern- 
ment school system. Each state has a substantial system of 
Catholic schools. Approximately 800 non-govcmment schools 
are independent, that is, they do not belong to a system. 



TERTIARY EDUCATION 

Tertiary education includes higher education and voca- 
tional education and training. Higher education is provided in 
universities, and vocational education and training in Technical 
and Further Education (TAPE) institutions and private institu- 
tions such as business colleges. Universities arc autonon)<ms 
bodies that make their own decisions on, for example, matters of 
funding allocation, staffing and academic courses. The TAPE 
system is administered by state and territory governments. 

Vocational education and trainin}* (VET), Most voca- 
tional education and training is provided by the TAPE system. 
There are also a growing number of private sector bodies offer- 
ing accredited training, and less formal adult and community 
education providers. 

TAPE institutions provide a full range of training, 
including entry level, pre-vocational, operator, trade, post-trade, 
technician (or paraprofessional) and (in some fields) certain pro- 
fessional levels. A typical student completes a one-year course, 
while apprentices complete a three- or four-year course part- 
time. Courses are open to alt age groups. Ninety per cent of stu- 
dents in VET are part-time. * 



Higher education. Students commencing higher educa- 
tion courses wiil have completed a full secondary education or 
will have demonstrated that they have a high probability of 
successfully completing such a course. There is keen demand 
for places at many institutions, and quotas are often placed on 
new enrolments. Students are able to study on a full-time or 
part-time basis and external studies are offered by a large num- 
ber of institutions. Some institutions offer full-time courses dur- 
ing breaks from full-time employment. 

There are 43 publicly funded higher education institu- 
tions and private universities. Australian undergraduate stu- 
dents at the publicly funded institutions pay part of their educa- 
tion costs through the Higher Education Contribution Scheme 
(HECS). 

The basic undergraduate course at most institutions is a 
Bachelor degree course of three or four years* duration, 
although at some institutions courses may be offered at the 
diploma or associate diploma level. Most institutions also offer 
post-graduate levels of study. The equivalent of one or two 
years of full-time post-graduate study is required for a Master's 
degrees, and the equivalent of three to five years of full-time 
study for a doctoral degree. Post-graduate diplomas are offered 
in some disciplines. 



OTHER EDUCATION 

Trainees hips and apprenticeships are the two main 
forms of structured training allowing entry to the workforce, 
widely available, 

Traineeships provide an avenue for people to gain struc- 
tured entry to occupations not covered by the apprenticeship 
system. They provide either planned and structured on-the-job 
training or a combination of on- and off-the-job training; the lat- 
ter instruction is provided by a TAPE college or other approved 
training provider, Traineeships, in which employers and unions 
participate, aim to assist trainees to gain a foothold in the work- 
force and add to the stock of skills in the economy. 

Apprenticeships provide young people with an entry 
point into the trades. They typically involve a combination of 
on- and off-the-job training at a TAPE college or other training 
institution. While an apprenticeship typically lasts four years, 
durations are progressively becoming more flexible. 

Traineeships and apprenticeships arc administered 
through a Vocational Training Authority or a similar body in 
each state or territory. 

Prom 1995, Australia will commence a new national 
entry-level training system called the Australian Vocational 
Training System (AVTS). The AVTS provides a broad range of 
arliculated pathways combining education, training and experi- 
ence in workplaces. It is based on competency rather than time 
served, and will eventually subsume the existing system of 
apprenticeships and traineeships. 
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Austria 



PRE-PRIMARY EDUCATION 

This sector (with private and public institutions) is non- 
compulsory, and consists of creches for the very young (up to 
1 year old), day nurseries (1 and 2 year-olds) and kindergartens 
(3 to 6 year-olds). Children of school age whose enrolment for the 
first school year would be premature in the light of their educational 
development attend a pre-primary stage (Vorschulstufe) to facilitate 
transfer to primary school proper. In administrative terms, the pre- 
primary stage forms part of the primary school. 



PRIMARY AND LOWER SECONDARY EDUCATION 

Compulsory education in Austria is predominantly sup- 
plied by public institutions (there are a few dependent denomina- 
tional schools) and comprises nine years of school. As a rule, chil- 
dren commence school at 6 years of age, attending primary school 
(Volksschule) for four years. Special schools {Sonderschule) exist 
for the physically or mentally disadvantaged where enrolment in a 
mainstream school is not feasible. On completion of the fourth 
Volksschule year, the choice is between: 

• the four-year main general secondary school 
{Hauptschule) - the majority choice outside large 
cities; and 

• the four-year first stage of a higher general second- 
ary school {allgemeinhildende hdhere Schule- AHS- 
Unterstufe). 

Choices must again be made prior to enrolment in the ninth 
year. A substantial proportion of the pupils in this age bracket - 
chiefly those from the Hauptschulen - opt for the 
pre-vocational year {polytechnischer Lehrgang), which becomes 
their last year of compulsory full-time schooling before entering 
apprenticeship training. 

The primary^ special, main secondary general schools and 
the pre-vocational year are referred to as general compulsory 
schools {allgemeinbildende Pflichtschulen). 



UPPER SECONDARY SCHOOL 

Apprenticeship {Berufsschule und Lehre) 

Completion of compulsory general education (i.e. nine 
years of schooling) is obligatory to enter this path. Apprentice 
training college [Berufsschule) attendance is compulsory for all 
apprentices throughout their term of apprenticeship (i.e. up to four 
years) and is on a block- or day-release basis. Training at work is 
given by qualified instnictors and takes place according to national 
syllabi. This so called "dual** educational path ends in a final for- 
mal examination (Lehrahschlufiprufung) and culminates in a voca- 
tional or craft qualification, such as a GesellenbriefOouvmyimxn^ 
Certificate). 



Intermediate and higher technical 
and vocational education 

Intermediate and higher technical and vocational colleges 
{Berufshildende mittlere Schulen-BMS and Berufshildende hdhere 
Schulen - BHS) and intermediate and higher teacher training col- 
leges {lehrerhildende mittlere und hohere Schulen), e.g. for kinder- 
garten teachers, represent an alternative route to vocational qualifi- 
cations from the ninth year (grade) onwards. The sector which 
provides formal education and training is almost all public, or 
dependent when run by trades or denominational organisations. 
The colleges offer programmes of up to five years and, on comple- 
tion, award qualifications equivalent to those gained in the '^duaf 
system, with well-defined paths to self-employment. The technical 
and vocational programmc^^ train students for skilled industrial, 
commercial, business and agntultural occupations, and all higher 
programmes which terminate in final Matriculation Examinations 
{Reifeprufung) qualify for university and most non-university ter- 
tiary admission. Their formal intermediate programmes 
terminate in an AhschlufipriifungiAbschlufizeugnis. 

Higher general (or academic) secondary school 

Second stage (ISCED level 3) programmes {AHS- 
Oberstufe) are mainly for pupils from the first stage, who continue 
on the premises. There are few private denominational, yet depen- 
dent schools; the vast majority arc state institutions. Three prime 
AHS categories are distinguished: Gymnasium, Real gymnasium; 
and wirtschaftskwidliches Real gymnasium. The Realgymnasium 
also exists as a separate second stage institution {Oberstufoireal- 
gymnasium), designed as a special programme for main general 
secondary school leavers. All AHS programmes culminate in the 
Matriculation Examination {Reifepriifung). 

Public sector adult education 
{Zweiter Biidungsweg fiir Berufstdtige) 

In the public sector there are part-time (mostly evening) 
classes based on approved syllabi for technical trades, business, 
social work and AHS programmes. These are either second chance 
programmes for adults or modular programmes for qualified work- 
ers after their apprenticeship and offered by special adult education 
departments at intermediate/higher technical and vocational col- 
leges, or at higher general secondary schools in the case of higher 
general education. These courses result in qualifications corre- 
sponding to those of their formal education equivalents (in terms of 
ISCED the higher of the technical and vocational programmes arc 
located at the border of upper secondary and tertiary education and 
a few higher ones are in the tertiary bracket or distinctly transgress 
into tertiary education). A substantial proportion of the intermedi- 
ate modular programmes are offered by the private technical and 
vocational colleges of the social partners. 

TERTIARY EDUCATION 

Tertiary education in Austria takes place at Universities 
{Universitdten), Colleges of Music and Arts (Kunsthochschulen), 
Fachhochschulen (as from 1994), and other non-university institu- 
tions {smistiger nichtuniversitcirer Sektor). Universities and 
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Colleges of Music and Arts are stale institutions, while . 
Fachhochschulen are constructed as private, largely publicly sub- 
sidised establishments. 

1. Entrance requirements 

liniversity education is open to all candidates who have 
successfully completed their secondary studies at a higher general 
or higher technical and vocational institution, i.e. passed the 
Matriculation Examination {Reifepriifung). For adults without this 
formal qualification, an alternative route is offered by a set of pre- 
paratory courses and a special examination {Sn4dienherechtigimgs- 
priifung) leading to university admission in a certain field of study. 

Colleges of Music and Arts: entrance examinations to test 
the artistic ability of the candidates are obligatory for admission; an 
additional Matriculation Examination is required for some study 
courses. 

Fachhochschulen (as from 1994 onwards): the same 
entrance requirements as for universities apply. Admission is also 
possible for young people who have completed a vocational train- 
ing pertinent to the field of study; to ascertain their educational 
level, additional examinations [Ergdnzungsprilfimgen) may be 
required. 

Other non«university institutions: the main areas of edu- 
cation and training in this field are the training colleges for teachers 
of compulsory schools and for social workers {Akademien) and the 
Kollegs (the shorter tertir.ry version of the higher technical and 
vocational, and highei social and teacher training programmes). In 
principle the same entrance requirements as for universities apply. 
The training of paramedical staff at this level is usually attached to 
hospitals. 

2, Types and duration of courses 

Most courses offered at universities are degree courses 
which are completed by a final diploma examination after submis- 
sion of a thesis {Diplomstudien, ISCED 6); graduates are awarded a 
Master's degree {M agister I Magistra. Diplomingenieur). A course 
in medicine leads to a doctor's degree. In the case of continuing and 
adult education, there are also non-degree courses {Kurzstudien) 
and vocationally-oriented courses at post-secondary level 



Vorschulstufe 
Volksschulc 
Sonderschule 
Uuuptschide 

Allgemcinhiidcnde hohere Schiden Unterstufe 
Reifcprufimg 

Polytechnischcr Lehrgang 
Berufsschide und Lehrc 
Univcrsitdten 
Kunxthochschttlen 
Oiplomxtudien 

Sonstigcr n ichtunivcrsitdrcr Scktor 



{Hochschulkurse, Hochschullehrgdnge at post-secondary level, 
* ISCED 5). Students having successfully completed a non-degree 
course may continue in the corresponding degree course. Students 
with a Master's degree may enrol in doctoral studies 
{Doktoratsstiidien, ISCED 7) or in continuation courses 
{Aufhaustudien, ISCED 7). Universities also offer vocationally- 
oriented courses at post-graduate level {Hochschulkurse, 
Hochschullehrgdnge at post-graduate level, ISCED 7). 

The minimum length of all the study courses is defined by 
law: Diplomstudien require between four and five years, a course in 
medicine six years, doctoral studies between one and two years. 
Duration of non-degree courses is between two-and-a-half and 
three years. A longer duration of study, however, is usual. 

Colleges of Music and Arts: most of the courses offered 
are degree courses leading to a diploma {Diplomstudien. ISCED 6). 

These institutions also offer non-degree courses 
{Kurzstudien^ ISCED 5) and vocationally-oriented courses at post- 
secondary level {Hochschulkurse, Hochschullehrgdnge at post-sec- 
ondary level, ISCED 5). Students having successfully completed a 
non-degree course may continue in the corresponding degree 
course. Duration of degree courses is between four and eight aca- 
demic years, that of non-degree courses between two and four 
years. 

The corresponding age groups indicated in the diagram are 
not suitable for stU'Ients of music, because they often begin their 
studies some years -iarlier. 

Fachhochschulen: have been recently established; the first 
courses are offered in the academic year 1994/95. 

Fachhochschulen will provide degree courses leading to an 
academic degree (ISCED 6). The minimum duration of the courses 
will be three years plus a period of practical work. Graduates of 
Fachhochschulen will be entitled to enrol in doctoral studies at uni- 
versities. 

Other non-university institutions: Kolleg in two years 
(three years for adult part-time programmes); Teacher training col- 
leges {Akademie) for teachers at general compulsory schools, in 
three years. 



Pre-primary school 

Primary school 

Special school 

General secondary school 

Higher general secondary school 

Matriculation examination 

Pre-vocational year 

Apprenticeship 
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Final Diploma 
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Belgium (Flemish community) 



The present organisation of secondary education was 
adopted in 1989. In 1992 some schools still worked according 
to the old system with two cycles of three years, instead of the 
model with three stages of two years. 

Education is compulsory from 6 to 18 years of age. In 
principle students complete at least secondary education before 
leaving school or continuing studies at (non-compulsory) higher 
levels. Since 'X^ompulsion" refers to age rather than education 
level, in practice may students leave formal education at the age 
of 18 without having successfully completed secondary educa- 
tion, due to the high percentage of repeaters. 

Compulsory education is full-time until at least 14 years 
of age. From the age of 15 students can continue in part-time 
education until the age of 18. Students may still transfer to part- 
time education at the age of 16. 

All forms of secondary education (general or al^iemcen, 
technical or wchnisclu arts or kunst. vocational or herncps) give 
access to higher education. Students who complete vocational 
secondary education need to follow a seventh year of secondary 
education before entering higher education. 

Students may move between different forms of secon- 
dary education, but there aie some restrictions: for example a 
student in vocational secondary education may only move to 



technical education by repeating either one or two years. 
Nevertheless, most transfers between the different forms of the 
secondary education system occur from general to technical or 
arts, or from technical to vocational. Students may only con- 
tinue in secondary education if they have successfully passed an 
examination in all subjects. 

There are no entrance examinations for higher education 
(except for civil engineering). There are three types of higher 
education: Universities, short-type, and long-type higher educa- 
tion outside universities. Both universities and institutions for 
higher education outside uniyersities (long type only) offer edu- 
cation at university level - ISCED 6. 

There are different systems for teacher training depend- 
ing on the initial diploma and the level of education the teacher 
will work in. Teachers for pre-primary, primary and lower.scc- 
ondary education follow a three-year full-time programme 
(ISCED 5). University students can obtain a certificate for 
teacher training in higher secondary education after completing 
their initial university programme. 

There is a separate system for special education {huiten- 
^cwooit omlenvij.s). Pupils with disabilities may also follow 
regular education while benefitting from special aid pro- 
grammes. 
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Belgium (French community) 



The cducalion sysleni of ihe Gentian -speaking commu- 
nily is similar lo lhal of ihe French-speaking community. 



GENERAL UESCRIH ION OF THE SCHOOL SYSTEM 

Education is organised on four levels corresponding to 
the following age groups: 

~ pre-primary education for children aged 2-and-a- 
half to6years(lSCED()): 

- primary education for children aged 6 to 12 years 
(ISCED I); 

- secondary education for youngsters aged 12 to 
1 8 years and above (ISCED 2 and 3); 

- higher education of variable length according to the 
area of study for students aged 18 to 25 years and 
above. 

• non-university education, "short type", includes a 
single cycle of 3 to 4 years of study (ISCED 5); 

♦ university level education, "long type", includes 
at least four years of study divided into two cycles 
(ISCED 6): 

♦ university education includes from 4 to 7 years of 

dy (ISCED 5 for the first diploma {candidature). 

jjvalent to two or three years of study; ISCED 6 
lor the first degree {licence), equivalent to 2 to 
5 years of study; and ISCED 7 for a doctorate which 
may vary greatly in length but is of at least two 
years' duration). 

There are also two other types of education: 

- special education designed for the handicapped from 
three to twenty-one years of age or above and organ- 
ised at nursery, primary and secondary levels; 

• social promotion education designed for young 
people and adults who have left the school system 
and who feel the need to acquire new qualifications 
or to update their kno* .'ledge. This fomi of educa- 
tion may be at ISCED level 3, 5 or 6. 



COMPULSORY SCHOOLIN(; 

The Compulsory Schooling Act of 29 June 1983 sets at 
18 years of age the end of compulsory schooling, previously 



limited to 14 years of age. On his/liev IHth birthday a pupil is no 
longer subject to compulsory schooling. However. compulsor>' 
full-time schooling ends as soon as a pupil has reached the age 
of 15 and has comp*ned (without necessarily having passed) the 
first two years of full-time secondary education. 



SECONDARY EDUCATION 

It is at this level that the education systems of the 
French-speaking and Flemish-speaking communities differ 

In the French-speaking community secondary education 
is currently organised according to two different types. 

The 1st type of secondary education (or new system) 
organised in three two-year cycles takes one of four fomis: 

• general education; 

• technical education; 

• artistic education; 

• vocational education; 
and one of two degrees of guidance: 

• the transitional phase, the aim of which is prepar- 
ation for higher education whilst allowing entry into 
the world of work; 

• the qualification phase, the aim of which is entry 
into the world of work whilst retaining the possibil- 
ity of further study in higher education. 

Nevertheless, various bridges exist from the first year 
onwards allowing pupils who have chosen the **wrong" option 
to change course. 

The 2nd type of secondary eiiucation (or traditional 
system) is organised in two three-year cycles. 

Unlike the new system of education wh«"-e the first two 
years are common to all four fomis. in the traditional education 
system a differentiation is made in the lessons from the first year 
onwards between the general form (ancient humanities and 
modern humanities) and the technical, artistic and professional 
forms. 

The first type ol secondary education is becoming more 
widespread whilst the second type now covers only 3.7 percent 
of the total number of pupils in secondary education. 
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Canada 



Canada is comprised of ten provinces and two territo- 
ries, each of which, within the federative system of shared pow- 
ers, is responsible for education. Therefore, each of the prov- 
inces and territories has developed its own educational 
structures and institutions: while these are similar in many ways, 
they reflect the circumstances of regions separated by great 
distances and the diversity of the country's historical and 
cultural heritage. 



PRE-PRIMARY EDUCATION 

Pre-school programmes or kindergartens, which are oper- 
ated by the local education authorities and provide one year of 
pre-Grade One education for 5 year-olds, are offered by all prov- 
inces and territories "ith the exception of Prince Edward Island. 



PRIMARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION 

In each province or territory, a ministry or department of 
education is responsible for primary and secondary education. 
Public education is provided free to all Canadian citizens and 
permanent residents until the end of secondary school - nor- 
mally, age 18. The ages for compulsory schooling vary from 
one jurisdiction to another; generally, it is required from age 6 or 
7 to age 16, 

Primary education in most jurisdictions covers the first 
six to eight years of compulsory schooling. Afterwards, chil- 
dren proceed to a secondary education programme. A great 
variety of programmes - vocational (job training) as well as 
academic - are offered at the secondary level. The first years are 
devoted to comfyulsory subjects, with some optional subjects 
included. In the latter years, the number of compulsory subjects 
is reduced, pemiilting students to spend more time on special- 
ised programmes that prepare them for the job market, or to take 
the specific courses they need to meet the entrance requirements 
)f the college or university of their choice. Secondary school 
diplomas are granted to students who pass the compulsory and 
optional courses of their programmes. 

Spevtal-needs students, such as the physically or men- 
tally disabled, the gifted, etc., are accommodated in the public 
schools in various ways. In some cases, separate programmes 
are available to meet their needs: in others, these students are 
integrated into the regular classroom and, to the extent possible, 
follow the regular programme ol instruction. 

Private or independent schools, which provide an alter- 
native to pii, icly funded schools, may operate in any province 
or territory if they meet the general standards prescribed by that 
jurisdiction for primary and secondary schools. Although in 
most cases they closely follow the curriculum and diploma 
requirements of the Department or Ministry of Education, they 
function independently of the public system and charge fees. 
Five provinces - Alberta, British Columbia, Manitoba, Quebec 
and Saskatchewan - provide some form of financial assistance 
to these schools. 



The point of transition from primary to secondary 
school may vary from jurisdiction to jurisdiction. Some school 
boards break up the primary-secondary continuum into schools 
that group together, for example, kindergarten to Grade Six, 
Grades Seven to Nine (junior high), and Ten to Twelve (senior 
level). In Quebec, secondary schooling ends at Grade Eleven, 



TERTIARY EDUCATION 

Once secondary school has been successfully 
completed, a student may apply to a college or a university, 
depending on the region and on whether he or she qualifies, 

Quebec students - again, having completed secondary 
schooling in 1 1 as opposed to 12 years - must obtain a college 
diploma in order to be^ admitted into a university programme. 
The colleges, called CEGEPs {colleges d'enseiiinement neneval 
et professionneDy offer both a general programme that leads to 
university admission, and a professional programme that pre- 
pares students for the labour force. In Ontario, students must 
complete six Ontario Academic Credit courses in order to be 
admitted to a university programme. This can be accomplished 
during the four-year secondary school programme, or during an 
additional year after completion of Grade Twelve, 

Tertiary education is available in both government-sup- 
ported and private in.stitutions, some of which award degrees 
and some of which do not. Colleges such as technical and voca- 
tional institutions, community colleges, CEGEPs and other 
institutes of technology offer programmes for continuing educa- 
tion and for developing skills for careers in business, the applied 
arts, technology, social services and some health sciences. 
Programmes vary in length from six months to three years. 
There are also private vocational or job training colleges in some 
provinces. In general, colleges award diplomas or certificates 
only; they do not award degrees. 

Many colleges offer, in co-operation with industry and 
business partners, professional development services or special- 
ised programmes in high-technology areas. Technical training 
and (Jchnology programmes prepare students for employment in 
the trades, industry or agriculture, or for a job as a professional 
technician or technologist. A certificate is granted for 
programmes requiring one year of study (24 to 30 weeks). Two- 
year c»* three-year programmes lead to a diploma. Some 
programmes last four years; these arc made up of courses of an 
academic rather than job-training nature. 

The British Columbia community college system allows 
students to complete two years of acadi*mic course work 
towards Bachelor degrees. Thus, while .ome students may 
decide not to continue, others have the opportunity to go on to 
complete the third and fourth yetirs at a university-college or 
university and receive a degree. In many provinces, however, 
the transfer is not automatic. A student must apply for admis- 
sion and have his or her college studies evaluated before being 
granted credit for completed college courses. 
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Programmes leading to degrees are offered in univer- 
sities or, as they are sometimes known, degree-granting institu- 
tions. Most Canadian universities, especially those in the larger 
cities, offer a complete range of programmes. Others are more 
specialised, and have developed areas of excellence. There arc 
also some specialised institutions that are not campus-based and 
offer university programmes through correspondence courses 
and distance education. 

It is possible to study at three different levels, that lead 
to a Bachelor, Master's or doctoral (Ph.D.) degree. Not all uni- 
versities offer graduate studies (Master's and doctorates). In 
addition to degree programmes, most universities offer diploma 
and certificate programmes. These can be either at the under- 
graduate or graduate level, and can range from one to three years 
in duration. 

Bachelor degrees can take either three or four years of 
study, depending on the programme and the province. 



Universities in some provinces grant general pass degrees in 
three years and require a fourth year for an Honours degree. 
Other provinces require four years of study regardless of 
whether it is for a general or an Honours degree. 

Master's degrees require one or two years of study after 
completion of an Honours Bachelor degree. Some may require 
a thesis or professional internship. 

Doctoral degrees usually require three years of study 
after a Master's degree. Most students need much more time to 
complete a Ph.D., the average being four or five years. Doctoral 
degrees usually involve researching, writing, presenting and 
defending a thesis, in addition to attending seminars and a spec- 
ified number of courses. 
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Czech Republic 



PRE SCHOOL EDUCATION 

Kindergartens accept children from the age of 3. A 
child entering primary school must be judged sufficiently 
mature; otherwise entry (normally at age 6) is postponed a year. 



PRIMARY AND LOWER SECONDARY EDUCATION 

Compulsor>' education consists of two parts. General . 
school lasts five years and provides primary education; the pupil 
receives the core knowledge of general polytechnical, physical 
and aesthetic education. The second level, from Grades Six to 
Nine, provides instruction in the mother tongue, mathematics, 
natural science, civics, supplemented by history, geography, 
physics, chemistry and other subjects including a foreign lan- 
guage. Each subject is taught by a different teacher. Talented 
students may attend a school with an extended curriculum of 
languages, mathematics, sport, etc. Pupils are tested in oral and 
written examinations. 



UPPER SECONDARY EDUCATION 

The upper secondary level prepares students directly for 
occupations or for further study at university or one of the newly 
established non-university schools. 

There are three types of s.econdary schools: 

• gymnasia; 

• secondary specialised schools and conservatoires: 

• secondary vocational scfwols. 

Students are accepted for study on the basis of entrance 
examinations and their compulsory school results. The years 
since 1990 have seen the establishment of many private and 
church schools. 

Gymnasia provide students with a broad and thorough 
general education in preparation for university. Studies con- 
clude with a matriculatory final exam. 

Secondary specialised schools and consenatoires com- 
pare with several non-university schools abroad, provide a broad 
general education as well as specialised study in a particular 
field (e.g. nursing, certain technical areas, tourism, library sci- 
ence, accounting, etc.). After four years, studies end with a 
matriculation exam. 



Secondary vocational schools prepare students for occu- 
pations. Three-year programmes conclude with an apprentice- 
ship exam. Students who have received high grades in compul- 
sory education can choose a four-year programme ending with 
both general education and apprenticeship exams. These profes- 
sional schools specialise mostly in engineering and technical 
areas. They provide also general education, including mother 
tongue, history, mathematics and sciences. 



SPECIAL EDUCATION 

Special schools have been established for handicapped 
children who cannot be integrated within the regular schools. 
Special education is available in kindergarten, primary, lower 
secondary and upper secondary levels. Those stu'dents who 
study at university are already integrated. 



TERTIARY EDUCATION 

Because of the existence of specialised secondary 
schools, there was no perceived need for non-university tertiary 
schools until 1990. Since that year, however, .several new 
schools of this kind have been developing from the extension 
courses organised by secondary schools; their number is 
expected to grow. 

Universities, the highest level within the Czech educa- 
tion system, are granted full autonomy by law. The typical 
length of programmes is five years (six for medicine, veterinary 
medicine and architecture; teacher training four to five). A 
three-year Bachelor degree has recently been established. 
Students are admitted on the basis of an entrance examination 
and the results of final exams at the end of secondary school. 

Post-graduate study prepares graduates for independent 
scientific work. 



ADULT EDUCATION 

Adult education is provided by secondary schools and 
universities. Students study the same curricula as their young 
colleagues, take the same examinations and receive a degree of 
the same value. 
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PRE-PRIMARY, PRIMARY 

AND LOWER SECONDARY EDUCATION 

Although pre-school education is voluntary, it must be 
offered by the municipalities; 96 per cent of all children are 
enrolled. Following on from this, the municipal Folkeskole pro- 
vides a compulsory nine years of basic schooling between the 
ages of 7 and 16. Pupils are grouped in classes which remain 
together throughout the whole period of basic schooling. About 
half of a class stays on for 10th form, which is voluntary. Some 
pupils complete their final years of schooling in ^^continuation 
schools*' {efterskoler) which are boarding schools. 

The Folkeskoler are run by the municipalities, but there 
is also an independent sector which caters for 1 1 per cent of all 
pupils. Up to 80 per cent of the expenditure for private schools 
are covered by public funding. 



UPPER SECONDARY EDUCATION 

If students pass the leaving examination at the end of 
Folkeskole they are automatically qualified for general upper 
secondary education. This may mean three years of Gymnasium 
(upper secondary school), or a two-year higher prepjiratory 
examination course (the WF-course), or two years of adult upper 
secondary level courses. All these courses are academically 
oriented and both the upper secondary school leaving examina- 
tion (the studentereksamen) and the higher preparatory exam- 
ination (the //F-examination) qualify students for admission to 
higher education. 

Students who have completed their basic schooling plus 
one year of vocational education and training can begin a course 
in general/vocational upper secondary education. These two- 
year courses lead to the Higher Commercial Examination (the 
HHX) and the Higher Technical Examination (the HTX\ and 
qualify students for admission to certain higher education 
courses. The HHX^ for instance, qualifies them for the human- 
ities course in a univei-sity, and the HTX for degree courses in 
engineering. 

Students who wish to proceed directly to the labour mar- 
ket as skilled workers can take three- and four-year vocational 
education and training courses. These consist of a mixture of 
theoretical education at a school and practical training in the 
workplace, and train commercial and clerical workers as well as 
skilled craft workers. Basic social and health education courses 
run parallel to the vocational education and training courses, and 
they also contain a mixture of practical training and theoretical 
education. There are also a number of specialist maritime 
courses at this level, and agricultural courses which lead to the 
award of the "green certificate** for farmers. 



TERTIARY EDUCATION 

Short-cycle higher education consists of courses at mid- 
dle technician's level within the areas of food, construction. 



clothing, electronics and mechanical technology. There are also 
health education courses leading to qualifications such as labor- 
atory technologist and dental technician, and maritime and home 
economics courses which lead to qualifications such as first 
mate and home economics technician. The admission require- 
ments for some of these short-cycle courses are: an upper sec- 
ondary school leaving examination; a higher preparatory exam- 
ination; or a Higher Commercial or Technical Examination. 
Admission to other short-cycle courses requires a vocational 
education and training qualification. 

Medium-cycle higher education consists of complete • 
courses, which qualify people directly for the labour market as, 
for example, school teachers, nurses, or journalists. The 
Bachelor degree can also qualify individuals directly for the 
labour market, but usually from part of a long-cycle higher edu- 
cation course. The admission requirement for a niedium-cycle 
course or a Bachelor degree course is the school leaving exam- 
ination at general or general/vocational upper secondary level. 

Master* s degree courses consist of courses within the 
social sciences, the humanities, music, theology, psychology 
and the natural sciences, as well as degree courses in law and 
economics, courses for the cand. mag. -degree (degree with a 
minor and a major subject), for the cand. ling. mere .-degree 
(degree in applied languages), for the can.scient -degree (degree 
in the natural sciences), for doctors of medicine, dentists, veteri- 
nary surgeons and "civil" engineers (Master's degree in engi- 
neering). The admission requirement is a Bachelor degree or 
- for some courses - the leaving examination from general or 
general/vocational upper secondary level. 

Courses for researchers build on the Master's degree. 
When they have passed their examinations, the graduates from 
these courses are entitled to be awarded the Ph. D. degree. 



ADULT EDUCATION 

In Denmark, there is a long and strong tradition of adult 
education and continuing training. There is a wide range of pro- 
grammes for adults who want to learn general subjects such as. 
Danish, mathematics, history and languages. There are also 
many exarnples of vocationally oriented continuing training for 
unskilled and skilled workers and for people with higher educa- 
tion qualifications. Finally - in step with the increasing unem- 
ployment of recent years- large-scale education, training and 
employment programmes have been developed. 

Adult education and continuing training are financed 
from both public and private sources. The scope and depth may 
vary a great deal - from only one lesson a week for a short 
period to full-time courses lasting more than a year. Such 
courses take place at single-subject centres (Vt/C); at open edu- 
cation and vocational schools or universities and other higher 
education institutions; at AMIJ (labour market training) centres: 
in the workplace; at folk high schools and at non-residential folk 
high schools. 
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Bomehavc 
B0rnehaveklassc 
Gnmdskole 
Efterskole 

Almene ^^ymnasiale ucldannelser 

Gymnasium 

Sntdcmerkursus 

HF'kursus 

Erhvervsifymnasiale uddcmnelser 

HTX (h0jere tekniskeksamen) 

HHX (fiojere handdseksamen) 

Erhvcrvsfa^^li}*e uddannelscr 

Afslutniniisuddannelse 

OrundiuUlanneIsc 

Handel- (fi* kontor 

Tcknik 

Sundhed 

Hush(ddnhiiis-. Umdhruiis- of^ sofartsitddannelscr 
Andre 

Korte vidcre}idende uddannelser 
Mellemlan}*e vidercudcndc uddannelser 
Bachelor-, ^rund- og hifaf^suddannelser 
Kandidatuddannelser 
Voksen - (f}» efteruddannelse 



Kindergarten 

Pre-school class 

Basic school 

Continuation school 

General upper secondar>' education 

High school 

(Adult) upper secondary level courses 
Higher preparatory examination course 
General/vocational upper secondar>' education 
Courses for higher technical examination 
Courses for higher commercial examination 
Vocational education and training 
12/13 years of study 
10 years of study 

Commercial and clerical vocational courses 
Technical vocational courses 
Health-related auxiliary programmes 
Domestic, agricultural and fishery programmes 
Other 

Short-cycle higher education 
Medium-cycle higher education 
Bachelor degree courses 
Master's degree courses 
Adult education and further training 
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Finland 



PRE-PRIMARY EDUCATION 

Pre-schoo! education (ISCED 0), in the main, is handled 
by the Social Welfare authorities and organised in conjunction 
with the day care of children below regular school age. For 
6 year-olds, pre-school education may also take place in con- 
junction with comprehensive school. This altemative, however, 
requires a permit from the Ministry of Education, and is 
designed mainly to take care of the needs of the children in the 
country's sparsely-populated areas. Approximately 60 per cent 
of all 6 year-olds partake in pre-school education. 



PRIMARY AND LOWER SECONDARY EDUCATION 



Post-comprehensive vocational education extends for 
two or three years after comprehensive schooling. 

At present, vocational education comprises 26 compre- 
hensive basic programmes and approximately 250 specialisation 
programmes which represent all occupational sectors (part of 
the 250 programmes belong to the advanced vocational educa- 
tion level). From 1995, on there will be no more basic 
programmes and the number of specialisation programmes will 
be reduced to about 160, In lieu, programmes will become more 
comprehensive and elective. Students will also be more free to 
make selections, allowing for a more personal study pro- 
gramme. In future, it will also be possible to combine general 
education studies with vocational studies which is even now a 
reality in experimental programmes. 



Comprehensive schooling is nine years of compulsory 
education. It is divided up into a lower stage (ISCED 1) 
comprising six years and an upper stage (ISCED 2) comprising 
three years of education. It may also contain a tenth optional 
school year. Comprehensive schools, with ver\' few exceptions, 
are maintained by the municipalities. 

A child becomes subject to compulsory school attend- 
ance from age 7. Compulsory school attendance is ten years; for 
certain groups of seriously disabled children, it begins when 
they are 6 and extends for eleven years. 

Special education is arranged in special schools annexed 
to comprehensive schools, in special classes as part of nonnal 
education, or as integrated teaching in normal education. The 
general trend is to decrease segregation and to increase integra- 
tion. For some special groups, there are state-owned special 
schools (e,g. schools for pupils with impaired hearing and 
vision). 



UPPER SECONDARY EDUCATION 

Post-comprehensive education is given by senior 
secondary schools and vocational schools. Approximately 
90 per cent of the comprehensive school leavers continue their 
studies in upper secondary education and 60 per cent of these in 
senior secondary schools. The senior secondary schools are 
mainly run by the municipalities. The senior secondary schools 
(ISCED 3) offer a general education of three years' duration, at 
the end of which the pupil takes the national matriculation 
examination, which is the general eligibility criterion for univer- 
sity admission. Senior secondary education has traditionally 
been the main channel to higher education. Special education, 
as a rule, is integrated into normal education. 

Initial vocational education and training is given mainly 
in educational institutions run and aided by the State or munici- 
palities. The share of apprenticeship training is very small (in 
1992 less than I per cent of the admission places). There are 
special institutions of vocational education for the seriously 
disabled. 



TERTIARY EDUCATION 

Tertiary education consists of hii^lu'r education and 
advanced vocational education. Most institutions of vocational 
education impart both academic and vocational subjects in voca 
tional training at all levels (ISCED 5 and 6), 



Advanced vocational education 

At advanced vocational level, students are offered 
college-level diplomas and higher vocational diplomas. 
Collegc-Ievel qualifications take three to five years, and higher 
vocational five to six years. The entry requirement is the leav- 
ing certificate of either comprehensive or upper secondary edu- 
cation. 

The structure and diplomas of vocational education will 
be refomied in 1995, Education will be arranged linearly so that 
students at the tertiary level are required to have attained either 
the senior secondary or the secondary vocational school. There 
is currently an experimental project in which part of the institu- 
tions giving advanced vocational education have been changed 
into temporary polytechnics (see higher education). 



Higher education 

The Finnish higher education is divided into two sectors: 
the university scct(n' and the non-university sector. 

The university sector consists of 21 institutions of 
higher education. These institutions are financed by the State 
and are free for the students. The basic degree, corresponding to 
a Master's degree, ideally takes from five to five-and-a-half 
years to complete. In some fields, it is possible to sit for a lower 
examination, corresponding to a Bachelor degree, the foregoing 
studies take from three to three -and-a-half years to complete. 
During the years 1994 and 1995, the lower university degree 
will be extended to almost all fields of study. Post-graduate 
studies lead to a licentiate's degree followed by a doctorate, both 
of which take several years to complete. 
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A student who passes the matriculation examination is 
eligible for univei-sity studies. Since 1991, higher vocational 
level diplomas awarded by vocational institutions give the same 
eligibility. 

The non-university sector consists of 22 temporary, 
experimental polytechnics formed out of 85 institutions provid- 
ing advanced vocational education. The experiment began in 
1991 and the target is to improve the standard and quality of 
vocational education. Diplomas of these polytechnics are chssi- 



ficd on a level with university degrees. Studies generally take 
three to four years to complete. 

A prerequisite for admission into polytechnics is a sen- 
ior secondary school leaving certificate, either a matriculation 
certificate or a vocational certificate in the same branch of edu- 
cation. From 1995 on, a prerequisite for admission to higher 
educational institutions (ISCED levels 5 and 6) other than the 
polytechnics is that the candidates have a matriculation certifi- 
cate or a ocatio.ial certificate. 



Esiofyelus fniiyakocleissu ja fyeniskouluissa 


Early childhood education in day-carc centres 




(kindergartens) and comprehensive schools 


Peruskoulitt 


Comprehensive schools 


AUhdste 


Lower stage 


Ylaaste 


Upper stage 


Ammatilliset nppilaitokset 


Vocational education 


Lukiot 


General education 


Korkeakoulut 


Universities 


Ammatilliset opistot ja anmiattikorkvakoulut 


Higher vocational institutions and polytechnics 


Alempi korkeakoiiliitutkitito 


Bachelor degree 


YIempi korkeakoulututkinto 


Master's degree 


Lisenslaatti 


Licentiate degree 


rohtorin tutkinta 


Doctor's degree 



France 



The French education system continues to be largely 
state-controlled in spite of the radical changes it underwent in 
the 1980s. A number of basic pov/ers are still held by the State, 
including teacher recruitment, the setting of national curricula, 
the confennent of university diplomas of which the haccalath 
reat is taken to be the first level. The conferment of these diplo- 
mas is under full State control. Since the decentralisation acts 
were introduced however (1982-1985), many of the powers for- 
merly held by the State have been passed on to the regional 
authorities. Vocational training, for instance, is now fully under 
regional control. Meanwhile, secondary education establish- 
ments have become more independent and their legal status has 
been adjusted accordingly. Universities have already been auto- 
nomous to a large extent since 1968, and even more so since 
1984. 



GKNKRAL ORGANISATION OF THE EDUCATION SYSTEM 

Education is divided into three main levels: 

• primary education (first level): pre-primary and pri- 
mary education provided in nursery schools and pri- 
mary schools. In the first cycle starting skills are 
taught, in the second basic skills, and in the third fur- 
ther skills: 

• secondary education (or second level): the first 
cycle is provided in colleges and the second cycle in 
vocational lycees (vocational training) or in general or 
technical lyvves (for these two types of education). It 
is sanctioned by the award of the haccalaiircat (gene- 
ral, technical or vocational), which still enjoys consi- 
derable status. The implementation of the vocational 
option in 1985 led to a very high increase in access to 
the haccalaiircat by creating an opening via vocatio- 
nal training. Thirty-four pet cent of a generation 
obtained the haccalaiircat in 1980, and 65.5 per cent 
in 1992, of which 8.6 per cent via vocational training: 

• higher education: provided in universities, including 
University Institutes of Technology OUT), or by 
^^randcs' ecolcs but also by post -haccalaiircat classes in 
lycccs: higher technician sections (57^5) and prepara- 
tory classes for 'he entrance examinations to the 
^randes ccolcs. 'Hie latter recruit through competitive 
examination following a preparation of one to three 
years depending on the case. By contrast the haccalaii- 
rcat is a sufficient entrance requirement for university. 

In 1992/93 the school and university population accoun- 
ted for over one-quarter of the total French population. 

The share of private education varies depending on the 
levels concerned: 1 3.8 per cent of pupils in the first level, 20 per 
cent in the first cycle of secondary education, 22.3 percent in the 
second vocational cycle. 21.3 per cent in general and technical 
secondai*y education, and 29.3 per cent in upper lyccc classes. 
At the first and second levels, most private schools are under 
State contract with majority public fiinding. In higher education 



not provided by universities, the share of private funding 
without contracts is much larger. There are no private universi- 
ties without contracts. 

In the first and second cycle of secondary education, 
pupils are channelled (repeating, moving up to the next class, 
changing streams) according to a procedure involving the tea- 
chers, management and parents of pupils within each school. 
While teachers* opinions come first, parents may appeal if the 
decision does not suit them and may insist on their children 
moving up to the next class instead of repeating, or repeating 
instead of changing streams, depending on the educational level. 
At each school a specialised team of advisors helps pupils, 
parents and teachers to settle any problems. 

Apprenticeship training mostly concerns those who 
have completed compulsory education (age 16) and are learning 
a trade, partly in employment under the responsibility of an 
apprenticeship trainer and partly in educational centres referred 
to as Centres deformation dapprentis {CFA). They are bound 
by a special type of work contract allowing them to follow 
courses at CFAs. Over three-quarters of apprentices are enrolled 
at CFAs run by trade chambers, chambers of commerce and 
industry or vocational company or joint bodies. The other CFAs 
are run by vocational lycees or regional authorities. 
Apprenticeship training leads to the first vocational training 
diplomas of upper secondary education. Since 1987 it leads to 
the award of the vocational haccalaureat, short higher education 
diplomas (higher technician diplomas, technology university 
diplomas) and even engineering diplomas. It concerns just over 
10 per cent of a generation. 

Special education is mostly provided in primary and 
secondary schools but also in special institutions under the 
control of the Ministry of National Education or the Ministry of 
Health. It caters for students with various types of disability. 

Adult training is an important activity of the public 
education sector. It has long been established, especially 
through social promotion action. Since the 1989 orientation act, 
it forms an integral part of the schools' functions. Public educa- 
tion accounts only for a small share of adult training however: 
1.9 million out of 7.8 million adults who received training in 
1992. There are three main sources of funding: the State, regio- 
nal authorities and business. The latter must allocate 1 .4 per 
cent of total wage costs to adult training. Each year one out of 
five waee-eamers obtains training courses, with management 
staff in the lead. The government provides most of the funding 
for training courses offered to job-seekers. 

Second level educational institutions arc grouped into 
GRETAs {GrniipemcNt d^ ctahlisscnwiits) to co-ordinate this 
training. They are more concerned by public-funded courses 
than company-funded ones. In the case of universities, the 
opposite is true. Overall, GRETAs and universities received 
FF4.1 billion in 1992 for adult training activities. 
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Age and school ajttendance 

While education is compulsory from the age of 6 to 16, 
practically all children attend school by the age of 3 and 35 per 
cent of children at the age of 2 (53 per cent of children aged 2 at 
the start of the school year). After the age of 16, more and more 
students go on to the second cycle of secondary education, 
higher education or apprenticeship training. 

Although it is difficult to draw parallels between the age 
and the level of achievement of students owing to the introduc- 
tion of pluriannual cycles in primar>' education, to differing syl- 
labuses and rates of progress at secondary level and to possible 
repeating in all cycles^ the most common pattern for a student 
who has not repealed any year is as follows: 

• elementary education for five years from the age of 
6 to 10: 



first cycle of secondary education for four years from 
the age of 1 1 to 14; 

second cycle for two or four years for vocational train- 
ing, three years for genera! technological training 
(from the ages of 15 to 16, 15 to 18 or 15 to 17 
depending on the case); 

higher education includes short iwo-year courses {lUT 
or STS), Universities award diplomas after two years 
of study {DEUG); degrees usually correspond to 
three years of study and Master's degrees to four 
years. To obtain a doctorate or certain medical spe- 
cialisations, training may take nine to ten years. For 
the (II ancles ecolcs. prior preparation of two years at 
lycecs is followed by three or four years of study at the 
schools concerned. Engineering diplomas awarded by 
universities and ^raudes holes correspond on the 
whole to the haccalaurcat level plus five years of 
study. 
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Responsibility and competence for educational policy 
and planning are determined by the federative state structure. 
Accordingly, competence in education and science are divided 
up between the Federal and Lander government.;. The Lander 
are predominantly in charge of legislation and admini'^rration. 



PRK-PRIMARY AND PRIMARY EDUCATION 

Pre-school education caters for children between the 
ages of 3 and 6 (mostly kindergartens, but also pre-school 
classes) as well as for children who arc of school age but not yet 
ready for school (school kindergartens, pre-school classes and 
other, similar fomis of pre-primary education, remedial classes). 

Primary education. Compulsory schooling begins for 
all children at the age of 6. All children of compulsory school 
age attend the common primary school, which comprises the age 
levels 1 to 4 (in Berlin and Brandenburg the aee levels 1 to 6). 



LOWER SECONDARY EDUCATION 

Secondary education stage I {Sekundarhereich I) com- 
prises school provision from age level 5 (or 7) to 10 and is sub- 
divided into various school types. In the sphere of general edu- 
cation most Lander have secondary general schools 
(Hanpt.srhulen). intemiediate schools {Realsclmlen). grammar 
schools {Gynmasien). and comprehensive schools 
{Gesamtsctmlen). A few Lander have so-called Mittel-. Re^iel- 
and Sekundarschnlen. In some Lander, the age levels 5 and 6 of 
all general education schools are organised as an orientation 
stage. 



UPPER SECONDARY EDUCATION 

Secondary education stage II {Sekundarhereich II) 
comprises all educational provision which builds on secondary 
education stage I, that is to say, mainly age levels 1 1 to 13. It 
provides both general and vocational education courses leading 
to vocational qualifications or the right to enter the higher edu- 
cation sector. 

In 1992. at general education schools, approximately 
21.7 per cent of the relevant age group acquired either general 
university entrance qualifications or entrance qualifications for 
studies at Fachhochschnk'n, 

Vocational education is characterised by a great variety 
of educational institutions. Their very number testifies to the 
special significance of vocational education in Germany. 
Vocational education comprises - sometimes with special forms 
in some Lander - the following types of secondary education 
stage 11: part-time vocational school UiernfsschuU'), which is 
offered in combination with in-company training (the dual 



system), the basic vocational training year {Berufsfirund- 
hiUhm}isjahr). full-time vocational school {Bernfsfach.schuleh 
vocational extension school (Bernfsanfhauxchule), Fach- 
oherschnle, specialised grammar school {FachfiynnuLshon) and 
trade and technical school {FachschuU'). 

Vocational education and training in the dual system 

are provided both in the company and at part-time vocational 
school. Training in individual occupations is based on training 
regulations. The dual system constitutes the core of vocational 
education and training in Gemiany. Approximately 70 per cent 
of an age group are provided with vocational education and 
training under this system. 

The Beriifsiirundhilduni^sjahr (basic vocational training 
' year) provides students with a general or occupational field- 
related basic education either full-time or part-time. The 
Berufsfachschulen are full-time vocational schools to be 
attended for at least one year. The certificate awarded after two 
years' schooling qualifies its holder for admission to a 
Fachschiile and is equivalent to an intermediate school 
certificate. 

The Bertifsaufhauschulen (vocational extension 
schools) are attended by adolescents who are at the same titne 
undergoing vocational training or pursuing an occupation. The 
certificate awarded by these schools provides holders with 
Fachschule entrance qualification and is equivalent to an inter- 
mediate school certificate. 

Fachoherschiden provide either full-lime or part-time 
instruction. The certificate they award provides entrance qual- 
ification for studies at Fachhochschulen. Fach^i^ymna.sien (spe- 
cialised graminar schools) are vocational granmiar schools pro- 
viding general higher education entrance qualification. 

In 1992. approximately 11 pei cent of the corresponding 
age group acquired entrance qualifications for general higher 
education or for studies at Fachhochschtu'en (higher vocational 
schools). 

Health sector schools (for nurses, midwives, etc.) 
occupy a special position. They provide training for non -aca- 
demic health-sector occupations, beginning at the level of sec- 
ondary education II and overlapping into the higher education 
sector. In terms of organisation md location, many of these 
schools are associated with hospitals where training is provided 
in theory and practice. 



SPECIAL EDUCATION 

For pupils who, owing to a mental or physical handicap, 
arc unable to attend general schools, various types of special 
schools are available in the sector of general and vocational 
education. 
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TERTIARY EDUCATION 

The higher education sector comprises state or state- 
recognised universities and higher education institutions with 
comparable goals (e.g. comprehensive universities and colleges 
of education), colleges of art and music as well as 
Fachhochschulen and colleges of public administration. There 
are only few private higher education institutions and 
Fachhochschulen for specific disciplines. Universities provide 
a wide range of study courses. They combine teaching and 
research and are entitled to award doctorates. The 
Fachhochschulen and colleges of public administration, which 
are increasingly gaining significance, provide their .students 
with a strongly application-oriented education for occupations 
requiring the application of scientific knowledge and methods or 
of creative design abilities. 

In 1992, the share of first-year students at universities 
- as a percentage of the number of all new entrants - was around 
68 per cent, that of Fachhochschulen around 32 per cent. The 
share of new entrants of the corresponding age group amounted 
to approximately 32.8 percent. There are also institutions offer- 
ing courses leading to vocational qualifications for secondary 
education stage II graduates. 



It is typical of both secondary and higher education sec- 
tors to offer the possibility not only of vertical but al;>o of cross 
flows. Thiis, it is possible to go on to vocational training under 
the dual system after graduating from full-time vocational 
school and to continue and complete training there, or to start 
training under the dual system after graduating from grammar 
school (equipped with general university entrance qualificavions 
or entrance qualifications for studies at Fachhochschulen) and, 
perhaps subsequently, to take up studies at higher education 
institutions. 

Fachschulen (trade and technical schools) are attended 
by students after completion of vocational training and practical 
occupational experience. These schools provide advanced 
vocational training (leading for example to masters' or 
technicians' qualifications). 

Continuing education comprises general, vocational 
and academic continuing education. It covers all forms of 
organised and informal learning after completion of the educa- 
tion and training phase. Participation is voluntary. The contin- 
uing education sector is characterised by a multitude of offer- 
ings, a plurality of providers and the subsidiary role of 
government. 
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Education is the responsibility of the Ministry of 
Education which issues almost all ihe decisions that concern 
educational policy, planning of curricula, teaching staff, school 
operation, etc. As a result of decentralisation over the past ten 
years, funds for general expenditure may be transferred directly 
to the prefectures {Nomarchia) through the Ministry of 
Education or directly from the Ministry of National Economy. 
Funds may also be administered by the regional authorities 
(Peripheries). 

The 54 prefectures are responsible for the planning of 
school buildings. At the prefectural level there a-^ also educa- 
tion authorities concerned with the school administration and 
the appointment of staff. The municipalities (Demos) are 
responsible for the construction and maintenance of the school 
buildings, and the school committee at the school level is 
responsible for small-scale repairs. 



PRE-PRIMARY, PRIMARY 

AND LOWER SECONDARY EDUCATION 

The Greek education system consists of three levels: 

• primary education (nursery and primary schools); 

• secondary education (in gymnasia and lykeia); 

• higher education (universities and institutions for 
technological education). 

Education is compulsory for children as from the age of 
5-and-a-half years and consists of six years of elementary edu- 
cation (in the primary schools) and of three years of lower sec- 
ondary education (in the gymnasia). 

The schools for primary and secondary education are 
mostly state-run (public), and.exclusively so at the higher educa- 
tion level. Public education is provided free at all levels, there 
being no registration or tuition fees and pupils/students arc 
provided with textbooks without charge. During the six years of 
elementary education, all pupils are promoied automatically to 
the next grade. 



UPPER SECONDARY EDUCATION 

Upper secondary npn-compulsory education is divided 
into Lykeia (three years) and Technical Vocational Schools 
{TES, two years). There are three types of Lykeia: 

• General /.vtoV? (GEL); 

• Technical and vocational Lykeia (TEL); 

• Integrated LytoV/(EPL). 

Special education 

Pupils with special education needs are mainly inte- 
grated in the ordinary schools and receive special help according 



to individual cases. Such help may be given individually, within 
ordinary classes, as additional help, or in special classes inte- 
grated in ordinary schools. There are special schools for 
severely handicapped pupils and for blind and deaf children. 



Private education 

Private education is regulated in all aspects by the 
Ministry of Education (curricula, building standards, etc) and 
even the annual fees are subject to State control. The private 
education sector is steadily decreasing and only roughly 6 per 
cent of primary pupils attend private schools. 



TERTIARY EDUCATION 

Entrance examinations to higher education are divided 
into four groups according to the streams that students choose in 
their Lykeia studies. 

There are special provision of training centres (lEKs) for 
Lykeia graduates who do not follow higher general education, 
and do not wish to enter the labour market immediately. They 
can acquire special professional and technical skills. 

The higher education institutions (universities and tech- 
nology institutions) are autonomous. The Ministry of Education 
finances their main current and capital expenditure, confirms 
their decisions, and supervises them in general. 



NON-FORMAL EDUCATION 
Public 

Non-formal education consists mainly of adult educa- 
tion which comprises programmes in literacy, vocational train- 
ing, in-service training, etc. These programmes are sponsored 
by various agencies and institutions under the various ministries, 
organisations, associations, etc. Two of the most important of 
these agencies are the following: under the Ministry of 
Education, the Genera! Secretariat of Adult Education and 
Services offering reception classes for immigrant children; 
under the Ministry of Agriculture, the Organisation for the 
Employment of the Labour Force (GAED). 

Private 

In the private sector there are a l:\rgc number of insti- 
tutes and schools for forci^ji languages, centres for 'iberal stud- 
ies, special tuition (cramming) schools, iT:Usic schools, cJance 
schools, etc.. which arc mostly found in urlian areas. 



Hungary 



PRE-PRIMARY EDUCATION 

Kindergartens deal with children normally for three 
years, from the age of 3 to 6, but length and boundaries are not 
strict. 



PRIMARY EDUCATION 

The main form of compulsory schooling is the cif^ht- 
class i*eneral school, normally from the age of 6 to 14. It is 
divided internally into the four-class lower section (based on 
one teacher per class, mainly) and the four-class upper section 
(based on special subjects). Different types of qualifications are 
necessary for teaching in the lower and upper section. 

For the purpose of international comparison, the lower 
section has been reported as ISCED ! and the upper section as 
ISCED 2. This division can be made exactly in enrolment data, 
but only by estimation in finance data. 



SECONDARY EDUCATION 

The (upper) secondary education begins normally at the 
age of 14 and lasts generally three or four years. General 
ijiinmazium) and vocational-technical schools have four classes 
and after a final exam they give a certificate (niatura), which is 
necessary for several jobs and for application for tertiary studies. 



Apprenticeship means normally three years of study in 
classroom and after a final exam it gives a qualification for 
skilled work. After apprenticeship it is possible to study in a 
vocational -technical school nomially or on a part-time basis and 
to obtain a secondary certificate after two years. 

As new developments, there are some 8-cIass and 
6-class secondary schools (mainly general), which start as from 
the age of 10 or 12. 



TERTIARY EDUCATION 

Universities offer theory-based studies normally, for 
five years, giving a university diploma. Doctoral programmes 
were formerly organised by separate research institutes. Since 
1993, they have been integrated into the universities. 
Universities offer special post-graduate programmes as further 
education, mainly on a part-time basis. 

Colleges offer more practice-oriented studies for three 
or four years and deliver a college diploma. Colleges offer spe- 
cial supplemental courses, as well, normally for two years. 

Three-year courses of colleges are reported as ISCED 5. 
Four-year courses and supplemental courses of colleges and uni- 
versity graduate programmes are :v;ported as ISCED 6. Special 
part-time post-graduate programmes of universities are reported 
as ISCED 7. 
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PRE PRIMARY EDUCATION 

Pre-primary education is provided in the same schools 
as primary level education. These schools are called National 
Schools. Pre-primary education in National Schools is defined 
to cover two grade-years - junior and senior infant classes. 

National Schools (with a few exceptions) are privately 
owned and controlled but are publicly aided a\:d are subject to 
public regulation and inspection. All National Schools at both 
this level and primary (ISCED 1 ) follow a national curriculum. 
Teachers in National School are employed by the School Board 
of Management of each school but are paid directly by the 
Department of Education, 



Certificate programme as special pre-employment vocational 
programmes to facilitate transfer from senior cycle to the labour 
market. The latter are known as Vocati;)nal Preparation and 
Training Programmes (VPTI and VPT2\ 

Also included in statistics of education at this level are 
courses in agricultural and second level private commercial col- 
leges. In a limited number of cases, courses of second level 
standard are provided in third level institutions (for example 
apprenticeship training courses), 

A small but growing number of the long-term unem- 
ployed aged 21 or over are availing of the Vocational Training 
Opportunities Scheme (VTOS) which covers studies at both 
lower and upper secondary level. 



PRIMARY EDUCATION 

For the purposes of reporting data on ISCED level 1 
(primary), pupils enrolled in all classes above infant classes in 
National Schools are included under this ISCED level. The only 
exception is special schools (which are in all cases counted as 
National Schools) where pupils aged 13 and over are allocated 
ISCED level 9. Corresponding amounts of expenditure and 
numbers of teachers in special schools are allocated to ISCED 9. 
There are six standards (or grade-years) corresponding to pri- 
mary level within National Schools. 



LOWER SECONDARY EDUCATION 

This level corresponds to junior cycle of second level. 
Junior cycle consists of three years leading to the Junior 
Certificate exarnination taken usually at the age of 1 5 or 16, The 
Junior Certificate is a written public examination assessed by 
teachers outside the pupils' school. 

The main types of second level schools are voluntary 
secondary, vocational, community and comprehensive schools. 
Despite the title of these schools, in recent years the range of 
subjects and curriculum provided at this level is broadly similar 
across the different school types. All of the above-mentioned 
types of schools are publicly aided. Voluntary secondary 
schools are privately owned and controlled although subject to 
similar regulations as other types of second level schools. 
Vocational schools are administered by local education author- 
ities called Vocational Education Committees. 



UPPER SECONDARY EDUCATION 

This level corresponds to senior cycle of second level 
education. This level comprises two years of a Leaving 
Certificate programme preceded by an optional transition year 
which is also part of upper secondary education. The Leaving 
Certificate is a general programme leading to the Leaving 
Certificate examination, usually at the age of around 17 or 18, 
There are a number of vocational modules within the Leaving 



TERTIARY EDUCATION 
Sub-degree level 

Education at the third level of a type that leads to an 
award not eauivalent to a first university degree (ISCED 5) takes 
place ma'::.r; in Regional Technical Colleges and the Dublin 
Institute o/ T'-^chnology. These institutions are publicly con- 
- trolled and financed. The National Council for Education 
Awards validates most sub-degree and some degree courses in 
the Technological Colleges. 



Primary university degree level 

Education at this level includes all Primary or Bachelor 
Degree programmes, whether they are taken in university or 
non-university institutions. All post-graduate diplomas or cer- 
tificates (but not degrees) are classified under ISCED 6. All pri- 
mary degrees take at least three years; many take four years; and 
certain disciplines such as medicine, architecture and engineer- 
ing take longer. Post-graduate diplomas anci certificates take 
one year. 

Students in Regional Techuioal Colleges or in the 
Dublin Institute of Technology can obtain a Bachelor Degree in 
either of two ways - through following what is tenned an ab- 
initio degree programme lasting for four years leading to a 
Bachelor Degree aware* J by an external university, Th'i.i is 
equivalent in academic terms to a three- or four-year Bachelor 
programme In a university institution. Alternatively, students 
may complete a three-year diploma course leading to a National 
Diploma after which they complete one further yeu" of study 
leading to a Bachelor Degree awarded externally, "-'he latter 
type of award is referred to as an "add-on" degree. 

University institutions are publicly funded and are man- 
aged by governing bodies whose composition varies from insti- 
tution to institution. All universities are influenced by public 
policy with regard to the numbers recruited. The total budget of 
the universities is set by the Higher Education Authority which 
is a public funding body for the universities. The universities 
are free to attract private sources of funding for research and 
teaching. 
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Post-graduate degree level 

Education at this level includes all Masier*s degree pro- 
grammes as well as Ph.D. programmes. iv1asler*s degree pro- 
grammes generally lake one lo two years on a I'ull-lime basis 
after completion of the Primary Degree or longer if taken on a 
part-time basis. Post-graduate diplomas or certificaies are not 
classified under ISCED 7. A small number of Bachelor Degree 
graduates in Technical Colleges proceed to Master's degree 
programmes in these institutions. 



ADI'LT EDUCATION 

• Adult education is defined in terms of second-chance 
education where an individual returns to education (full-time or 
part-time) after a break in studies since leaving school or col- 
lege. The term includes both vocational education and training 
taking place in educational institutions and training centres as 
well as general courses of a short duration (such as personal 
development). In most cases adult education takes place in reg- 
ular educational institutions (or centres attached to the regular 
school system). Most of adult education is allocated to ISCED 
levels 5, and 6. 
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PRE-SCHOOL EDUCATION 

Prc-schools accept all children between the ages of 
3 and 6, including those with adjustment and learning difficul- 
ties. Children attending pre-school are organised into groups 
(sections), with a minimum of 14 and a maximum of 28 chil- 
dren. The sections can be comprised of children of the same age 
or of mixed ages. Attendance at State pre-schools \s free of 
charge; a contribution is requested from families for transporta- 
tion and meal services provided by the municipality. 



PRIMARY EDUCATION 

Between 1985 and 1990, primar>' education in Italy under- 
went a process of profound renewal which was completed by the 
new programmes, approved in 1985, and the new system set out in 
a 1990 lav. . Primary school attendance is compulsory for children 
aged between 6 and 1 1 years. 

Primary schools are made up of five classes divided into 
two cycles according to the developmental levels of the 
children: the first cycle is comprised of the initial two classes in 
which basic skills predominate; the second cycle gradually 
introduces pupils to concepts. Classes are made up of no more 
than 25 pupils, with a limit of 20 pupils for classes containing a 
handicapped pupil for whom the presence of a support teacher is 
provided, in order to foster integration and learning. 

With regard to organisation, a system of more than one 
teacher for each class is used according to a structure called a 
module. The law provides for the presence of three teachers for 
every two classes or four teachers for every three classes. 



LOWER SECONDARY EDUCATION 

The lower secondary school, or scuola media, is com- 
pulsory, free of charge and lasts three years. It represents the 
next step after primary education and is the only possible way of 
completing compulsory education. The requisite for admission 
is the possession of the primary school leaving certificate which 
is normally obtained at the age of 1 1. 

The timetable of compulsory education is 30 hours a 
week (five hours each morning from Monday to Saturday), dis- 
tributed among the various subjects of study; each lesson lasts 
60 minutes. 



UPPER SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

After finishing the period of compulsory education and 
passing the lower secondary school examination, students may 
undertake courses of study lasting for five, four or three years. 
At the end of these courses they may go on to higher education 
or enter the job market. 



All schools that offer post-compulsory instruction are 
part of upper secondary education and are comprised by the fol- 
lowing categories: 

• classical, scientific and primary and pre-school 
teacher training (commonly designated as the 
"Classical" category); 

• artistic education: artistic licei and art schools; 

• technical education: technical schools; 

• vocational education: includes all vocational schools. 

The classical liceo offers a course of humanistic study 
and aims to prepare students for university and other forms of 
higher education. It consists of five years of study divided into 
two cycles: one two-year period called fiinnasio and another 
three-year period called liceo. 

The scientific liceo develops and deepens the education 
of those intending to follow university studies in the faculties of 
science, medicine and surgery. Since 1969. the year which 
brought about the liberalisation of university admission, this 
liceo, like the "classical'' one, gives access to all types of univer- 
sity training and higher education. 

The primary teacher training school (Lstituto 
Moi^istrale) and the pre-school teacher training school {Scuola 
Magi.strale) prepares pre-school and primary teachers. 

Technical education is directed towards students aged 
between 14 and 19 years. Technical schools aim to prepare stu- 
dents to practise professions, or technical or administrative ser- 
vices, in the agricultural, industrial and commercial sectors. The 
study programmes for technical schools include, in the first two- 
year period, cultural subjects which are common to all the sec- 
tors and specialisations. 

Vocational schools accept students from 14 to 
17 years of age, offering the possibility of extending studies 
until the age of 19 for those attending experimental five-year 
courses. Vocational schools were created in the 1950s in order 
to train qualified entry-level technicians. 

At the end of the upper secondary school courses offered 
by the classical and artistic school categories, students must take 
the upper secondary school leaving certificate examination 
{Maturita). Only those who have received a positive assessment 
of their previous year's results are admitted to this examination. 
The examination is comprised of two written tests and an oral 
examination which is held before a Board of Examiners 
appointed by the Ministry of Education. 

The final examinations for the two- or three-year 
courses offered by vocational schools are called qualification 
examinations and are held before commissions composed of 
teachers of cultural, technical and practical subjects from the 
school plus two external experts delegated by business and 
industry who have an interest in a particular school. 

Artistic education is composed of schools belonging to 
the upper secondary school system as well as institutes of non- 
university higher education. 
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Italy 



Art schools provide suitable cultural education in order 
to develop the creative qualities of students and to train them for 
employment and artistic production, while taking into account 
specific local traditions. The study programmes of these schools 
last for five years, divided into a three-year cycle followed by a 
two-year cycle. 

The three-year study cycle ends with a fmal examination 
for obtaining the "Master of Art Diploma" and the following 
two-year cycle ends with a State examination for obtaining the 
''applied arts upper secondary school leaving certificate''. 
Artistic licei aim to give students cultural training which is spe- 
cifically oriented towards the sector of visual arts and relevant 
forms of expression. 

Courses normally last four years and arc divided into 
one two-year cycle which is common to both sections, followed 
by another two-year period which differs for each section. At 
the end of these four years, students take a State examination in 
order to obtain the artistic upper secondary school leaving certif- 
icate {Matiirita Artixtica), 



TERTIARY KDUCATION 

Article 33 of the Italian Constitution recognises the right 
of universities and academies to act autonomously within the 
limits set by law. Both public and private organisations have the 
right to establish schools and educational institutes. Therefore, 
institutes of higher education are divided into State and non- 
state establishments. 



It is also possible to distinguish between universities and 
non-university institutes. In the former category, for example, 
in addition to universities, there are the Institutes of Higher 
Physical Education and special types of Institutes of Higher 
Education including the Istituto Orientale, the istituto superiore 
navale of Naples and the Scuola normale superiore of Pisa. 

Artistic higher education institutes belong instead to the 
non-university higher education category. 

The Ministry of Universities and Scientific and ' 
Technoh}*ical Research has general responsibility for univer- 
sity education. It also distributes available funds among State 
universities and those private universities that have conformed 
to the structure of the public sector and that have obtained the 
authorisation to issue legally recognised qualifications. Private 
universities, moreover, also receive financial resources from 
local organisations, associations or foundations. In the context 
of university autonomy. State universities are allowed to accept 
financing and contributions for research and activities for differ- 
ent users. Additional income for the university comes from con- 
tributions paid by students for services (laboratories and librar- 
ies). 

Universities issue the following qualifications: 

• university diploma {laurea hreve): 

• degree certificate {laurea): 

• specialisation certificate: 

• research doctorate [dottorato di ricerca). 



Scuola materna 
Scuola elcmcntare 
Scuola media 
Liceo classico 

scientifico 

lin}*iiistico 
Licei artistici 
Istituti tccnici 
istituti professional i 
istituti d'arte 
istituti nia}*istrali 
Scuolc nia}*istrali 
Amur intci^rativo 
Universiti) ed istituti universitari 
Corsi de laurea 
Corsi di diploma uiiiversitario 
Scuolc dirette a fmi speciali 
Accademic di hcllv arti 
i)ottorato di ricerca 

Corsi di perfczitmamcnto o Scuolc di special izzazionc 



Pre-school education 
Primar>' education 
Lower secondary education 
Classical high school 

Scientific 

Languag 
Art high schools 
Technical institutes 
Professional institutes 
Art institutes 

Teacher training institutes 
Pre-school teacher training institutes 
Additional complementary year 
University and higher education centres 
Master's degree programmes 
Higher education degree programmes 
Specialised schools 
Fine arts academies 
Ph.D. degree 

In-service training centres 
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Japan 



ll is compulsory lo allcnd bolh an elementary school and 
lower secondary school or lo allend a special education school 
for a period of nine years, from the age of 6 to 15. 

Private education. There are national, local public and 
private institutions at all levels of education. The percentage of 
enrolments in private educational institutions at each level of 
education is as follows: 



Pre-primary education (kindergartens): 


about 80% 


Compulsory education (elementary 




and lower secondary .schools): 


less than \^/c 


Upper secondary education 




(upper secondary schools): 


about 30% 


Higher education (universities): 


about 70% 


(junior colleges): 


about 90% 


(colleges of technology): 


about 5% 


Others (special training colleges): 


about 95% 


(miscellaneous schools); 


about 987f 



PRK-PRIMARY AND PRIMARY EDUCATION 
(Yochien) 

Kindergartens cater for children aged 3, 4 and 5 and pro- 
vide them with one- lo three-year courses. Elementary schools 
iSho}>akko) aim at giving children between the ages of 6 and 1 2 
elementary general education suited to the stage of their mental 
and physical development. 



SKCONDARY EDUCATION 

Lower secondary schools (Chni>akko) give children 
between the ages of 12 and 15 general secondary education 
suited to the stage of their mental and physical development, 
continuing on the basis of work done in elementary school. 
Upper secondary schools {Koto iiukko) offer, in addition to full 
day courses {ZcnnU hisci katci), diiy/evening {Tcijisci kafci) and 
correspondence courses {TsiLshinsci katci). Full-day courses 
last three years, while both day/evening and correspondence 
courses last three years or more. The latter two courses are 
mainly intended for young workers who wish to pursue their 
upper secondary studies in a flexible manner. All these courses 
lead to a certificate of upper secondary education. Upper secon- 
dary school courses may be classitled into two categories: gen- 
eral and specialised (vocational) courses. 

Special education schools {Tokushu-k\oiku-\iukko) exist 
tor the blind, deaf and otherwise handicapped. They are divided 
into four levels: kindergarten, elementary, lower secondary and 
upper secondary departments. In addition, special classes in 
ordinary eiementary and lower secondary schools caicr for chil- 
dren with less severe handicaps. 



TERTIARY EDUCATION 

Institutions of higher education include universities, 
junior colleges and colleges of technology. In addition, special 
training colleges offering post-secondary courses may he 
regarded as another type of higher education institution. 

Universities {Dai}iaku) require for admission the com- 
pletion of upper secondar>' schooling or its equivalent, and offer 
courses of at least four years leading to a Bachelor degree 
{Gakushi). Universities may set up a graduate school offering 
advanced studies in a variety of fields leading to Master's 
{Shushi) and doctoral (Hakushi) degrees. Graduate schools nor- 
mally last five years, consisting of the first two-year courses 
leading to a Master's degree and the following three-year 
courses leading to a doctoral degree. 

Junior colleges {Tanki-daifiaku) require for admission 
the completion of upper secondary schooling or its equivalent, 
and offer two- or three-year programmes in different fields of 
study which lead to the title of associate {Junfiukushi). Those 
who have completed junior college may go on to university and 
their credits acquired at junior college may 'oe counted as part of 
the credits leading to a Bachelor's degree. 

Colleges of technology {Koto senmon{>akko) unlike uni- 
versities or junior colleges, accept those who have completed 
lower secondary schooling, and offer five-year programmes 
leading to the title of associate. They teach specialised subjects 
in depth and prepare students for vocational life. Those who 
have completed college of technology may apply for admission 
to the upper division of university. 

in addition to the above-mentioned institutions of ele- 
mentary, secondary and higher education, there are educational 
institutions known as **speeial training colleges" {Senshuiiakko) 
and ''miscellaneous schools" {Kakushiii^akko) which offer a 
variety of practical vocational and technical education pro- 
grammes in response to diverse demands of people. The great 
majority of these schools are privately controlled. 

Courses provided in special training colleges may be 
classified into three categories: upper secondary, post secondary 
and general courses. From 1986, on students who have com- 
pleted an upper secondary course lasting three years or more in 
special training colleges designated by ihe Minister are entitled 
to apply for a university place. 

Miscellaneous schools provide people with vocational 
and practical training in '-ueh fields as dress-making, cooking, 
book-keeping, typing, automobile driving and repairing, com- 
puter techniques, etc. Most courses in miscellaneous schools 
require for admission the completion of lower secondary school- 
ing. These courses normally last one year or more with at least 
6.S() class hours per year, hut there are also shorter courses of 
three months or more. 
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The Netherlands 



Freedom of education, which is laid down in the 
Constitution, finds expression in virtually all facets of the Dutch 
education system. The threefold freedom - to found schools, to 
organise them and to determine the principles on which they are 
based - is the reason for the wide variety of schools in the 
Netherlands. Under the terms of the Constitution, the govern- 
ment funds public and private schools on an equal basis. 
Freedom of education is subject to restrictions laid down in the 
Compulsory Education Act, which stipulates that, until they 
reach the age of 16. children must attend an educational estab- 
lishment which complies with statutory requirements. 

The diagram reflects the situation in 1992. 



PRIMARY KDUCATION 

Primary education {basisomlenvijs) caters for children 
from 4 to about 12 years of age and provides in principle 
8 consecutive years of schooling. All children must attend 
school from the first day of the month following their 5th birth- 
day. However, almost all children attend primary school from 
the age of 4. 



SPKCIAL EDUCATION 

Special and secondary special education is intended for 
children who require extra educational help beyond what nomial 
education can offer. To provide such studeras which a suitable 
education, there are various types of (secondary) special educa- 
tion. Each type specialises in education for specific types of stu- 
dents, such as those with hearing, visual or physical handicaps, 
or those with (severe) learning difficulties or maladjusted 
children. 

In principle, special education {SO) aims at the same age 
group as normal primary education. The age at which children 
may enter special education differs, varying from to 6 years, 
depending on the type of school. Secondary special education 
(VSO) is for children starting at age twelve. There is a maxi- 
mum of twenty years of age for special education. After follow- 
ing special education, students usually move to secondary spe- 
cial education or to one type of individual vocational education. 
Students may also pursue a VWO. HAVO. MAVO or VBO educa- 
tion. 



• senior general secondary education {liAVO) for age 
1 2 to 17. a five-year course; 

• pre-university education {VWO) for age 12 to 18. 
a six-year course. 

Most secondary school pupils spend one or more years 
in a transition class {\*cnwcnschappeUjke hru^iklas). after which 
they are referred to the type of schools best suited to their needs. 

VBO, MAVO, and the first three years of HAVO and 
VWO are part of the first phase of secondary education. The 
fourth and fifth years of HAVO and the fourth to sixth year 
inclusive of VWO belong to the second phase. Schools for sec- 
ondary education start with a basic education period, effective 
for the 1993/94 school year. This is a threc-to-five-year period. 
It concerns substantive innovation within existing types of 
schools. 

Senior secondary vocational education {MBO) 
currently falls under the Secondary Education Act. In future, 
however, these forms will be incorporated in the Education and 
Vocational Education Act {WEB). MBO is vocationally 
oriented, leading to middle management positions in industry, 
service industries and government. MBO, for age 16 to 18-20, 
is a continuation of VBO or MAVO and lasts a maximum of four 
years. Longe; courses (three and four years) lead to middle 
management jobs and are contiguous to HBO. Interim courses 
(maximum three years) lead to an independent profession and 
short training courses (maximum two years) lead to a starting 
profession, possibly moving on to the long MBO. 

The apprenticeship system {LLW) is general vocational 
training under the joint responsibility of education, government 
and the social partners. Following one or two days at .school, the 
other days comprise practical training in industry or trainee 
workshop. This combination of practical and theoretical train- 
ing forms the basis of the apprenticeship system. It is for young 
people from 16 years of age, with or without VBO or MBO cer- 
tificates. It lasts one to three years. The Ministry of Education 
and Science provides the financing. 

The apprenticeship system has three levels: primary 
trainin}i leads to a starting profession, linked to MAVO and 
VBO; it lasts two to three years; secondary traimni* leads to an 
independent profession, linked to primary apprenticeship 
system training and to the short MBO training, duration one to 
two years; tertiary training leads to specialists profession, 
linked to secondary apprenticeship system training and to the 
interim MBO training, duration one to two years. 



SECONDARY KDUCATION (voortgezet onderwijs) 

(iSeneral secondary education follows on from primary 
education and caters for pupils from 1 2 to about 1 8 years of age. 
Secondary education is provided in the following fonns: 

• pre-vocational education {VBO) for age 12 to 16. a 
four-year course: 

• junior general secondary education {MAVO) for age 
12 to 16, a four-year course; 
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TERTIARY KDUCATION 

Tertiary education comprises higher professional educa- 
tion {HBO) university education {WO) (universities). As of 
1993, these sectors are part of a single law, the Higher Education 
and Research Act {WHW), HBO and WO have a two-tier 
system. The first phase, or undergraduate level, may last up to 
four years, the propaedeutic stage of which lasts no longer than 
one year. 
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Higher professional education {HBO) provides theo- 
retical and practical training for occupations which require a 
higher vocational qualification, and is taught at HBO colleges. 
It follows on from the higher types of secondary education 
(i.e. HAVO. VWO and MBO). Besides initial education (directly 
related to secondary education), the HBO also provides - in its 
second phase - several secondary training courses, among 
others for the arts. To follow a secondary training course, stu- 
dents must have higher educational training. HBO colleges can 
carry out research to the -extent that it relates to the institutions' 
training courses. Graduates of a four-year technical or agricul- 
tural course earn the title of inf^enieur (///,(?.), for the other 
branches of study, the title is that of hacca I aureus (he), 
Intemationally. the title of Bachelor (B) may be used. 

University education (WO) comprises training in the 
independent pursuit of scholarship and preparation of positions 
in the community for which a university degree is requiiied. A 
university also has the function of transmitting the knowledge 
obtained in the pursuit of scholarship for the benefit of the com- 
munity, as a service to society. A VTW-certificate, a special 
entrance examination or a foundation course from a higher pro- 
fessional course provides admission to university studies. 

Following the undergraduate exam, one earns the title of 
doctoramlus {drs,), meester {mr\ law) of in}ienienr {in science). 
The title of Master may be used intemationally. 

The .second stage, to which a limited number of students 
is admitted, provides academic training at posl-graduate level. 
Students in these courses, who are known as trainee research 
assistants or AIOs, are trained as researchers or design engi- 
neers. The courses vary in length from 1 to 4 years and are open 



to HBO as well as university yaduaies. In addition, universities 
provide post-graduate vocational courses, including, for exam- 
ple, those for doctors, veterinary surgeons and dentists), 

Te-^cher training courses for the various fields ot edu- 
cation form part of higher education and can be subdivided into: 

• Teacher training for full competence in primary edu- 
cation in all subjects and for all age groups {HBO), 

• General teacher training for a second degree and a first 
degree qualificatior in secondary education. Second 
degree teachers may give lessons in the first three 
years of HAVO and VWO and in all years of VBO, 
MAVO or MBO, first degree teachers in the complete 
secondary education system. Full-time training for 
second-degree qualification lasts four years, with spe- 
cial training in a single subject, A first degree can 
then be attained by taking three-year, part-time train- 
ing {HBO). 

• Teacher traming in the technical subjects for a second- 
degree qualification at the Netherlands Pedagogic 
Technical College. The course lasts five (full-time) or 
seven (part-time) years {HBO), 

• Teacher training for physical education for a first- 
degree qualification, at five colleges. The course lasts 
four years {HBO), 

• University teacher training for a first-degree qualifica- 
tion in secondary education in the subject completed 
at the university. It is a one-year course. Passing an 
undergraduate exam, in which a two-month orienta- 
tion towards the teaching profession is part of the 
study programme, is a requirement for admission 
{WO), 



O 

vo 
vso 

VBO 

MAVO 

HAVO 

mo 

MBO 

LLW 

HO 

WO 

HBO 
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Ba.sisonden\'ijs 
Speciaal onderwijs 
Voort^ezet onderwijs 
Vo()rtf»ezet speciaal onderwijs 
Gemeenschappelijk hrui*jaar 
Voorhereidend heroepsondcrwip 
MiddeUxiar alfiemeen voort}*e:et onderwijs 
Holder alf^em n voorti^ezet onderwijs 
Voorhereidend wctensi happelijk ondcnvijs 
M iddelhaar heroepsonderwijs 
Leerlinf^wezen 
Ho^er onderwijs 

WetenschappeUjk onderwijs (nniversiteiten) 

Hotter heroepsondenvijs (Hof^esrholen) 

Post'doctoraal 

T weedefase 

A ssisten t- in-opleidin^ 



Pre-primary education 

Special education 

Secondary education 

Secondary special education 

Transition class 

Pre-vocational education 

Junior general secondary education 

Senior general secondary education 

Pre-university education 

Senior secondary vocational education 

Apprenticeship system 

Higher education 

University education 

Higher professional education 

Post-graduate level 

Second-phase courses 

Trainee reseiirch assistant 
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New Zealand 



PRE-PRIMARY EDUCATION 

Early childhood care and education are available to chil- 
dren under 6 years of age through home-based services and 
through a wide range of centre-based services which provide 
both sessional and full-day programmes. These are adminis- 
tered by a variety of groups including community and church 
groups, voluntary agencies (such as playcentre and kindergarten 
associations) and commercial operators. Kohanga reo have 
been established by New Zealand's Maori people to provide a 
language immersion educational eariy childhood environment 
in which children can learn Maori language and culture. Pacific 
Island communities are also establishing eariy childhood centres 
where their own languages are used. All eariy childhood care 
and education services must meet minimum requirements laid 
down by government. To be eligible for a government general 
funding grant, services must also have a negotiated charter. 



PRIMARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION 

The Education Act (1989) provides for free education in 
State primary and secondary schools, and attendance is compul- 
sory from the age of 6 until the age of 16. However, almost all 
children start formal schooling at the age of 5. The final two 
years of primary schooling, forms 1 and 2 (ages 1 1 and 12), may 
be taken at full primary school (ages 5 to 12), an intermediate 
school (which caters for those two years only), an area school 
(which caters for all students ages 5 to 17), or a form 1-7 school, 
depending on the schools available within the child's neighbour- 
hood or district. The majority of children begin secondary 
school at age 1 3 (form 3). A smaller number (about 1 2 per cent) 
remain within either the area school or form 1-7 school they 
have been attending. Maori medium education in the school 
sector is supported through the provision of bilingual and 
immersion programmes in mainstream schools or through a 
small number of schools (currently 34) which are specifically 
designated Maori medium schools {kura kaupapa Maon). 



TERTIARY EDUCATION 

Beyond secondary school level, which may be com- 
pleted at either forms 5, 6 or 7 (ages 15 to 17), students may 



undertake further education and training in a polytechnic, uni- 
versity» college a of education, a private training establishment 
or with an employer in industry. 

Polytechnics provide a diverse range of vocational edu- 
cation. Programmes are generally concentrsted at ISCED levels 
3 and 5, although a broad range of personal growth, community 
and general, bridging and professional skills enhancement pro- 
grammes are also catered for. Courses span from certificate to 
degree level. Subjects range from trade training, in areas such as 
plumbing and carpentry, to secretarial and business courses and 
training for nurses. 

Universities in New Zealand offer education ranging 
from ISCED level 3 (a very small number of programmes) 
through ISCED 7. The majority of programmes are at the 
degree or postgraduate level (ISCED 6 and 7). All universities 
offer arts, science and commerce^ while others offer specialist 
degrees in law, music, veterinary science, medicine, dentistry, 
agriculture, horticulture, architecture, planning, engineerings 
optometry and fine arts. 

Teacher training (ISCED 5) is provided through 
colleges of education, although teacher education is also offered 
in a small number of universities and polytechnics. 

Wananga are tertiary education providers, set up by tri- 
bal authorities^ that are recognised by the government for fund- 
ing purposes. They provide polviechnic and university level 
programmes specifically for Maori and with an emphasis on 
Maori language and culture. This is a relatively new develop- 
ment with only two institutions recognised to date and student 
numbers are still small. 

Education and training are also provided through a 
range of private and commercial training establishments, 
through government training establishments and by industry. 
The largest group of private training establishments are fully 
funded by government to provide education and training for 
school leavers with low or no qualifications and for the long- 
term unemployed with low qualifications. Other private training 
providers arc privately funded and offer courses in a broad range 
of specialist fields. Some industries may also receive support 
from government for the provision of training. 
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Norway 



PREPRIMARY, PRIMARY 

AND LOWER SECONDARY EDUCATION 

At present Norwegian children start school during the 
calendar year they reach the age of 7. From 1997 they will start 
at the age of 6 and compulsory education will be extended from 
nine to ten years. Today voluntary pre-school education at 
school or at a child-care institution is available tD 90 per cent of 
all 6 year-olds. 

Handicapped children are, as far as possible, integrated 
into regular classes. However, for certain groups of severely 
handicapped pupils, national centres of competence assist 
municipalities and schools. 

Compulsory education consists of primary school, 
grades 1-6 (age 7 to 13) and lower secondary school, grades 7-9 
(age 13 to 16). Compulsory education is completely compre- 
hensive. The ainft is to offer all children an education which is 
adapted to the individuaPs abilities. Each class is kept together 
as a heterogeneous unit, at least from the first to the sixth grade. 
During the eighth and ninth grades, students can choose elec- 
tives in addition to the required studies, but class units remain 
unchanged except for the elective courses. There is no repeating 
of grades. 



UPPER SECONDARY EDUCATION 

In the school year beginning August 1994, great changes 
arc being introduced in upper secondary education. The reform 
(Reform *94) gives all young people aged 16 to 19 years the 
legal right (but not an obligation) to three years* full-time upper 
secondary education, extended to five years for disabled pupils. 
The regional authorities have to provide the adequate number of 
places to guarantee this right. The training will qualify for 
higher education or lead to a craft or journeyman's certificate or 
other occupational qualification. It will be easier for pupils with 
vocational training to qualify themselves for entry to a college or 
university. 

During the first year of upper secondary education there 
are now 13 foundation courses to choose from. The new foun- 
dation courses have a more general educational content, leaving 
specialisation to the level of the advanced courses and/or 
apprenticeship training. 

Training in trades that come under the Vocational 
Training Act takes the form of two years of vocational education 
at school followed by an apprenticeship period in an enterprise. 
The year of apprenticeship may be extended to two years if com- 
bined with actual participation in the work of the enterprise, in 
which case the apprentice is considered an employee and 
receives wages for the work. In special cases, all training may 
take place in working life. State grants are given to the enter- 
prise to cover the cost of instruction. 

In recent years, around 95 per cent of the 1 6 year-olds 
have continued their education after compulsory education. 
Although typically attended by students in the 16-19 age group, 
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there has been a recent increase in the enrolment of older 
students who either wish to complete )r continue their educa- 
tion. Today, approximately 25 per cent of the pupils in upper 
secondary education are more than 20 years old. 



TERTIARY EDUCATION 

A general qualification has been introduced for all 
higher education. The minimum qualification is as follows: 

• completed three years* upper secondary education, 
including foundation course and advanced courses I 
and 11, with pass marks or a craft or journeyman's cer- 
tificate, and 

• a specified level of knowledge in the subjects 
Norwegian, English, social studies, mathematics and 
natural sciences/environmental studies. 

Reform *94 will provide better opportunities for recruit- 
ment to higher education from vocational training at school and 
in working life. 

Norway has four universities and six specialised 
colleges at university level. These institutions offer degrees at 
several levels, requiring courses of study lasting four to seven 
years. 

In 1994 the existing 98 public colleges were reorganised 
into 26 colleges. The basic idea was to link institutions of higher 
education together in an integrated "Norway Network'* in order 
to create a structural framework for increased co-operation and 
communication among the institutions. These institutions offer 
programmes running for one to three years and, at some institu- 
tions, longer courses and graduate programmes of four to six 
years have also been introduced. 

Degrees offered by the universities and other institutions 
of higher education may vary from one institution to the next. 
Questions concerning degrees, exams and normal time of study 
are to be decided by the government. Decisions on subject areas 
which could be included in an exam arc taken by the Ministry. 

Most programmes at the colleges are oriented towards 
specific professions, their graduates becoming professional or 
para-professional personnel in areas such as teaching in pre- 
schools and at the compulsory school level, engineering, social 
work, administration, economics, electronic based data, health 
professions, libraries, journalism, etc. 

Many of the undergraduate programmes offered by the 
colleges and other non-university institutions of higher educa- 
tion can easily be transferred to undergraduate degree pro- 
grammes at the universities. At the colleges, one-year pro- 
grammes usually correspond to **foundation studies** at the 
universities. The more specialised **intermcdiatc studies** also 
correspond to university programmes. The two- and three-year 
programmes give right to the title Ho^skole-kandidat (college 
graduate). The cand.ma,i>. degree may be conferred to students 
who, according to certain regulations, have successfully com- 
pleted at least four years of study. 
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Graduate degree studies may be expanded into a 
doctoral study programme {(li\scient., dr. an,, dr. poUt,. dr. mod., 
dr.ps\rhoL, dr.odont., dr.juns) over a three to four year study 
period. This presupposes the successful submission of an appli- 
cation to the doctoral programme, which is essentially a research 
training programme. In addition to completing a doctoral thesis 
under contract bound supervision, the candidate has to undergo 
obligatory training in scientific theory and method. 

Adult education 

The responsibility for adult education is divided 
between the authorities and the adult education associations, 
which have been jointly organised by non-government organisa- 
tions with adult education as their main objective, such as 
Frhmdery'isnhii^en and the Workers' Educational Association. 
The State subsidises adult education in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the Adult Education Act. 

The municipalities are responsible for adult education at 
primary and lower secondary level and the counties for the 
upper secondary level. The adult education associations and 
distance learning institutions also provide courses at this level, 
as well as courses in higher education and courses that are not 
offered by the public institutions. 



The folk hi{»h schools with half-year and one-year 
courses as well as shorter courses provide education for young 
people and adults, primarily of 17-22 years, do not result in for- 
mal qualifications. 

Labour market courses provide occupational qualifica- 
tions. They arc part of the government's labour market strategy 
and are fully financed by the State. The courses take place at 
upper secondary schools, in separate centres attached to the 
schools or in enterprises. They are run by the labour market 
authorities, the adult education associations and the school 
authorities in co-operation. 



Private schools 

There are few private schools in Norway. By the Act of 
State Grants to Private Schools implemented in 1985, the gov- 
ernment established the conditions under which private schools 
can obtain public financing. About 98 per cent of all children in 
compulsory school and 96 per cent of those at upper secondary 
school attend State schools. 
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The Comprehensive Law of Education (Law 46/86) 
establishes the general framework for the education system, 
covering pre-schooling education, schooling education and non 
formal schooling education. The education system, which 
covers all Portuguese territory - mainland and autonomous 
regions - and, in a flexible and diversified form, the needs of the 
Portuguese communities living abroad, comprises a set of facil- 
ities that ensure the right to education and guarantee equal 
opportunities to both access to schooling and success at school. 

The State is responsible for the democratisation of edu- 
cation, but is not entitled to direct education and culture accord- 
ing to any philosophical, aesthetic, political or religious orienta- 
tion. State education is not confessional, "ut the right to create 
private and co-operative schools is guara:iued. 



PRE-PRIMARY EDUCATION 

Pre-schooling education is not compulsory. The 
government's priority is to attain an enrolment rate of 
90 per cent at this level by the end of the century. 



PRIMARY AN£> LOWER SECONDARY EDUCATION 

Universal, free and compulsory basic education lasts 
nine years. It comprises three cycles: the first cycle (four years) 
covers general education, taught by one teacher in first cycle 
schools (former primary schools). 

The second cycle (two years) is organised as a basic intro- 
duction to interdisciplinary subject areas, usually with one teacher 
per area. It is taught in scco d cycle schools (fomier preparatory: 



**C'* schools) in comprehensive **C+S'' (preparatory and second- 
ary) schools and in the experimental Basic Comprehensive 
Schools (EB 1,2,3). 

The third cycle (three years) is taught according to a 
standard curriculum, covering different technological subject 
areas, with one teacher per subject or group of subjects. It is 
taught in third cycle schools, in comprehensive **C+S" schools, 
in secondary schools and in the experimental Basic 
Comprehensive Schools (EB 1, 2, 3). 



UPPER SECONDARY EDUCATION 

Upper secondary education is optional and consists of a 
single cycle of three years (the 10th, ! 1th and 12 years), com- 
prising both general courses leading to the further pursuit of 
studies, and technological courses geared more t^ vocational 
preparation. Transferability between the two types of courses is 
guaranteed. In secondary education students have several teach- 
ers, each teacher being responsible for one subject area. 
Secondary education is taught in secondary schools. 



TERTIARY EDUCATION 

Higher education includes university and polytechnic 
higher education. The private sector in higher education is more 
important than in basic and secondary education. Forty-five per 
cent of students are enrolled in private tertiary institutions 
against 6 per cent at primary and secondary levels. 
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The structure of the Spanish education system was 
recently reformed by the Organic Act on General Management 
of the Education System {LOGSE), passed in October 1990. A 
ten-year period is provided for full implementation of the new 
Act» and at the majority of educational levels* the structure laid 
down by the earlier General Education Act {LGE) of 1970 
remains in force to be progressively replaced as the new levels 
and cycles are brought into effect. So, the diagram reflects the 
structure of the Spanish education system according to the 1970 
Acu as it was the rule in 1992. 

The structural system under the General Education Act 
{LGE) consists of four educational levels: pre-school. basic gen- 
eral education {EGB. equivalent to the new primary education 
and lower secondary stages), the Baccalaureate {Bachillcrato 
Unificado Polivalente. BUP, or Bachillerato) and university 
education. Vocational training, although not included in the 
1970 Act as an "educational level*' in the strict sense (as it is 
specifically concerned with job training), forms part, together 
with the Bachillerato, of what is known in Spain as '^middle 
level education'* (equivalent to upper secondar>' education in 
other countries). 



PRE.PRIMARY EDUCATION 

Pre-school education is the first stage of the education 
system mapped out by the LGE and is not compulsory. It is 
divided into two stages: kindergarten, for children aged two 
and three years, and infant school, for four and five-ycar-oIds. 



PRIMARY AND LOWER SECONDARY EDUCATION 

General basic education {EGB) is eight-year, compul- 
sory, basic education for all pupils aged between 6 and 14 years. 
At its end, pupils who satisfactorily achieve the stipulated objec- 
tives are awarded the Graditado Escolar and may go on to both 
vocational training (FP) and the Bachillerato, Pupils who do 
not achieve the objectives receive the Ccrtificado de 
Escolaridad. which means that the only option open to them is 
v(x;ational training. EGB is divided into three cycles: lower, 
intermediate and higher. 



UPPER SECONDARY EDUCATION 

The Bachillcrato {BUP) is composed of two core 
courses and a third in which pupils opt for the **scienccs ' or the 
**arts '. Pupils who wish to go on to higher education after the 
Baccalaureate have to complete the Course of University 
Guidance {COU} in one of the four possible areas: science and 
technology, biology and health, social sciences and the human- 



ities, and languages. Once they have passed COU. pupils may 
take university entrance examinations. 

Vocational training is divided into two levels: first- 
grade and second-grade. First-grade vocational training {FP I) 
is a two-year course and is compulsory and free for all pupils 
who do not take the Baccalaureate. There are more than 20 dif- 
ferent branches, divided in turn into specialities. Pupils who 
complete FP I or have the Bachillerato can go on to second- 
grade vocational training (FP //) which lasts two or three years, 
depending on how the courses are structured, and there are more 
than 60 specialities. 



TERTIARY EDUCATION 

Higher education is organised in three cycles (first and 
second ISCED 6 and third ISCED 7). It may be completed at 
university schools, faculties and higher technical schools. 
University schools offer first-cycle (3-year) studies and award 
the degrees of Diplomado, Architectural Technician and 
Engineering Technician. Courses at faculties and higher 
technical schools offer first and second cycles (5 or 6 years) 
studies. These institutions award the degrees of Licenciate, 
Architect or Engineer, after completion of second-cycle courses. 
The third cycle leads to a doctorate degree, after the doctorate 
courses (usually two years) have been completed and a Ph.D. 
dissertation has been passed. 



OTHER EDUCATION 

The General Education Act also referred to alternative 
types and kinds of education to be encompassed by the continu- 
ing education system which the Act aimed to establish: Lifelong 
adult education, providing people who, for one reason or 
another, were unable to complete the different educational 
levels at the right time with the chance to do so, and giving them 
the opportunity of further training and to build on their culture at 
different levels, : specialised education, encompassing arts 
and language teaching which are not, due to their characteristics, 
integrated into the levels, cycles and grades of the regular 
system: distance education and special education, There have 
been profound changes in the structure of special education over 
recent years, as the scheme for integrating pupils with special 
needs into regular schools was introduced. 

The system laid down by the LOGSE provides for a gen- 
eral education system with the following educational levels: 
infant education, pritnary education, secondary education (made 
up of the compulsory secondary education (£50). the 
Baccalaureate and medium level vocational training), higher 
level vocational training and university education. 
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General timetable for Implementing the LOOSE 



Academic Year 


New System 


Replacing 


1991-1992 


Infant pHiirntinn 




1992-1993 


1st and 2nd primary 


1st and 2nd£CB 


1993-1994 


3rd and 4th primary 


3rd and 4th EGB 


1994-1995 


5th primary 


5th EGB 


1995-1996 


6th primary 


6th EGB 


1996-1997 


1st £50 


7th EGB 


1997-1998 


2nd ESO 


8lh EGB 


1998-1999 


3rd ESO 


1st BUP 




1st Baccalaureate 


3TdBUP 

1st FP // (specialised studies system) 


1999 - 2000 


4th ESO 


2nd BUP 
2nd FPl 




2nd Baccalaureate 
specific vocational training 
at middle level 


COU (university preparatory year) 

1st FP II (general system) 

2nd FP 1 (specialised studies system) 


2000-2001 




2nd FP II (general system) 

3rd FP II (specialised studies system) 



NoU", Specific vocational training at higher level (ISCED 5) will be progressively brought in throughout this period and is therefore not included 
in the table. 



Early implementation of some levels in a specific num- implementation of the system. This is the case for compulsory 
ber of schools has been planned in parallel with the gradual secondary education and Baccalaureate. 
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Technical engineer 
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BASIC PRINCIPLES 

Compulsory school and upper secondary school are bolh 
comprehensive schools, designed lo acconiniodale all members 
of the nsmg generation. All schools are co-ed ucaiional and free 
of charge. Education for adults equivalent to the education con- 
tcrred by the compulsory and upper secondary school is part of 
the pubhc school system. Swedish education is thus a structu- 
rally uniform education system from elementary level via upper 
secondary schooling to adult education. 

The government lays down national curricula and 
syllabi for the school system. Since 1991 municipalities and 
county councils have an undivided responsibility for organising 
and implementing school activities. Since 1993 the role of the 
State has been further limited by a radical reform of the higher 
education system. 

Another guiding principle of the education policy is to 
create scope tor diversity within the education system. The per- 
centage of private compulsory and private upper secondary 
schools IS 1.5 per cent. There are very few private institutions 
within higher education. 



PRE SCHOOL EDUCATION 

Child-care services mainly take the following forms: 

• day-care centres (dafihcm) for children aged 
1 -6 years; 

• open pre-school {oppen fdrskola) targeted on pre- 
school children without any other kind of pre-school 
place. 

Pre-school teachers co-operate in various ways with 
teachers at the lower level of compulsory school. By 1991 all 
pre-school children over the age of 18 months wouid be pro- 
vided for. ^ 



COMPULSORY SCHOOLIM; - 

PRIMARY AND LOWER SECONDARY EDUCATION 

The compulsory school system comprises compulsory 
^Qhoo\ {finmdskolan\ special schools {speciahkolan) for chil- 
dren with certain handicaps and compulsory school for the men- 
tally disabled (sankola). Tha^ is also a Sami school for Sami- 
speaking children in the north of the country. Almost all pupils 
(over 98 percent) attend schools run by the municipalities. 

Compulsory school is divided into three levels: 

• Ld}istadium 

(lower level) Isi-3rd year (ISCED I ) 

• Mellanstadium 

(intermediate level) 4th-6th year (ISCED 1 ) 

• Hofistaditwi 

(upper level) 7th~9th year (ISCED 2) 



Education at lower and intermediate levels could be 
classified as primary education and upper level education as 
lower secondary education. 

The curriculum lays down goals and guidelines of a 
more general nature. It also includes time-schedules specifying 
the number of periods per week (lessons) at each three-year 
level tor each subject. The curriculum puts a great deal of 
emphasis on training the pupils in basic skills - reading writing 
and arithmetic - all the way through school. Similarly, a great 
deal ot attention has to be paid to supplying the pupils with a 
basic knowledge of civics, natural science and technology At 
lower and intermediate levels all pupils take the same subjects 
Pupils at the upper level have a certain choice in optional 
courses. 

There are no examinations in compulsory school 
Marks are awarded in Grades Eight and Nine, as information 
and as a basis for upper secondary school entrance. Compulsory 
schools also inform parents of their children's progress and dit^ 
ticulties by means of Interviews. A leaving certificate on com- 
P .^*.'^." "'"^ y«^^^ compulsory education confers general 
eligibility for upper secondary education. 

In 1993 Parliament adopted legislation laying down new 
cumcular guidelines for the whole school system, geared to the 
new goal and result-related governing system for schools. This 
will mean extensive changes in the curriculum, syllabi and time- 
schedules as well and in the marking system in the next few 
years. The new system will take effect in the 1995/96 school 
year for Grades One to Seven. The reform will be fully 
implemented as from the 1997/98 school year 



UPPER SFXONDARY EDUCATION 

Since 1970 upper secondary school {i^\wnasicyknlan) 
was divided into about 25 different lines {linjcr) and s6me 
M)0 specialised courses [specialkurscr). Most lines were 
practical/vocational lines of two years* duration {l-arii^a linjcr) 
Pive three-year lines {3^(h'i}ia linjcr) were in principle prepara- 
tory tor university level studies. The one and only four-year line 
(now abandoned) conferred, after three years, eligibility for 
admission to higher technical studies. The lines were subdi- 
vided m subsequent grades into several ^^branches** and 
variants . The specialised courses ranged in duration from a 
week to a couple of years, providing vocational education in a 
wide variety of fields. 

All lines and specialised courses had their own time- 
schedules and syllabi. Swedish, English, physical education and 
CIVICS or working-life orientation were compulsory in all study 
programmes. The two-year vocational lines had only a few gen- 
eral subjects. There were no examinations and students were 
awarded marks for all subjects every term. Centrally compiled 
achievement tests were used in order to achieve a nation-wide 
unifonnity in the marking system. An upper secondary school 
leaving certificate after at least two years of study includinu a 
specified amount of Swedish and English conferred general 
eligibility for tertiary education. 
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Since 1 July 1992 municipalities are obliged to provide 
three years of upper secondary schooling for all pupils leaving 
compulsory school. The new system of upper secondary educa- 
tion will be fully implemented by the school year 1995/96. In 
the new upper secondary school, all education is organised in 
16 national study programmes {program) of three years' dura- 
tion, 14 of which are primarily vocationally oriented and two 
preparing primarily for university studies. Students who have 
requirements other than those provided for within the national 
programmes can opt to follow a specially designed programme, 
an individual programme or apprenticeship training. In all pro- 
grammes, time is set aside for local supplements or practical 
work connected with subjects, as well as 1\ . individual choice to 
allow students to choose additional subjects and courses within 
the national programmes. The new curriculum came into effect 
1 July 1994. Marks will be awarded on a four-category scale: 
Failed, Passed, Passed with distinction and Passed with excep- 
tional distinction. The criteria for awarding marks will be spec- 
ified in the different syllabi. All three- year programmes will 
meet with the general eligibility requirements for pursuing 
tertiary education. 



TERTIARY EDUCATION 

Tertiary education is divided into undergraduate studies 
{Gnoutt(i}>}>aiute hd}iskoleuthil(hun}> - ISC ED 5 and 6) and post- 
graduate studies and research {Forskantthiltlnin}^ - ISCED 7). 
All tuition within tertiary education is free of charge. 

To be admitted to tertiary education, a student must first 
fulfil the general eligibility requirements which are common to 
all programmes or courses, and then meet the specific eligibility 
requirements which are usually imposed on applicants by the 
individual university or university college. For the selection of 
students one or more of the following criteria are applicable: 



school marks; results on the university aptitude test (a national, 
non-compulsory test) which is common for all institutions of 
higher education, or a special test (e.g. interviews), or previous 
education and work experience. 

Roughly 30 per cent of young persons go on to tertiary 
education after completion of their upper secondary schooling. 
Apart from students coming straight from school, the tertiary 
student population includes a relatively large proportion of 
mature students, i.e. students who have previously acquired 
various amounts of work experience. 

Students are able freely to choose their study route and 
to combine different subject courses into a degree. All courses 
and educational programmes have to follow curricula, estab- 
lished by the individual university or university college. First 
degree programmes {uthtldntngslinjer) will generally take 
between two and five years to complete. The separate courses 
(fristdende kurser) usually vary in hjngth from five weeks to 
one-year-and-a-half. 

All cor.rses include continuous examination, written 
and/or oral. There are, however, no final examinations which 
cover an entire three- or five-year programme. Marks arc gener- 
ally awarded on a three-level scale: Fail, Pass and Pass with dis- 
tinction. 

In 1991 a major reform was initiated, aiming at a dere- 
gulation of the unitary system of higher education and greater 
autonomy for the individual institutions of higher education. In 
1993 a new Higher Education Act came into effect. The dimen- 
sioning of different programmes and the allocation of grants 
between institutions has been made more dependent than before 
on the requirements of the individual students and the achieve- 
ments of the individual institutions. The organisation of study 
and range of courses on offer are determined locally and 
students have been given increased freedom of choice over 
study route. 
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The diagram oul lines ihc situation of institutionalised 
education in 1992, It includes the many ditTerent structures and 
channels at secondary and higher levels as well as the specific 
features of tlie 26 cantonal education systems. !t sets ont the 
major training paths foHuwed by the vast majority of students. 
Nevertheless, the various forms of training are not necessarily 
available in all cantons and their relative weights may differ. 

There is no Federal Ministry of Education. Cantons are 
mainly responsible for education. However, the Confederation 
controls the organisation of compulsory and free education. It 
also controls vocational training and approves leaving certifi- 
cates under an ordinance originally adopted for regulating 
access to polytechnical schools and medical faculties. Both at 
federal and at cantonal levels, powers are shared among various 
government departments (ministries). The Department of the 
Interior (federal level) and public education departments (can- 
tonal level) have the responsibility for the compulsory, general 
and university education: the Departments of Economic Affairs, 
for vocational training, 

PRK-SCHOOL EDliCATION 

Prc-!:chool attendance varies from one to three years. In 
most cantons, the duration is two years. Although pre-primary 
education is optional, 98 per cent of children receive it for at 
least one year, 

FIRST LEVKL KDl'CAl K)N 

In 1992, the duration of primary education was six, five 
and four years in eighteen, four and four cantons, respectively. 
Since then, reforms have been or are to be undertaken in several 
cantons to extend the period from four to six years. The aim of 
the reforms is to postpone school selection and to improv . co- 
ordination among the various cantonal systems. 

SECONDARY EDUCATION, FIRST CYCLE 

The duration is three to five years and there are two or 
three types of requirements depending on the cantons. The 
duration of compulsor\' education, covering first level education 
and the first cycle of secondary education, is nine years in all 
cantons. 



SECONDARY EI)l!( ATION, SECOND CYCLE 

The ('coles dc muturite lead to the award of school leav- 
ing certificates {baccaUuu cat or muturite) which give access to 
higher education. 

The ecoles uormales train teachers for the pre-primary, 
primary and secondary-first ru*le. levels in some cantons. The 
diploma awarded also gives access - subject to certain restric- 
tions - to higher education. In 1995 a reform will introduce 
generalised intercantonal recognition of primary education 
diplomas, which will mean that all primary teachers will be 
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allowed to teach in different cantons from where they actually 
graduated. 

The ecoles de de}*re diplome provide general education. 
They prepare students for vocational training at secondary- 
second cycle, or higher education levels, especially in teaching, 
paramedical, social ar.d administrative fields and the perfor- 
mance and visual arts. 

Vocational training accounts for over two-thirds of stu* 
dents in the second cycle of secondary education. It includes 
full-time vocational schools and apprenticeships. In the latter 
case, full-time training is shared between vocation schools and 
the place of work (where apprentices are trained by official 
instructors). This dual system is supplemented by preparatory 
courses organised by trade associations. Federal certificates of 
aptitude are awarded foilo^ 'ing examinations. It is envisaged is 
\o introduce a vocational baccaUmreat. which will give access 
to future specialised higher education establishments without 
entrance examinations. 



HIGHER EDUCATION 
ISCED 5 

The ecoles superienres and ecoles techniques are open 
to holders of a federal certificate of aptitude provided they have 
passed the entrance competitive examination for the purpose of 
further studies. These are sanctioned by a diploma. A reform is 
planned convert some ecoles superieures into specialised 
halites ei. des. Access will be open without restricHon for those 
holding the vocational haccalaureat. 

Preparatory courses for vocational examinations and 
higher vocational examinations are open to holders of a federal 
certificate of aptitude with several years of work experience. 
The education is provided in parallel with occupational activity. 
It is organised by trade associations to develop further skills and 
train future managers. After passing an examination, course 
participants are awarded a federal certificate or diploma. 

Teacher training at tertiary level in some cantons is 
given at a teacher training school or an institution attached to the 
university. However, the certificate awarded is not regarded as 
a university degree. 

ISCED 6 

Switzerland has two federal institutes of technology and 
eight cantonal universities. These are public institutions. 
Students enroling at a Swiss university must hold a school-leav- 
ing certificate or a recognised equivalent diploma. The training 
is sanctioned by a first university degree, either a diploma or an 
actual degree. 

.s ISCED 7 

This education level concerns the holders of a university 
degree who are preparing a doctorate or followitig post-graduate 
courses. 
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The basic structure of the national education system is 
outlined in Basic Law No. 1739 on National Education. The 
education system is divided into two main sections: tormal and 
non-formal. 



FORMA!. KDUCATION 

Pre-school education, primary education, secondary 
education and higher education institutions are included in this 
group. 

PRE-PRIMARY KDUCATION 

The aims ot pre-school education, which is optional, are 
to develop physical, mental and emotional abilities of children; 
to help them acquire good habits; to prepare them for basic edu- 
cation; to provide an atmosphere of growing together for chil- 
dren coming from poor areas, and to help them acquire an 
adequate knowledge of the Turkish language. Pre-school edu- 
cation can be organised as independent kindergartens, as well as 
kindergartens that are annexed to primary schools or other 
educational institutions. 



PRIMARY KDUCATION 

Primary education assures the education of children 6 to 
14 years old. This includes five years of primary school and 
three years of middle school. Diplomas are given at the end of 
primary school and secondary education. In Turkey, the pri- 
mary school forms the basis of the national education system. It 
is compulsory for all Turkish citizens who have reached the age 
of 6. This level of education is both compulsory and free of 
charge in public schools. There are also primary schools that are 
private and under State control. 



SECONDARY EDUCATION 

Secondary education encompasses general, vocational 
and technical education institutions, where a minimum of three 
years of schooling is implemented after primary education. 
After three years of middle school, secondary education is divi- 
ded into three parts: 
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• General Lycees prepare students for institutions of 
higher education. They provide a three-year pro- 
gramme over and above middle school education, and 
comprise students in the 15-17 age group. 

• Vocational Lycees provide a three-year programme 
that prepares students for active life in different occu- 
pations and in institutions of higher education. 

• Technical Lycees prepare students for professions and 
institutions of higher education. They comprise a 
four-year programme, where the first year of educa- 
tion is similar to that of vocational lycees. 



TERTIARY EDUCATION 

This includes all educational institutions where a pro- 
gramme of at least two years over and above secondary educa- 
tion is implemented. 

Higher education is organised as one whole, encompas- 
sing graduate. Bachelor^ and Master's degrees. There is a tui- 
tion fee for higher education. Successful students who lack 
financial means are provided with full support by private per- 
sons, organisations, and the State. Higher institutions of learn- 
ing comprise universities, faculties, institutes, higher schools, 
conservatories, higher vocational schools and implementation 
and research centres. 



NON-KORMAI. EDUCATION 

Non-formal education comprises programmes which 
can take place alongside fonnal education or outside it. They 
include: 

• General programmes that provide literacy courses and 
social-cultural courses. 

• Vocational and technical education programmes open 
to persons with no formal education or vocational trai- 
ning for the purpose of teaching them a trade. These 
courses are offered at adult education centres. 

• Programmes for apprentices, assistant masters and 
masters that offer training for persons in the 12-18 age 
group who have completed their basic education but 
have not attended middle schools and have not had a 
nonnal education. This training encompasses one day 
of theory in schools and four days of on-the-job 
training. 
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The diagram covers the academic year 1993/94. It 
reflects the structure of education provision in England and 
Wales. There are differences in Scotland and Northern Ireland. 



PRE-PRIMARY EDUCATION 

Over 90 per cent of 3 and 4 year-olds receive some form 
of pre-primary provision: 26 per cent are admitted to main- 
tained nursery schools and classes; 24 per cent are admitted to 
infant classes in maintained primary schools (mainly 4 year-olds 
in reception classes); 4 per cent are admitted to special or inde- 
pendent schools, and 41 per cent attend playgroups. 



COMPULSORY SCHOOLING 

Thildren of statutory school age (5 to 16) in State 
schools must study the National Curriculum. It is divided into 
four "Key Stages** which correspond to different school year 
groups. Pupils start Key Stage 1 when they reach compulsory 
school age, that is, at age 5. Key Stages 1 and 2 constitute the 
primary phase, and Key Stages 3 and 4 the secondary phase. 

The National Curriculum requires the regular assess- 
ment of pupils* progress. This includes the testing of English 
and maths at the end of Key Stage 1, and of English, maths and 
sciences at the end of Stages 2 and 3. The General Certificate of 
Secondary Education (GCSE) tests National Curriculum sub- 
jects at Key Stage 4. 

Government policy promotes diversity in school provi- 
sion. Although the majority of schools are comprehensive, 
some areas also have grammar and secondary modem schools 
which cater specifically for children in the higher and lower 
ability ranges, respectively. Similarly, in most areas a two-tier 
system of primary and secondary schools operates, with children 
transferring from one sector to the other, but some areas have a 
three-tier system of first, middle and upper or high schools. The 
development of secondary schools specialising in particular sub- 
ject areas, such as technology, is encouraged. In some areas 
choice is enhanced by the existence of Grant-Maintained 
Schools and City Technology Colleges. 

Standards of achievement and quality of education are 
monitored through the regular independent inspection of schools 
on a four-year cycle by the Office for Standards in Education 
(OFSTED). 



spending power and other responsibilities to the schools* 
governing bodies, but retains powers of oversight and funding 
for various services organised centrally. 

Voluntary controlled schools are owned by ch.iritable 
foundations, mostly the Churches. The LEA still retains most 
powers over the school but the governors have more discretion 
over the curriculum, reflecting the aims of the Church or volun- 
tary body providing the school. 

Voluntary aided schools are also owned by charitable 
organisations. They appoint the majority of the governing body 
and the governing body employs the staff of the school. The 
governors have discretion over certain aspects of the curriculum, 
^ in particular the teaching of religious education, and the 
handling of collective worship. Their recurrent funding comes 
from the LEA in the same way as for county schools. The LEA 
is responsible for part of the capital expenditure and repairs, but 
most is the responsibility of the schools that are eligible for 
gr-ints of up to 85 per cent on «his expenditure. 

Grant-maintained schools are free from LEA control 
and funded by central government through a Funding Agency 
for Schools, an agency of the Department of Education. Each 
school controls its full budget and sets its own policies within 
the national framework of law applying to all maintained 
schools. 

The proportions of these different categories of schools 
vary between the primary and secondary sectors and in different 
parts of the country. 



Private schools 

Parents are free to have their children educated in inde- 
pendent schools, in preference to State schools provided they are 
able to pay the fees. Independent schools iange from small 
kindergartens to large day and boarding schools and from new 
experimental schools to ancient foundations. 

The government has introduced an Assisted Places 
Scheme, which enables pupils from low-income families to 
attend selected independent schools by providing assistance 
with the cost of tuition fees and vsome incidental expenses. 
There are some 35 000 assisted places available in England and 
Wales. 



State schools: funding and organisation 

At both primary and secondary levels, there are four 
main categories of maintained (State) schools in England and 
Wales which are governed and funded in distinct ways: 

County schools are funded wholly through the local 
education authority (LEA). The LEA delegates significant 



Special education 

Provision for most children with special educational 
needs is made in mainstream primary and secondary schools and 
further education colleges. Some children with special educa- 
tional needs attend, for all or part of their schooling, special 
schools. Young people who have attended special schools may 
go on to colleges of further education and to higher education. 
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POST-COMPULSORY EDUCATION 

Further education 

Young people aged 16 to 1 9 may study in either the sixth 
fomi of a school or at a college in the Further Education sector. 
They are offered a framework of three kinds of qualifications: 
General Certificate of Education (GCE);. broad- based General 
National Vocational Qualifications (GNVQs); and job- specific 
. National Vocational Qualifications (NVQs). Students may 
study for one of these qualifications or a combination of them 
within the same programme. 

Typically full-time courses last one or two years. Some 
colleges also offer sub-degree or degree level courses. These 
qualifications and others can also be studied by adults at col- 
leges within the Further Education sector. 



Universities and colleges are autonomous bodies, 
responsible for managing their own financial, administrative 
and academic affairs, including curricula, admissions and exam- 
inations. Universities award their own degrees; most colleges 
award degrees validated by universities. 

Many undergraduate courses are Bachelor degree 
courses requiring three or so years' full-time study. Also 
offered are shorter undergraduate courses leading to diplomas; 
post-graduate courses leading to Master*s degrees; and post- 
graduate research courses leading lo doctorates. Part-time 
courses, taking longer to complete, are also offered at all levels. 

In addition to traditional universities and higher educa- 
tion colleges, the Open University offers, through the medium 
of distance learning, a range of higher education courses to those 
over 1 8 who might otherwise be unable to take advantage of the 
education system. 



Higher education 

In England, 1 30 universities and colleges of higher edu- 
cation receive public funds to provide higher education - i.e. 
study above Advanced level (GCE A level, the Scottish equiva- 
lent or advanced level GNVQ/NVQ level 3). In addition to 
46 "old'* university institutions, these include 34 *'new" univer- 
sities - mostly former polytechnics - and 50 colleges. Some FE 
colleges also provide higher education. 



Education of adults 

Sixty-five per cent of higher education students and 
60 per cent of further education students are aged over 21. 
Adults may resume their education at any age, and have access 
to a wide range of further and higher education courses, includ- 
ing appropriate short courses. Access courses facilitate the 
admission to undergraduate courses for mature students or those 
with non-traditional or non-formal qualification. 



KcySta}ics 1-4 


Different levels of the National Curriculum 


GCSE 


General Certificate of Secondary Education 


NVQ 


National Vocational Qualification 


GNVQ 


General National Vocational Qualification 


GCE A Level 


General Certificate of Education Advanced Level 


HND/HNC 


Higher National Diploma/Higher National Ceilificate 


FE 


Further education 


HE 


Higher education 
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United States 



Education is a highly decentralised activity. Since 
responsibility for education is not assigned to the federal 
goveranient in the Constitution, the responsibility for education 
has been delegated to the states. Thus, the states organise and 
operate an education system as they deem appropriate - subject 
to constitutional guarantees of the rights and privileges of U.S. 
citi7xns. 

State statutory provisions for establishing educational 
institutions and programmes vary greatly. Some are quite 
specific; others simply mention educational matters in broad 
terms. Local school districts are the next level of school 
governance below the state level and are normally the level at 
which financial decisions about specific expenditures are made. 
Districts generally have considerable authority to hire staff and 
establish curricula. School districts are subject to state regula- 
tions which cover the duration of the school year and day, 
graduation requirements, standards for teacher certification, 
school transportation, health services and fire protection. 
Sch(x)l distric!s vary in size from fewer than a dozen to nearly 
one million students. 

Variations in the structure of elementary and secondary 
schools (ISCED 0 to 3) abouiid. Frequen!ly, there are different 
grade patterns for schools within the same district and schools 
with every conceivable grade span exist within the United 
States. The accompanying chart provides some typical 
examples. 



PRK-PRIMARY, PRIMARY AND SKCONDARY KDliCATION 

Pupils ordinarily spend from six to eight years in the 
elementary grades, which may be preceded by one or two years 
in nursery school and kindergarten. The elementary programme 
is frequently followed by a middle school or a junior high school 
programme, which generally lasts two or three years. Students 
then finish their compulsory schooling at the secondary or high 
school level, which may last from three to six years depending 
on the structure within their school district. The entire 
programme always requires 12 grades and is generally 
completed by age 1 7 or 1 8. 

Schools are required to provide spec ial education for all 
persons under 22 needing services. These special education ser- 
vices may be provided through regular schools or in special 
facilities. 

Education in the United States is compulsory from age 6 
or 7 to age 16, 17 or 18, depending on the state. Public educa- 
tion through completion of grade 12 is free. State legislation 
also provides for establishment private schools at every level, 
subject to state licensing and accreditation requirements. At ele- 
mentary and secondary level, these institutions parallel the pub- 
lic institutions in general structure, but more frequently have 
wider grade spans such as 1 to 8 and 9 to 12 or even 1 to 12. 
These institutions may receive limited go\crnment aid for 
specialised purposes, but are, for the most part, financially 
independent. 



1 ERTIARY KOLCA HON 

High school graduates who decide to continue their edu- 
cation may enter a technical or vocational institution, a 2-year 
college, or a 4-year college or university. A 2-year college nor- 
mally offers the first two years of a standard 4-year institution 
curriculum and a selection of tenninal-vocational programmes. 
Academic courses completed at a 2-year college are usually 
transferable for credit at a 4-year college or university. A tech- 
nical or vocational institution offers post-secondary technical 
training leading to a specific career. 

Colleges may be publicly or privately controlled^ They 
receive funds through a variety of sources, including tuition; 
federal, state and local appropriations; grants and contracts; 
endowment funds; private gifts; and revenue from auxiliary 
enterprises and university hospitals. Both public and private 
colleges receive funds from all of these sources, but the public 
colleges receive a higher proportion from government sources, 
while private colleges receive a higher proportion of their funds 
from tuition and other private sources. 

An associate degree requires at least two years of col- 
lege-level work, and a Bachelor's degree nontially can be ear- 
ned in four years. At least one year beyond (he Bachelor's is 
necessary for a Master's degree, while a doctoral degree usually 
ixiquires a minimum of three or four years beyond a Bachelor's, 

Professional schffols iWiicr widely in admission require- 
ments and in programme length. Medical students, for example, 
generally complete a 4-year progranmie of premedical studies at 
a college or university before they can enter the 4-year pro- 
gramme at a medical school. Law programmes normally require 
three years of course work beyond the Bachelor's degree level. 

Post -secondary education in the United States is 
diverse: American colleges and universities offer a wide range 
of programmes. For example, a junior college may offer voca- 
tional training or the first two years of training at the college 
level. A university typically offers a full undergraduate course 
of study leading to a Bachelor's degree as well as first-profes- 
sional and graduate programmes leading to advanced degrees. 
Vocational and technical institutions offer training programmes 
which are designed to prepare students for specific careers. 
Other types of educational opportunities for adults include com- 
munity groups, churches, libraries and businesses. 

In recent decades, post -secondary education has become 
more accessible to all segments of the population. The growth 
of community colleges and low-cost institutions means that the 
student can attend at minimum cost. Federal student financial 
aid and other aid programmes also have attracted many students 
who otherwise would have found it difilcult to finance a college 
education. Businesses frequently provide financial support for 
their employees who are pursuing additional education, Post- 
secondary education involves students of all ages. Today, about 
half of the college students are over age 23. 
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Annex 1 — Notes 



INDICATOR COl 



Switzerland 



Australia 

The classification of educations has been made according to the 
new ABS Classification of Qualifications, which corresponds 
better to ISCED than the old classification. In order tc enable 
the use of this classification, data are reported for 1993 instead 
of 1992. The main difference compared to the data for 1991 is 
that some educational programmes have been reclassified from 
ISCED 5 to ISCED 3. 

Belgium 

The classification by ISCED levels is based on the highest level 
t>f diploma or degree obtained. The unemployed are defined as 
people who are "full-time" unemployed and who receive unem- 
ployment benefits. 

Canada 

The classification of educational programmes according to 
ISCED has changed compared to 1991. Allocation to ISCED 3 
was previously based on the number of years of schooling. 
Now, ISCED 3 includes only those who report having received 
a secondary school certificate or diploma. The increase of the 
ratio of the population with ISCED 5 is partly a result of 
ongoing efforts to improve the classification of post-secondary 
educational programmes. 



Apprentices have been defined as being in full-time education. 
In previous editions of Education at a Glance^ they were defined 
as full-time employed. 

United Kingdom 

The retirement age for women is 60, and therefore 60-64 year- 
old women are not targeted by the Labour Force Survey. 
Women 60-64 years of age are estimated to have the same dis- 
tribution by ISCED categories as women 55-59 years of age. 

United States 

In 1992, the educational attainment question in the Current 
Population Survey was changed. ISCED 3 now excludes a 
small number of individuals who have completed grade 12 but 
did not receive a diploma or its equivalent. In addition, TSCED 
3 includes a large number of people with some tertiary education 
but no credential. ISCED 5 only includes individuals who recei- 
ved an Associate degree, a credential awarded in programmes 
normally requiring two years of full-time study. Compared to 
statistics published in earlier editions of this report, the change 
will increase the percentage of the population whose highest 
educational attainment is ISCED 3 and will decrease the 
percentage whose highest education attainment is ISCED 5. 



France 

The ISCED classification is based on the highest diploma or 
degree obtained. To avoid underestimation of the number of 
people in the higher ISCED categories, the number of people 
with higher qualifications than suggested by their diploma has 
been estimated. The estimates have been adjusted accordingly. 

Germany 

The rate of non-response is 1 1. 1 per cent. In the calculations, 
respondents and non-respondents are assumed to have the same 
distribution by educational attainment. 

Ireland 

Classification by ISCED level is made by level of certificate 
with the exception of ISCED 0 and ISCED 1 , where the number 
of years of schooliiig is used. A certain proportion of the popu- 
lation classified as having attained ISCED 2 have completed 
apprenticeship training comparable to ISCED 3. These persons 
cannot be identified from the Labour Force Survey. Attainment 
of ISCED 3 refers to persons who have obtained the leaving cer- 
tificate, usually at the age of 17 or 18. This is a general qualifi- 
cation that, in principle, offers access to tertiary education. 



INDICATOR C02 



See notes to COl. 



INDICATOR CU 



See notes to COl. 



INDICATOR €12 



For the Czech Republic, Germany (FTFR), Greece, Hungary, 
Japan, Luxembourg, Poland and Russia the data were not 
supplied from Network B sources but were derived from the 
OECD Labour Force Statistics database. 



Australia 

CI 2(A); The unemployment rates are 1993 figures. Due to a 
strong recovery in the labour market, unemployment rates in 
Australia are now about 1.5 percentage pcints lower. 



Norway 

Persons for whom the level of educational attainment is 
unknown have been allocated to ISCED 0/1 . The figures given 
for these categories arc therefore equivalent to "unknown*'. 



INDICATORS €21, C23 to €27 



A difference of 3 or 4 percentage points is usually required 
before it can be regarded as significant. 
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INDICATOR C21 



All countries 

**Social Subjects'* = Geography and History. 
Denmark 

The subject Technoloj^y was not included in the Danish ques- 
tionnaire. 

Switzerland 

The Swiss questionnaire was modified. Foreii^n lani^iiai^e was 
taken as English langitai^e. 

INDICATOR C22 

United Kingdom 

The item Skills and kn()wiedi>e that will help to continue studies 
or training was added to the questionnaire after the commence- 
ment of the United Kingdom survey. 



Austria 

Expenditure for "not allocated by level" iiicludes the n^ain non- 
tertiary scholarships^ schoolbooks and free travel arrangements 
for students and expenditure for adult and special education. 

Belgium 

Research expenditures are included to the extent that they arc 
covered by funds provided by the community education author- 
ities. Research funds from other public and private sources arc 
excluded. 



Finland 

The percentage is affected by the decline in GDP between 1990 
and 1992. Expenditure for "not allocated by level" includes 
expenditure for adult education and educational expenditure 
from the Ministry of Education and the National Board of 
Education. Research expenditure includes general university 
and business enterprise funds but not other separately identifi- 
able R&D funds. 



INDICATOR C23 

Difference can be regarded as worthy of interest. 

INDICATOR €24 

Switzerland 

The Swiss data have not been included because the question was 
not asked in the agreed upon fomi. 

INDICATOR C25 

Switzerland 

The Swiss data have not been included because the question was 
not asked in the agreed upon form. 

INDICATOR C27 

Caution is advised when interpreting the results in some coun- 
tries such as France as many people do not know how decisions 
arc actually made in the present system. 

INDICATOR FOl 

Austria, Belgium, Czech Republic, Italy 

Figures on private expenditure have not been provided. 



France 

Expenditure for "not allocated by level" includes expenditure 
for special education in primary and lower secondary education 
and expenditure for arts education. All separately identifiable 
R&D expenditures are not taken into account: however, com- 
pensation of university teaching s!aff (and other regular univer- 
sity stafO is included^ of which the portion of compensation 
attributable to research. 



Germany (FTFR) 

1 oti'/ educationii^ expenditures are not complete. The following 
**x;jenditures are missing: private schools (however, public 
grants given to private schools arc included): schools for nurses: 
agricultural training and. search centres: German Research 
Foundation: Federal Institute for Employment (expenditure for 
retraining, better qualification, etc.): training of apprentices in 
the public service: support payments for dependent children 
made to persons undergoing education/training: allowances paid 
to teachers enjoying the status of public official for medical 
treatment and health insurance: scholarships granted by private 
institutions: households' purchases of conmiodities and services 
for education. 

Public expenditures broken down by level of education and by 
type of expenditure are estimates. 

Figures do not include the payments by private households and 
other private entities to government-dependent institutions. 

Almost all expenditure on research is incluciod: there are some 
minor omissions. 
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Hungary 

Expenditure for "not allocated by level'' includes pedagogical 
services. 

Ireland 

Expenditure includes mainstream higher education research. 

Expenditures of private entities other than households are under- 
estimated because they are only provided for tertiary education. 
The expenditures for the other levels of education are not avail- 
able. 

Japan 

Expenditures for "not allocated by leveF' include: expenditure 
for special education, special training colleges, miscellaneous 
schools, educational administration, scholarship and textbooks. 

All separately identifiable research expenditure has not been 
taken into account but compensation of teaching staff (and other 
regular staff) in universities is included. 

New Zealand 

Expenditures for "not allocated by level" include: policy 
advice, management of contracts/administration of payments, 
provision and support of the curriculum, ministerial servicing, 
payment of salaries and allowances, provision of information, 
provision of teaching/learning accommodation, provision of 
teacher and caretaker housing, loss on sale of fixed assets, 
restructuring expenses, provision for retirement and long-ser- 
vice leave, capital investment. 

Norway 

Expenditures for early childhood education in government- 
dependent institutions (their amount is small) arc included in 
expenditures for primary education. 

Portugal 

There is no distinction between public and private expenditures 
for public institutions. 

Spain 

Public expenditures on education are underestimated because an 
important part of the contributions paid by employees has not 
been taken into account. 

Payments to independent privates institutions for tertiary educa- 
tion are underestimated because only the payments of private 
entities to universities for their activiiies of research and devel- 
opment are included. 

Expenditure on research has been partly taken into account. 
Some higher education institutions have all R&D expenditure in 
their budgets; others have only general university funds and cer- 
tain types of contracts. 



United Kingdom 

Expenditure by or on behalf of independent institutions at the 
tertiary level has been assumed to be negligible. 

Only general university funds and grants from the Department 
of Education are included. All other separate R&D funds have 
not been taken into account. 

United States 

All research expenditures are included excepted for funds on 
major university-administered federal R&D centres. 



INDICATOR F02 



Austria, Netherlands 

Expenditures for it»dependent private institutions are included in 
expenditures for government-dependent pi'ivate institutions. 

Canada 

Expenditure for pre-primary education is included in expendi- 
ture for primary and secondary education. 

Denmark 

Because some expenditures for independent private institutions 
are not available by level of education, some percentages broken 
down by school level are included in **all levels of education 
combined*'. 

Finland 

For early childhood, expenditures in government-dependent 
private institutions are included in expenditures for public 
institutions. 

Germany (FTFR) 

The expenditure share of government-dependent private institu- 
tions includes public transfers to government-dependent private 
institutions only. 

Expenditures of government-dependent institutions for pre-pri- 
mary education do not include private expenditures financed by 
private institutions and by parents (via the kindergarten fees). 
These expenditures account for a substantial amount of total 
expenditure. Unfortunately, there are no available data for these 
expenditure. 

United Kingdom 

See FOl. 

All pupils below compulsory school age in independent private 
schools are assumed to be receiving primary education rather 
than eariy childhood education. 
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INDICATOR F03 



INDICATOR F04 



Austria 

Seventy per cent of full-time apprentices have been excluded 
from the total number of full -lime equivalent enrolments. 
Subtracting this percentage that represents training in finns was 
required to adjust the Hgures to data on expenditure because 
figures on firms' expenditure were not available. It was 
assumed that apprentices spend about 30 per cent of their train- 
ing in public schools and 70 per cent with the employers (these 
are approximate figures). 

Canada 

At tertiary level, for public institutions, expenditures are net of 
ancillary services. 



C/.ech Republic 

Costs per student cannot be calculated by distinguishing expen- 
ditures tor primary and secondary levels because the data for 
lower secondary education have been included in primary and 
not in upper secondary education. 

Data on expenditures for non-university tertiary education have 
been included in expenditures for upper secondary education hut 
these expenditures are small. 



Austria, Ciech Republic 
See F03. 

Canada, Denmark, Finland 

See F02. 

Finland 

Figures include day care and pre-school education (and meals) 
provided for 3-6 year-olds, in day-care centres, generally 8 to 
10 hours a day, five days a week. 

Germany (FTFR) 

For pre- primary, primary and secondary levels, figures refer to 
public institutions only. 

For tertiary education and all levels of education combined, 
shares of enrolments have no! Ix^en calculated because enrol- 
ments cannot be distinguished between public and private 
instit "tions 

New Zealand 

Figures concern only public institutions. 



Denmark 

Because adult education is included in the expenditure, the 
following figures for full-time equivalent enrolments have been 
used to calculate the participation indicators: 



Lower secondary education: 
Upper secondary education: 
Tertiary education: 



12 000 
21 000 
15 000 



INDICATOR F05 



Finland 

Early childhood education comprises only current expenditure, 
(lermany (FTFR) 

Figures refer t.) public institutions only. 



Japan 

Figures on expenditure by type of institutions do not include 
expenditure for textbooks and scholarships. 



Japan 

Expenditures for principals and vice -principals are included in 
expenditures for teachers. 



Sweden 

Enrolments and expenditure for adult education have not been 
taken into account. 



Swit/.erland 

Costs per student in secondary education and in primary- 
secondary education have not been calculated because figures 
on apprentices and vocational education students do not corre- 
spond to the figures for expenditure at this level. 



INDICATOR FII 



Canada 

Sec F02. 

Finland 

Datii concerning households and private organisations are not 
available. 
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United Kingdom 

SeeFOl. 

INDICATOR F12 

Belgium 

Figures on central funds are available for all levels of education 
combined but they cannot be broken down by level of education. 

Canada 
Sec F02. 

Denmark, Ireland, Spain 

Country mean. Totals include certain percentages of funds from 
international sources. For this reason, the country mean for the 
three levels of governments does not add up to 100 per cent. 

Hungary 

There are regional governments (counties) and municipalities as 
well but it is preferable to regard both as local governments 
because regional governments have no significant redistributive 
role. 

Japan 

Expenditure of prefectures and municipalities cannot be 
provided separately. 

INDICATOR F13 

Ireland, Norway, Spain 

Figures on total public expenditure are estimates. They refer to 
fiscal year 1991 and are adjusted by inflation rate. 

New Zealand, Portugal 

Figures on total public expenditure from OECD National 
Accounts are not available either for 1991 or 1992. 



ary education or be classified as "out of scope" (i.e. to be 
regarded as courses whose duration is not long enough to be 
included in Education at a Glance). 

Czech Republic 

Most part-time students are enrolled in adult education. Their 
age is unknown. They attend the same curricula as full-lime 
students and take the same examinations. 

Denmark 

All formal regular education is classified as full-time education. 
Numbers of pupils and students refer to the number of persons 
enrolled on 1 October 1991. Adult education is excluded. 

Hungary 

Disabled students are included in primary and lower secondary 
education. Age distribution data are estimated ^or some age 
groups: at lower secondary education for 14 year-olds and over: 
at upper secondary education for 19 year-olds and over: at 
tertiary education for 24 year-olds and over, 

Italy, Sweden 

No distinction between full-time and part-time at tertiary 
education. 

Japan 

Table POKAI): there are an additional 147 500 students, whose 
ages are unknown, who are not included. 

Norway 

Figures broken down by age are estimates for primary and lower 
secondary education. 

United States 

No distinction between full-time and part-time at upper second- 
ary education. 

INDICATOR P02 



INDICATOR POi 



Australia 

Lower secondary education includes ungraded secondary 
students. 

The participation figures for non-university tertiary education, 
as indicated in the commentary, are on the high side. This is 
mainly due to difficulties in attaching the appropriate categories 
of school levels to TAFE enrolments: these numbers, curretitly 
classified as non-university tertiary education, could be reduced 
substantially. Many of these could either go into upper second - 



All countries 

Participation rates arc based on head counts of enrolments and 
do not differentiate between **full-time'' and "part-time" enrol- 
ments. 

Australia 

At primary education, age 3 refers to ages 5 and under. 
Austria 

Figures refer only to kindergartens and pro -primary classes in 
primary schools. Day-care centres are generally excluded. 
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Nearly all private institutions should be classified as *'govem- 
ment-de pendent" but there remains a very small number ot* 
independent private institutions with only a few pupils. 

Belgium 

Early ehildhood edueation starts at age 2 years and six months, 
so that the relevant population is only half the one taken into 
eonsideralion. Taking this into aeeounl would bring the net 
enrolment rate for the 2 year-olds to 70.3 per eenl. 

Czech Republic 

There are no kindergartens outside the publie seetor. 
Denmark 

Children in creehes (normally before 2 years of age) are 
exeluded. Children in private day eare/child-minding are exclu- 
ded. Children in private kindergartens (receiving substantial 
publie subsidies) are included in public education. A small 
number of children enrolled part-time in kindergartens are 
classed as full-time. A small number of children enrolled in 
both kindergartens and pre-primary classes in primary schools 
are classed as primary school pupils. Age groups for pupils in 
pre-primary classes in primary schools are estimated. 

Germany (FTFR) 

Table P02(B) shows a net enrolment rate of 1 15.1 for 6 years- 
old pupils. This overstated figure is due to the fact that the 
Microcensus, which is the source for these data, was conducted 
at the beginning of May while the population data are from 
I St January. 

Enrolments at 2 or 7 years of age occur only in exceptional cases 
for the new Lander and the Former Territory of the Federal 
Republic. 

Hungary 

Figures on early childhood and primary enrolments arc 
estimates. 

Japan 

Only kindergartens are included. Day nurseries, which arc 
social welfare institutions, arc excluded. 

Poland 

In early childhood education, age 3 refers to ages 3-5. 
Spain 

Panicipation rates arc higher than 100 because there are more 
registered pupils than children according to demographic pro- 
jections from INE. 
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United Kingdom 

Children in day-care facilities are excluded. Ages arc recorded 
in August rather than in December. 

The transition from early childhood to primary education can 
begin as early as age 2 or 3 but very frequently at age 4 (over 
three-quarters). The I per cent of 2 year-olds and 4 per cent of 
3 year-olds who are in primary education have been excluded 
from this indicator. 

INDICATOR P03 

Australia 

Figures on upper secondary enrolments at age 20 refer to ages 
20 and over. 

Data broken down by single age for part-time enrolments are not 
available. 

Belgium 

Some students in full-time vocational programmes are included 
in general progranmics of lower secondary education. 

Czech Republic, Denmark, Hungary, Norway 

See POl. 

Finland, Greece, Ireland 

Figures broken down by single age are estimates. 

(ireece 

In secondary' education, age 2 1 refers to ages 21 and over. 
Ireland 

In upper secondary education (part-time) unknown.ages include 
24 and over. 

Italy 

Figures for "short courses" (3 years) are not reported. 
Japan 

In part-time upper secondary education, age 20 refers to ages 
20-24; age 25 to ages 25-29 and age 30 to ages 30 and over. 

Table P()3(A): scePOl(Al). 
Norway 

In lower secondary education, enrolments broken down by 
single age are estimates. 
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Poland 

fn upper secondary education, age 20 refers to ages 20-23 and 
age 25 to ages 25 and over, 

Russia 

In secondary education (part-time), age I S refers to ages 16-17: 
and age 29 to ages 18-29. 

Spain 

Participation rates do not take into account pupils whose age is 
unknown (about 3 per cent of full-time students in upper 
secondary education). 

No distinction is made between full-time and part-time upper 
secondary' education, 

Sweden 
SecPOl, 

In upper secondary education, age 22 refers to ages 22 and over. 
Most of these students are enrolled in adult education. 

United Kingdom 

In genera! programmes, age 20 refers to ages 19-20, 

Students in second educational programmes are included in first 
educational programmes. 

Vocational course figures are normally only available for 
students in their last two years of upper secondary education. 

Vocational course figures are inllated by large numbers of adults 
taking one or two courses al the upper secondary level who are 
much older than the typical age group. 

Students in private further and tertiary education aged 1 9 and 
over are excluded to avoid possible double counting with 
public-sector provision. 

Part-time enrolment data are shown here; comparable data by 
single age for other cor are not always available. 

United States 
See POL 

INDICATOR P04 

All countries 

See P(B. 

Australia 

In tertiary education, age 16 refers to ages 1 5-16, age 27 lo ages 
25-27 and age 30 to ages 28 and over. 



Austria 

In non-university tertiary education, figures broken down by 
single age are not available , 

In university education, age 1 7 refers to ages 16-17, 

Austria is included in this indicator although it is excluded from 
most of the analysis because of its inability to provide uppei 
secondary or non-university tertiary enrolments by age, 

Belgium 

University education corresponds to long tertiary courses and 
higher education in institutions other than universities; non-uni- 
versity tertiary education corresponds to short courses of higher 
education. 

No distinction is made between first and second stages at univer- 
sity level. 

Czech Republic 

In non-university tertiary education, age 19 refers to ages 19 and 
over, 

Germany (FTFR) 

There is no distinction between first and second stages of ter- 
tiary education but there is a distinction between Master^s 
degrees and Ph.D, degrees. Programmes to obtain a Ph,D, 
generally last from 3 to 5 years. 

Italy 

See POl, 

Japan 

In part-time tertiary education, age 18 refers to ages 18-22; age 
23 to ages 23-24: age 25 to ages 25-29 and age 30 to ages 30 and 
over, 

Poland 

No distinction is made between first and second stages of ter- 
tiary' education. 

In non-university tertiary education, age 25 refers to ages 25 and 
over. 

Russia 

In tertiary education, age 24 refers to ages 2 1 -24 and age 29 to 
ages 25-29. 

Switzerland 

In non-university tertiary education, part-time students are of 
different ages up lo about 40 years. 
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United Kingdom 

In tertiary education, age 15 refers to ages 14-15. 

INDICATOR P05 

Austria 

Austria reports equal male and female university enrolment 
rates. 

Czech Republic 

Unknown ages include ages 19 and over. 

Denmark 

See P03. 

New entrants to university education second stage are excluded; 
25 per cent of all students enter university education directly at 
second stage. 

Germany, Italy, Poland, United Kingdom 

See P04. 

INDICATOR P06 

Australia, Denmark, Italy 

SeePOl. 

Belgium, Czech Republic, Germany, Japan, Poland, Russia, 
United Kingdom 

See P04. 

Finland 

See P03. 

Hungary 

Part-time students are estimates. 

INDICATOR P08 

France 

The data on continuing education and training are related to 
training provided or financed by the employers. Due to 
employers' legal obligation to provide continuing education and 
training, there are administrative data sources available that give 
the number of employed who have participated in training dur- 
ing a given year. The Labour Force Surveys give data on the 
number of participants in continuing education and training on 
the day of the survey. The structural distribution by level of 
educational atlaiimient, gender and age is not available in the 
administrative data sources, but has therefore been assumed to 
be the same as in the Labour Force Survey. 



Germany 

Training of students over 25 years old in vocational ; • hools and 
in the dual system in the framework of initial trai ng is not 
considered to be continuing vocational education. Forms of 
continuing vocational education other than courses are also not 
considered, e.g.: visits to occupational-related trade fairs or 
conventions, participation in short-duration events such as 
talks/lectures or half-day seminars, familiarisation-phases at the 
workplace, computer-aided learning at the workplace, quality 
circles, workshop circles and learning workshops. 

Ireland 

Job-related training for the employed includes training related to 
employment in the workplace and in an educational institution. 

Sweden 

The data refer to continuing education and training provided - or 
sponsored - by the employer. Tlie data were collected in the 
Labour Force Survey of June 1993. The reference period in the 
survey was six months. The number of people involved in train- 
ing during a 1 2-month period is assumed to be 1 50 per. cent of 
the training rate during six months. Labour market training is 
not included. 

United States 

Respondents were asked to list up to four adult education activ- 
ities or courses taken in the past 12 months, and indicate whether 
or not they were taken for credit towards a degree and whether 
or not they were completed. Then they were asked to indicate 
the main reason for taking each course. The data reported in the 
indicator are restricted to those who indicated that the main rea- 
son for participation was: a) to improve, advance, or keep up to 
date on the current job; h) to train for a new job or a new career: 
and c) for other employment- or career-related reasons, 
Examples of adult education activities or courses in-'ude: 
1) continuing education or non-credit courses: 2) courses by 
mail, television, radio, or newspaper: 3) private instruction or 
tutoring: 4) educational or training activities organised by an 
employer, labour organisation, neighbourhood centre, church, 
or community group; 5) instruction in basic skills such as math- 
ematics or reading or writing English; 6) instruction in English 
as a second language; 7) any other organised educational activ- 
ity: 8) preparation for high-school equivalency examination; and 
9) computer courses. 



INDICATOR Pll 



Austria 

1. Information technology not compulsory subject in 3rd and 
4th grade with 2 hours per week; information technology 
not included in this figure. 

2. Not compulsory. 

3. Latin and descriptive geometry. 
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Belgium 

Schools have a high degree of freedom in designing their own 
schedule of lessons. Only the minimum hours (as fixed in the 
curriculum) are given in the table for each subject natter. The 
remaining hours for lliesc subject matters (chosen by the school) 
are included in the category "other". 

4. Orientation in technology is optional in the French commu- 
nity and a basic course in the Flemish community. 

5. Could be any subject including remedial courses. Greek, 
Latin, technical aciivities. scientific work, socio-economic 
initiation, typing. 

Finland 



The Finnish data concern the obligatory subjects only. The 
first grade at ISC ED level 2 education includes a total of 
30 hours compulsory' subjects per week. During the second 
and third years, there are 24 hours obligatory and 6 hours 
optional subjects per week. The optional subjects, which 
are not included in the Finnish figures, include altogether 
eleven subjects. 

The national distribution of teaching hours combines biol- 
ogy and *ieography. Here, the hours have been divided 
between science and social studies. 



7. 



8. 



9. 



subject. Technical 



Infomiation technology is an optional 
work is included in other subjects. 

Other subjects include: home economics, technical work, 
textile work, student counselling, the second language. 



France 

10. Latin and Greek, 
(lermany 

1 1 . Economics, technics, domestic science. 



Ireland 

12. The same amount of time is devoted to both Irish and 
English, and included in this figure 

1 3. Technology as a core subject is under consideration. 



Italy 

Some middle schools (ISCED 2) have a longer timetable. 
Netherlands 

Reported in this table are figures for MAVO, including the tran- 
sition class (4 years* secondary education in total): the figures 
reflect tlie minimum number of hours for the entire course. 
Dutch schools have a high degree of freedom in designing their 
own timetable. 



New Zealand 

In the first two years of ISCED ? students follow the primary 
school curriculum, which is an integrated curriculum built 
around the core learning of language, mathematics, science, 
social studies, arts, physical education and health. Added to 
these are technology subjects and some electives. Because of 
the integrated nature of the curriculum at this stage of learning, 
the figures for each of the subjects listed are estimates, except 
for the more distinct subjects of technology, arts and physical 
education. 

In Grades Three, Four and Five of ISCED 2. the curriculum is 
based on separate disciplines. Students follow a common core. 
In addition, several electives are offered, which invariably 
include a second language, technology subjects, vocational sub- 
jects, and more specialist options for some of the core subjects. 
In this table, only the percentages of the total time available for 
ISCED 2 Grades One, Two and Three have been reported: 

14. English includes English, English as a second language, 
language studies, media studies, public speaking, and 
remedial reading. 

15. Mathematics includes mathematics, mathematics with 
statistics, and remedial mathematics. 

16. Science includes science, agriculture/horticulture/forestry, 
biology, chemistry, human biology, physical science, 
physics, and environmental studies. 

17. Social studies includes social studies, classical studies, 
community studies, contemporary studies, economics, 
environmental studies, geography, history, humanities, 
legal studies, liberal studies. New Zealand studies, and 
social sciences. 

18. Foreign languages include Chinese, French. German, 
Indonesian, Japanese, Maori, Russian, and Spanish. 

19. Technology includes computer studies, construction/sur- 
veying, electronics, graphics and design, home economics, 
keyboard skills, technology, woixl-processing, and work- 
shop technology/design technology. 

20. The arts include art core, art elective, art history, practical 
art. dance and drama, core music, elective music, 
performance music, photography, 

21. Physical education includes physical education, health, 
human biology, human relationships/parenting skills, out- 
door education, and recreation and sport. 

22. Religious education is generally not taught at stale schools 
(»ut of respect for the secular clause set out in the 1964 
Education Act. which prohibits religious instruction and 
religious observance in state primary schools. 

23. Vocational skills include accountancy, business studies, 
career education, clothing and textiles, LINK, polytechnic 
progranmies, secretarial studies, shorthand and typing, 
tourism and hospitality, transition, and work experience. 

24. Other includes form periods and assemblies. 
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Norway 

The figures reflect the minimum number of hours for the three- 
year block (Grades Seven to Nine). 

25. Others includes home economics, pupil/class council, 
optional subjects (including a second ibreign language). 

Portugal 

26. In Grade Three, time devoted to orientation in technology 
may attain 252 hours per year according to th'^ specific 
study area and availability of school facilities. 

27. Religion is optional. 
Spain 

ISCED 2 has only three grades. This table shows the minimum 
curriculum established for all schools in the country. The for- 
mal document indicates the time to be devoted to diverse subject 
matters in percentages which have been converted to lessons on 
the basis of 26 hours per week. 

In some Autonomous Communities, a second mother tongue 
(Catalan, Valencian, Basque, Galician) other than Spanish is 
taught. In this case, the same amount of time is devoted to teach 
the proper language as is devoted to teach Spanish. That is, the 
time devoted to language teaching is doubled. In any case, 
neither the proper language nor Spanish should be considered a 
foreign language. The figures reported for reading and writing 
represent the minimum, assuming only one language. 

Sweden 

"Others" includes Sloyd (handicrafts), child studies, domestic 
science, and electivcs (French or German or local options). 



INDICATOR P12 



Belgium (French community) 

10-20% of the data are missing. 

Canada 

10-20% of the data are missing. 
France 

10-20% of the data are missing. 

Germany (FTFR) 

10-20% of the data are missing. 

(fcrmany (TFGDR) 

10-20% of the data are missing. 



Ireland 

Data have not been derived from the lEA study. The figure 
reflects the number of teaching hours per year for all schools. 
Calculation: 25 hours of instruction per week x 36.8 full- 
instniction weeks per year 



INDICATORS P31 and P32 



Australia 

Teachers include principals, deputy principals and senior teach- 
ers mainly involved in administrative tasks. 

Denmark 

Full-time and part-time teachers are estimates. Distribution by 
school level (pre-primary, primary and lower secondary levels) 
is also an estimate. Pre-primary level only includes teachers in 
pre-primary classes in primar>' schools. 

Kindergartens are classified as public institutions. 
France 

The number cf full-time equivalent teachers docs not take into 
account the additional hours given by teachers. In public 
secondary education institutions, an increase of 6.6 per cent of 
total full-time equivalents would be observed if the additional 
hours were taken into account. 

The number of teachers in private tertiary education institutions 
and in independent private secondary education institutions are 
entirely estimates. 

An important part of pedagogical and support staff has been 
estimated, about 1 8 per cent of all the pedagogical and support 
staff, and about 7 per cent of all the staff employed in education. 

Germany 

Most figures are estimates. 
Japan 

Principals and vice-principals are included in "Teachers" while 
other staff is included in "Support staff*. Full-time equivalents 
of part-time teachers arc not calculated, since there are no valid 
and reliable data available on the basis of which such 
calculations can be made. 

Netherlands 

Teaching staff do not include direction staff, 
Poland 

No distinction is made beiween full-time and part-lime early 
childhood education. 
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United Kingdom 

Pupil/teacher ratios are based on a head count of pupils aged 
under 5 rather than on full-time equivalents. Most pupils in 
early childhood education are enrolled part-time. 

Figures on teachers at lower secondary education are included in 
upper secondary education. 

United States 

Figures on teachers in early childhood education are included in 
primary education. 



INDICATOR P33 

France 

Figures <br upper secondary education (general and vocation.il) 
arc incIuQjd in figures for lower secondary education. 

Ireland 

Children from 4 to 6 years of age spend two years in fonnal edu- 
cation in primary schools. 

Netherlands 

Figures for ISCED ^ include Grades Three and Four (•:gts 6 
and?). 

New Zealand 

There is no fomial regulation specifying the minimum nu-.nbcr 
of teaching hours per day/weck/year for primary schools. 
However, there is a legal requirement for primary schools to 
provide a minimum of two hours of teaching before noon and 
two hours after noon to be deemed as sessions for one half-day 
respectively, and to be open for 394 or 396 half-days per annum 
(i.e. 39.5 weeks). In practice, all schools provide more than 
4 hours per day, varying usually between 4.6 and 4.75 hours 
(i.e., on average. 23.5 hours per week), and are open for at least 
40 weeks. The official number of hours (not the actual number) 
has been put in the table. 

As with primary schools, there is no formal regulation requiring 
a minimum of teaching hours per day/week or year for second- 
ary schooling. However, the regulation for funding schools 
staffing on the basis of weekly . caching half-days is used to indi- 
cate the minimum weekly total of 25 teaching hours for second- 
ary schools. Secondary schools must be open for at least 
38 weeks. 

Sweden 

ISCED 3: Different subgroups of teachers have different 
numbers of teaching hours. Teachers in general subjects like 
mathematics, languages, etc. have 14 teaching hours per week; 
teachers in arts, sports, etc. have more. This is a mean estimated 
from figures on the number of different types of teachers. 



ISCED 3 Vocational: Many types of teachers teach at ISCED 3 
vocational programmes, teachers in general subjects have 
14 teaching hours per week; teachers in vocational subjects like 
welding have 18 hours per week. This is a mean (rough) 
estimated from the approximate number of different teachers in 
these programmes. 

Turkey 

Figures given are the ultimate hours a teacher instructs per week 
and include additional teaching hours which are paid accord- 
ingly. 

For ISCED 3 vocational, the number of teaching hours refers 
only to vocational teachers. 

United Kingdom 

Only figures for England and Wales have been reported. 
United States 

Survey data, based on teachers' self- reported number of hours 
they are required to be in school in the most recent full week of 
teaching. Formula: hours required in the school year 1991 x 
(classroom teaching hours/hours required in the school year 
1988). 

Figures for upper secondary vocational education are included 
in figures for upper secondary general education. 



INDICATOR P34 

Austria 

The number of years varies; the minimum number of years has 
been reported. 

For ISCED 2, the number of years varies from three to four; the 
minimum number has been reported in the table. 

For ISCED 3 vocational, the number of years varies from three 
to six; the mi 'nium number has been reported in the table. 

Finland 

Vocational school teachers take four to six years of studies, 
including practice, and one to two years of requested work 
experience before being qualified. The total number of years of 
tertiary teacher education thus varies from five to eight; the 
minimum number is reported in the table. 

France 

The number of years varies; the minimum number of years has 
been reported. 

In the independent private sector, there is no a priori regulatory 
requirement. In order to teach in public institutions controlled 
by the Ministry of Education, the precondition is to have 
attended: 
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• primary education (5 years); 

• secondary education (7 years); 

• university education up to a first degree (3 yeai^s); 

• one year of teacher training in a lUFM {Institiit wuvcrsitairc 
deformation des nwitns) after the teacher proficiency exam. 
Preparation for this exam also lakes place in the lUFM. An 
increasing number of would-be teachers lake advantage of 
this preparation year. 

The duration of high-level training thus becomes live years. 

This training pattern applies to primary and secondary teachers 
since 1992 when the external exams look place. In 1991/92, 
however, the prevailing system had the same number of study 
years (12+4), even if ihey did not correspond to the same level 
of higher education for pre-primary and primary teachers 
(ISCED levels 0 + I ). Auxiliary leachers, or teachers fully qual- 
ified by integration or by examination are exempted from 
attending the preparatory year in a lUFM if they are lo teach in 
a secondary school (ISCED 2+3) and may thus not hold a uni- 
versity degree. 

Ireland 

Two years of formal education for children aged 4 lo 6 have 
been included. 

Italy 

The number of years in primary and secondary education varies 
between 12 and 13; the minimum number is reported in the lable 
for ISCED 2 and ISCED 3. 

Netherlands 

Two years of pre-primary education have been included. 

The number of years in secondary education varies; the mini- 
mum number is included in the table. 

New Zealand 

Two years of fonnal education for children, ages 4 lo 6. have 
been included. 

The number of years for ISCED 2 varies; the minimum number 
has been put into the lable. 

Tertiary teacher education for leaching at ISCED 3 consists of 
three years (minimum) to complete a university degree, one year 
teacher training, and two years for registration. 

Tertiary teacher education for leaching at ISCED levels 0 and 1 
consists of three years lo complete teacher training plus two 
years for registration. However, mosi early childhood educators 
and teachers currently are unregistered and have no tertiary 
teacher training. 

Portugal 

Tlie number of years varies; the minimum number of years is 
included in the table. 



Spain 

The number of years varies; the minimum number of years is 
included in the table. 

ISCED 3 vocational: with regard lo ihcir minimum initial train- 
ing, teachers can be sorted in three categories: a) teachers 
whose initial training is ISCED 3 vocational; b) teachers with a 
shori tertiary degree; and c) teachers with a long tertiary degree. 
They are distributed roughly as follows. Public: a) 3 percent; 
h) 30 per cent; c ) 66 per cent; and private a) 10 per cent; 
h) and c) 90 per cent. Accurate data are not available. 

Sweden 

The number of years varies; the minimum number is shown in 
the table. 

The data are based on all students enrolled in 1991/92. For 
ISCED 3 vocational, the number of years for teachers in voca- 
tional subjects has been reported. 

United Kingdom 

Only figures for England and Wales have been reported. 
United States 

There is no published source; standard practice. 



INDICATOR P35 



Austria 

Teachers' salaries depend exclusively on the training (hey have 
received (university training versus non-university training). 

(Jerniany 

Figures are for unmarried teachers with no children. 
Spain 

Public: weighted means. 
United Kingdom 

Only figures for England and Wales have been reported. 
United States 

Teacher compensation is based on teacher assessment reports: 
includes basic academic salary, plus compensation from school 
for extra duty, and other job-related i ome (including bonuses). 
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INDICATOR P36 



INDICATOR P36(C) 



Belgium 

The data on the age distribution of teat, hers as percentages of the 
tot'-; teaching body at ISCED 1 public arc based on an extrapo- 
'.iiion of the data for the Flemish coniniunity. 

Figures for ISCED 2 public include ISCED 3. 



France 

Figures for ISCED 1 pubic include ISCED 0. Figures for 
ISCED 2 public include ISCED 3. Percentages were computed 
on figures for full-time and piul-tinie enrolments. 

(Jermany 

The percentage is for public and government-dependent pri\ ate: 
for ISCED 0, Pvaktikantcn arc inclutled. 

Ireland 

Figures for ISCED 1 public include ISCED 0. 
Italy 

Figures on the sex distribution of teachers do not always add up 
to 100 per cent due to rounding. 

Netherlands 

Figures for ISCED 2 public include ISCED 3. 
New Zealand 

Data for ISCED 2 apply only to teachers of Grades One antl Two 
of ISCED 2 and are a percentage of area schoolteachers (i.e. 
teaching several subjects, and not only one subject). Secondary 
teachers are covered in ISCED 3. 

Portugal 

Figures for ISCED 2 public include ISCED 3. 
Sweden 

The data on ages are derived IVom the databa ^e on teachers. As 
teachers are not classified according to ISCED, their numbers 
have been estimaietl by using the levels at svhich different sub- 
groups of teachers leach. 

United Kinj^dom 

Figures for ISCED 1 public include ISC EDO. ISCED 2 public 
includes ISCED 3. F'igures for only England and Wales have 
been reported. 

United States 

School year l^H)()A)l; vocational included with general. 



Belgium and Portugal 

Figures for lower and upper secondary education (figures for 
upper general secondary education include vocational education). 



France 

Figures for upper secondary education (general and vocational) 
are included in figures for lower secondary education. 

France, Ireland and the United Kingdom 

Figures for early childhood education are included in figures for 
primary education. 

Italy and the United States 

Figures for upper secondary vocational education are included 
in Hgures for upper secondary general education. 

INDICATOR P4I 

See also notes to P42 

Australia 

The figures refiect the high proportion of R&D that takes place 
in the university sector as well as the availability of detailed 
Australian statistics on this area. Australia's high ranking on 
this indicator might be slightly lower if similar data were avail- 
able for all OECD countries. 

The data refer to 1990/91 for the government and private non- 
profit sectors, and to 1990 for the university education sector. 
The government .sector includes state and federal government 
levels. In the university education sector, researchers comprise 
491 person-years for academic staff and 727 person-years for 
post-graduate students. Only post-graduates obtaining their 
qualification solely through research (including those who are 
not employed by the university or in receipt of a research schol- 
arship) are included in this estimate. 

Austria 

The government sector data refer to the federal or central gov- 
ernnient. In the university education sector, post-graduate stu- 
dents are not recorded separately but are included in the aca- 
demic staff category when on the payroll of the university, or 
when they arc employed as university assistants to work on par- 
ticular research projects and paid for by research grants. 

Finland 

The government sector data refer to the central government. In 
university education category, the researchers comprise 24.'S per- 
son-years for academic staff and 31 person-years for post- 
graduate students. For post-graduate students, a person-year is 
included only when ihey are financed by grants anvmnting to a 
normal salary. 
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Ireland 

The govemmcnl sector data refer lo ihe central governinenl. 
They include data on an agency that is concerned mainly with 
research on student assessment. The agency is nominally con- 
trolled by a teacher training college and could therefore be alter- 
natively classified in the university education sector. In the 
university education category, researchers comprise 18 person- 
years for academic staff and 4 person -years for post-graduate 
students. Only PhD students are included. The educational 
research activities of non-profit organisations such as teacher 
unions and Church associations are not included, but these are 
likely to be very small. 

Netherlands 

The Netherlands R&D survey data are organised in terms of 
education as an area of relevance or as an objective, and there- 
fore are likely to encompass a broader range of activities than in 
most other nations. R&D activities in the research institutes sec- 
tor are surveyed using the Frascati methodology. In the univer- 
sity education sector estimates are derived from knowledge of 
the number of academics who are likely to be engaged in educa- 
tional R&D and the proportion of their time devoted to research. 
The government sector data refer to the central government level 
and include staff employed at the National Curriculum 
Development Institute. Post-graduate students are not recorded 
separately but are included in the academic staff category when 
employed by the university. The university education category 
comprises 200 person-years in university departments and 160 
person-years in research institutes. 

New Zealand 

The government sector data refer to the central government. In 
the government sector, the distribution of educational R&D per- 
sonnel between researchers and other staff categories is assumed 
to be the same proportion as for government research as a whole. 
In the university education and private non-profit categories, 
staff numbers shown as researchers refer to all categories of staff 
-detailed breakdowns are not available. Post-graduaic students 
engaged in educational R&D ar^: not included in the data. 
However, they are included in the estimates of total R&D per- 
sonnel when employed by universities. 

Sweden 

Government and private non-profit sectors conduct very little 
educational R&D although they do play a role in funding 
research. Since education is not included as a field of science in 
national R&D surveys, estimates for the university education 
sector are derived from data on the types of research performed 
in different universities. Information is not available on private 
and municipality-owned units in the university education sector, 
but the amount of educational R&D they perform is likely to be 
negligible. Researchers in the university education category 
comprise academic staff and those post-graduate students who 
arc employed by the universities. 



United Kingdom 

The government sector data refer to the central government 
level. In the university education category, researchers com- 
prise 977 person-years for academic staff and 1 163 person- 
years for post-graduate students. Post-graduates studying for a 
research-based qualification and paid as researcher assistants are 
included in the estimate. Data are not available on post-graduate 
students enrolled in non-university institutions. 



INDICATOR P42 



Sec also notes to P4I 



Australia 

The government data include expenditure in the state and federal 
government sectors. In the university education sector, capital 
expenditure includes 4 million on land and buildings. 
Government funding for R&D in the university education sector 
comprises 59 million from the federal government and 3 million 
from stale governments. In the private non-profit sector, gov- 
ernment funding for R&D comprises I million from the federal 
government and 2 million from state governments. Data for 
total public and private R&D expenditure refer to 1990. 

Total public and private R&D expenditure in Australia 
{%5 091 million) is not strictly correct: some data referring to 
1990/91 and some others referring to the 1990 calendar year 
have been aggregated. 

Austria 

The government sector data refer to the federal government 
level except for the source of funds classification. In the univer- 
sity education sector, capital expenditure includes 7 million on 
land and buildings. Government funding for R&D in the univer- 
sity education sector comprises I OS million from the federal 
government, 0..S million from provincial governments, and 1.5 
million from local or municipal govemments. 

Canada 

Total expenditure on educational R&D may be underestimated 
since only data for the university education sector are included. 
However, the lack of data from the government and private non- 
profit sectors is not viewed as a major problem since it appears 
that these sectors engage in relatively little educational R&D. 
The estimated level of expenditure on educational R&D in the 
university education sector is based on estimates of the con- 
sumption of university resources by different academic fields, 
and on the proportion of expenditure each field allocates to 
R&D in universities with different research profiles. 
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Finland 

The government sector daia refer lo the ceniral government 
level. No data are available for the private non-profit sector, but 
it appears that little educational R&D occurs in that sector. 
Expenditure on land, buildings and other capital items is not 
included, except for the acquisition of equipment in the univer- 
sity education sector. **Other" expenditure includes the labour 
costs of staff other than researchers. 



Ireland 

The government sector data refer to the central government 
level. Data are not available for the private non-profit sector, 
but educational R&D activities in this sector are likely to be only 
minor. In the university education sector only the overheads 
associated with individual academic departments are included; 
central overheads of any kind are not included. Especially the 
latter may represent an important source of underestimation in 
the data. 



Netherlands 

The government sector data refer lo the central government level 
and comprise 15 million for the National Curriculum 
Development Institute and 23 million for the research institutes 
sector. Detailed breakdowns are not available for the research 
institutes and private non-profit sectors. To construct the table, 
it has been assumed that two-thirds of the expenditure in those 
sectors are on labour costs and one-third on other expenditure. 



INDICATOR Rll 



Denmark 

See POl. 

Classification .'i\s changed for basic vocational education 
(Higher Commercial Examination): before 1992, it was 
included in vocational upper secondary education. Now, it is 
classified as general upper secondary education. 

Germany (FTFR) 

All graduates in general education arc first educational pro- 
gramme graduates. The relevant age is 19. 

Some graduates in vocational/technical education arc first edu- 
cational programmes graduates (their graduation age is 19) 
while others are second educational programmes (their gradua- 
tion age is 22). Therefore, a weighted average has been used to 
calculate the graduation rate. 

Ireland 

Around 86 per cent of the age cohort were shown under "first 
educational programmes'' and a further 18 per cent of the age 
cohort under "second educational programmes''. These latter 
graduates were from vocational programmes in 1991 and had 
previously obtained a qualification under upper secondary edu- 
cation. Therefore the combination of first and second pro- 
grammes gives an equivalent of l()4 per cent of the age cohort. 



New Zealand 

The government sector data refer to the centra! government 
level. In the government sector the distribution of educational 
R&D expenditure between types of expenditure is assumed to 
be the same as for government research as a whole. Total 
public and private R&D expenditure is based on data for 1991. 

Sweden 

Data are not available for the government and private non-profit 
sectors, but it appears that very little educational R&D is con- 
ducted in these sectors, although they do fund some research. 
Government funding for R&D in the university education sector 
is supplied by the centra! government. The 'Jctia include an esii- 
mated share of administrative and otHcr overhead expenditures. 
Data for total public and private R.AD expenditure refer to 199 1 . 



United Kingdom 

Data are not available for the private non-profit sector. The gov- 
ernment sector data refer lo the centra! government levcL 



Italy 

All vocational programme students who want lo follow a full 
course (5 years) must obtain a preliminary degree after roughly 
3 years. They are not reported in the table. 

Spain 

Figures on first general educational programmes are based only 
on students who finish the Curso clc oric/ttarion itfiivcrsitaria 
iCOU), Thc-cforc, these P'ics are underestimated because they 
do not take into accoi'.rit students who obtain the Titiilo clc 
hachiiicr and do not continue to follow the curso dc orentacum 
univcrsitaria (CCU): they can leave the education system or 
study FPU-vocational training). 

United Kingdom 

Students on second educational progratnmes are included in first 
educational programmes. 

Many students graduate from general education progratnmes 
afier 2 rather than 4 years. 
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INDICATOR R12 

Australia 

Some post-graduate degrees (as post-graduates qual if ied/pre- 
liniinary, post-graduate diploma external/new. Bachelor post- 
graduate, graduate certificates) are included in Masters' or 
equivalent, 

Belgium 

To avoid double counting, 2 033 graduates in teacher training 
have been dropped since this is a part-time training mostly 
followed simultaneously with other studies. 

Although a Bachelor degree exists in Belgium, it has no value on 
the labour market. Therefore the Master's degree is considered 
as a first degree. 

Denmark 

SeePOl. 

Finland 

The first degree is the Master's. But the introduction of a 
Bachelor degree is being planned in many fields. It lakes 
6- 1 0 years to obtain a degree depending on the field. In practice, 
the median age is 27, 

<5 recce 

The first degree in medicine takes 12 semesters of studies. 
Engineering studies last 5 years and award u diploma (e.g. 
Diploma of architect engineer, of civil engineer); this diploma is 
a first degree but equivalent to a Master's. Post-graduate stud- 
ies do mMset limits to starting or ending ages and their minimum 
duration is 2 years for the equivalence to Master's and 3 years 
for the equivalence to Ph.D. degrees. 

Hungary 

Some Bachelor degrees (e.g. in teacher training and art colleges 
with 4 years of training) do not precede Master's degrees. The 
duration for obtaining them is equivalent to the typical duration 
foi obtaining Master's degrees. 

Italy 

Less than 5 per cent of students aged 22 (theoretical graduation 
age) obtain a Master's degree. Around 20 per cent graduate at 
the age of 25. 

Spain 

Figures are estimates. 
Switzerland 

Bachelor degrees are included. in Master's degrees. 
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INDICATOR R14 

Belgium, Spain 

See R 12. 

Denmark 

See POL 

Italy 

Ph.D. degrees by subject are not reported. 
Netherlands 

Some post-graduates in paramedical science are included in 
natural and physical science. 

United Kingdom 

Graduates in interdisciplinary subjects have been pro-rated 
across the five broad subject groups. 

INDICATOR R15 

Belgium 

See R 1 2. 

Hungary 

Physical science, mathemati(.s and computing are included in 
biological science and related. 

Japan 

"Law and business" includes political science, sociology and 
other related fields as well. 

United Kingdom 

This indicator includes a pro-rated share of graduates in inter- 
disciplinary subjects. 

INDICATOR R2I 

See notes to COL 

INDICATOR R22 

Austria 

The self-employed are not included. 
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Belgium 

Nel incomes (after taxes) from the survey have been weighted 
taking into account differences in tax rates. Data arc based on a 
sample of 4 000 persons. 

France 

The French iSCED classification is based on the highest 
diploma obtained. To avoid underestimation of the number of 
people in the higher ISCED categories, the number of people 
with qualifications beyond the level of their diploma has been 
estimated. 

Incomes refer to the main source of earnings for the employed 
persons. Incomes from other sources are not included. The self- 
employed are likewise not included, 

Italy 

Data for ISCED 0/1/2 refer only to ISCED 2. 
Netherlands 

The self-employed arc not included. Incomes are reported with- 
out taking into consideration employers' contributions to social 
security and similar schemes. 

Spain 

ISCED 5 is included in the figures for ISCED 3, 
Switzerland 

Reported earnings refer to the month preceding the interview, 
not to the whole year. 



INDICATOR R23 



Australia 

The occupational classification system used differs from ISCO. 
Some occupations have not been reported. 

Canada 

No official link exists between the Canadian Standard 
Occupation and Industry Coding Systems and the ISCO and 
ISIC systems. An attempt has been made to assign the Canadian 
codes to the ISCO and ISIC categories as best as possible. 
Canada has been unable to provide a reasonable link to ISCO-SO 
since these occupations are contained within a broad range of 
occupation codes in the Canadian system. 

Full-time members of the Canadian amied forces are not eligible 
to lake part in the Canadian Labour Ft)rcc Survey, and st) they 
are not included in the data for ISIC 75. 



France 

The French ISCED classification is based on the highest 
diploma obtained. To avoid underestimation of the number of 
people in the higher ISCED categories, the number of people 
with qualifications beyond the level of their diploma have been 
estimated in the data. 

Ireland 

In the case of occupations, data on the basis of ISCO-88 were 
not available for the 1992 Labour Force Survey. Consequently, 
occupational categories had to be approximated using the natio- 
nal occupation classification. 

Due to the likelihood of too small samples underlying some of 
the grossed up figures for ISCO codes-213. 31 and SO (comput- 
ing professionals, physical and engineering science associate 
professionals, and machine and plant operators), these groups 
are not reported. 

The data on completion of education by industry group were 
provided on the basis of NACE which is close to ISIC. Due to 
problems of sample size, ISIC 72 (computer and related activ- 
ities) was not reported. 

Netherlands 

ISCED 5, 6 and 7 are considered as one category. 
Sweden 

The Labour Force Survey (LFS) was used as a source of infor- 
mation for the Swedish data in Table R23(A). It was not pos- 
sible to make the Swedish data conform strictly to the ISCO-S8 
definition of occupational groups because of: a) the high level 
of aggregation of occupations in the LFS data; and /;) the diffi- 
culty in converting the Swedish classification into the ISCO-88. 

As a result of this it has not been possible to include in the 
Swedish data .several occupations, which belong to the group of 
Corporate managers (sub-major group 12 of ISCO-88), such as: 
Department managers in Sales and marketing. Advertising and 
public relations. Supply and distribution. Computing services, 
and Research and development. 

On the other hand, some occupations, which do not belong to the 
group of Corporate managers (such as assistant nurses, social 
workers, economists and statisticians) have been included in the 
reported data because it was not possible to separate them from 
the aggregated groups in the LFS statistics. 

Owing to the same problems, Sweden has not been able to report 
(lata for the complete occupational group of Physical and engi- 
neering science associate professions (sub-major group 31 of 
ISCO-88). Thus, the data reported for this group do in fact only 
refer to the minor group of Computer associate professionals 
and to occupations which should not be included in group 31, 
such as Computer process workers. Repairer, lilcctriuiic ecjuip- 
ment and Electrical line installers. 
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Similar problems of delimitation are attached to all Swedish 
data reported for the occupational groups. 

United States 

R23(A): The household survey used as the source of informa- 
tion for the United States data does not use the I SCO system. It 
uses the United States Standard Occupational Classification 
(SOC), Also, no official link between ISCO and SOC exists. 
Nevertheless, for the purpose of providing US data, an attempt 
was made to assign SOC categories to ISCO categories. In some 
instances this was difficult because occupations grouped to- 
gether in the SOC are not in the ISCO, For example. Computing 
professionals (ISCO-213) includes computing system designers. 
In the SOC, some of these occupations may be included in 
"Electrical or electronic engineers" and could not be separated 
from other engineers in this category, 

R23(B): The household survey used as the source of informa- 
tion for the United States data does not use the ISIC system. It 
uses the United States Standard Industrial Classification (SIC). 
However, some work has been done to create a link between the 
two classification systems. Nevertheless, there may be some 
inaccuracies because sometimes in the SIC, an industry that 
belongs to a particular ISIC category has been grouped with 
other industries that do not belong or because the United States 
codes are not exhaustive enough to cover all felated areas iden- 
tified in the ISIC, For example. Computing and related activ- 
ities (ISIC-72) identifies activities that cannot be identified in 
the SIC such as Hardware consultancy. Software consultancy 
and supply, and Maintenance and repair of office, accounting, 
and computing machinery. 



INDICATOR R24 



The data relate in aP cases to shoil-terni perspectives, i,e, one 
year following departure from full-time education. Long-term 
perspective data are not available for any ISCED level, 

1992 is the year of survey in all cases. Since submitting data for 
199 1, some minor adjustments have been made to the estimates 
over and above those arising from the reclassification of labour 
force status. 

In the case of ISCED 2, data are shown that refer to the labour 
force status of persons who left full-time education at ISCED 2 
one year prior to the survey. Persons who left school while 
attending ISCED 3 but who did not complete ISCED 3 arc inclu- 
ded in the total of ISCED 2-leavers, 

Leavers from ISCED 3 refer to thos^ who successfully com- 
pleted ISCED 3 one year prior to the survey and who were not 
enrolled in full-time education at the time of the survey. 

Leavers from both ISCED 5 and 6/7 relate to graduates at this 
level only. 

For all ISCED levels, persons in employment include those on 
various publicly sponsored work experience and job training 
schemes for the unemployed. These persons receive an allow- 
ance and are regarded as being in employment in the reference 
period immediately prior to the survey. Persons who have emi- 
grated after leaving school are classified according to their 
labour force status abroad. 

School-leavers from ISCED 2 include those who commenced an 
ISCED 3 programme but dropped out before gradual ion. Data 
for leavers from ISCED 3 include ISCED 3 graduates but 
exclude those who entered tertiary education and subsequently 
dropped out, Al! of the data relate to persons leaving full -lime 
education in the 1990/91 schoo year. 



Australia 

Data for all school-leavers have been used as the statistics on 
transition from education to work do not distinguish between 
those who obtained their Secondary School Certificate 
(ISCED 3) and those who did not (ISC^ZD 2), 

France 

One year after leaving education: seven months after leaving 
education instead of one year. Data for tertiary education are 
from 1989, 

Five years after leaving education: two years after leaving edu- 
cation instead of five. Data for tertiary education are from 1 99 1 , 

Ireland 

Leavers from ISCED 2 include both persons who left full-time 
education after having successfully completed ISCED 2 and 
persons who left school while attending ISCED 3, but who did 
not complete it. 
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Sweden 

One year after leaving education: data for lower secondary edu- 
cation are from 1990. 

Five years after leaving education: data for lower secondary 
education are from 19SS, 



United Kingdom 

Lata refer to Englantl and Wales only. 
United States 

Data from a household survey with retrospective information 
were used. The survey, fielded in October, asked respondents 
about their current level of educational attainmeni and their cur- 
rent enrolment in education. It also asked respondents about 
their enrolment in education one year eariier. The population of 
recent leavers was deduced from this infomiation. 
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INDICATORS COl and C02 



Australia 

Australian Bureau of Statistics, Transition from Education to 
WorkSnney. 1993. 

Austria 

Micro-census of the Austrian Central Statistics Office, 
averages for 1992. 

Belgium 

Labour Force Survey 1992. The unemployment register in 
April 1992 has been used for data on the number of 
unemployed. 

Canada 

Canadian Labour Force Survey. 
Denmark 

Statistical register of the labour force and register of statistics 
on unemployment. 

Finland 

The register of completed educational programmes and degrees 
has been used for the indicators COi and C02. The Labour 
Force Survey of 1992 has been used for CU and R21. 

France 

Labour Force Survey . March 1992. 
(lermany 

Udwur Force Survey. 1 992. 
Ireland 

Labour Force Survey. 1 992. 
Italy 

Labour Force Survey. 1 992. 
Netherlands 

Labour Force Survey, 1992. 
New Zealand 

Household Labour Force Survey. 1992. 
Norway 

Lidjour Force Survey. 1992. 
Spain 

Labour Force Survey. 1992. 
Sweden 

The register of educational attainment for the population has 
been used for the indicators COl and C02. The Labour Force 
Survey of 1992 has been used for CI 1 and R21. 

Swit/.erland 

Enquete suisse population active. Labour Force Survey. 1992. 



Turkey 

Household Labour Force Survey. 1992. 

United Kingdom 

Labour Force Survey. 1992, 

United States 

Current Population Survey, March 1992. 
INDICATOR C03 



All countries 

OECD demographic data base (SMEDUC), 1992. 



INDICATOR Cll 



See notes to COl. 
INDICATOR C 12 



All countries 

OECD Labour Force Statistics, Part III. 1 994. 



INDICATOR C13 



Ail countries 

OECD, National Accounts. 1994. 

INDICATORS FOI to F05 and FII to FI 3 

Australia 

Department of Employment, Education and Training, Higher 
Education Division. Canberra. 

Austria 

Austrian Central Statistical Office, Vienna. 
Belgium 

SEDEP {Service de Developpement et d' Evaluation des 
Programmes de Formation). University of Liege: and 
Katholieke Universiteit Leuven. Faculteit der Psychologic en 
Pedagogische Wetenschappen. Leuven. 

Canada 

Statistics Canada, Ottawa. 
Czech Republic 

Institute for Infomiatics in Education. Prague. 
Denmark 

Undervisnings Ministeriet. Datakontorct. Copenhagen. 
Finland 

Statistics Finland. Helsinki and Ministry of Education. Helsinki 
France 

Ministtire de 1 'Education nationale et de la Culture. Direction 
de TEvaluation et de la Prospective, Paris. 
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Germany 

Slalisliches Bundesanil, Wiesbaden. 
Greece 

Ministry of Naiional Education and Religious Affairs, 
Directorate of Investment Planning and Operational Research, 
Athens, 

Hungary 

Pcnziigyniinisztcrium, Budapest. 
Ireland 

Department of Education, Statistics Section, Dublin. 
Italy 

ISTAT, Roma; and Servizio Statistico, Ministero della 
Pubblica Isiruzione. Rome. 

Japan 

Ministry of Education, Culture and Science, Research and 
Statistics Planning Division. Tokyo. 

Netherlands 

Centraal Bureau voor de Slalistiek, Department for Statistics of 
Education, Voorburg: and Ministcrie van Onderwijs en 
Weienschappen, Zoetenneer, 

New Zealand 

Ministry of Education. Wellington. 
Norway 

Statistisk Sentralbyra. Division for Population, Education and 
Regional Conditions, Kongsvinger; and The Royal Norwegian 
Ministry of Education, Research and Church Affairs, Oslo. 

Poland 

Central Statistical Office, Republic of Poland. Warsaw. 
Portugal 

Ministerio de Educagao, Gabinete de Estudos c Plancamcnto, 
Departamento de Prograniagao. Lisboa. 

Russia 

Centre for Science Research and Statistics. Moscow, 
Spain 

Institute Nacional de Estadistica, Subdireccion General de 
Estadisticas e Investigaciones Sociales. Madrid; and Ministerio 
de Educacion, Officina de PlanificxMon. Madrid. 

Sweden 

Swedish National Agency for Education (Skolvcrkct ). 
Stockholm; and Statistics Sweden, Orebro. 

Swit/erhind 

Office federal de la statistique, Bern, 
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Turkey 

State Institute of Statistics. Ankara, 
United Kingdom 

Department for Education, Darlington. 
United States 

Department of Education, Office of Educational Research and 
Improvement, National Center for Education Statistics. 
Washington, D.C. 

INDICATORS PQlto P06 

All countries 

See notes to FOURXS and Fn-F13, 

INDICATOR P08 

Canada 

Aditlt Education and Traiinnti Survey (AETS), which was a 
supplement to the Labour Force ,S'//r\rv fielded in January 
1992, 

France 

Administrative data sources for continuing education and 
training (DARES - Ministere du Travail) and Labour Force 
,W'\rv (INSEE), 1992, 

(iiermany 

Bericlitssystem Weiterbilduusi {BSW report system on 
continuing education). 

Ireland 

Labour Force Survey, 
Norway 

Level ofLiviiii^ Survey {Levekarsundersc>ke/sen), 1 99 1 , 
Spain 

.S'///'\r v of Active Population, 
Sweden 

Lalnmr Force Survey. June 199.3. 
United States 

National ff (His eh old Fd neat ion Survey, adult education 
component, 1991 
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INDICATOR Pll 



LEGEND 

1. Data sources full reference 

2. Type of data sou^e: 

law = law or policy document based on law (data on 

fonnal arrangements) 
siai = national statistics (data on formal arrangements) 
intsur = international survey (data on samples) 
natsur = national survey (data on samples) 
other = other 

3. In case of data on formal arrangements: 
3a. Groups under concern 

3b. Year of reference 



4a. Population under concern 
4b« Period of data collection 

5. in case of data on samples: 

5a. Population from which sample was drawn 
5b. Period of data collection 
5c. Type and size of the sample 
5d. How were data collected?: 

reg = use of register 

inq = postal inquiry 

pho = interview by phone 

vis = interview by visit 

oth = other 

5e. Sampling errors calculated and accessible? 

5f. Translation procedure (in case of international survey) 

6. Deviation from definition of the indicator? 



4. In case of data on populations: 



7. Other comments 



AUSTRIA 

! . Curriculum flauptschule; 1-4 grade Gymnasium (RG. wkRG) 
2. Ordinance, based on the School Organisation Act {St hid - 
or^anisationsi^esetz) 

BELGIUM 

1. Flanders: Curriculum of the 3 educational networks 
Direction gcncrale de renseignement seeondairc du ministire de 
TEducation. de la Recherche et de la Formation de la 
Communaule fran<;aisc 

2, Law 

FINLAND 

1 , National curriculum / Basic lines of national curriculum 

2, Decision of State Council 

FRANCE 

1 , Les donnces transniises soni issues d'une exploitation spccifique 

2, Les donnces mobilisees pour cettc exploitation prt)viennent de 
deux types de sources: 

- le Biillciin Ojficicl (B.O.) du ministdre de P Education 
nationale dans lequel sont integrcs les arretcs dcfinissant les 
programmes ntYiciels des diffe rentes fili^res que peuvent 
suivre les cloves 

- des statist isques niitionalcs exhau stives decomptant les cliives 
inscrits dans chaque fili^re. et les tMcves qui suivent 
effective me nt chacune des niaticres proposees 

3, Les programmes officiels ulilisds correspondent a ceux 
effect ivement en vigueur dans toutes les filibres proposdes aux 
cloves en 1991/92. Ces programmes sont composes de niaticres 
obligatoires (ironc coniniun) et de mali^res optionnelles. 
obligatoires ou facultatives. A chacune de ces matieres 
correspond im horaire theorique 



4. Les effeetifs des cleves scolarises dans chaque filiere et le 
decompte de ceux qui suivent effect ivement chacune des matieres 
optionnelles sont connus pour 1991/92 en 6"^, 5*^. 4*^ et 3''* y 
eompris 4^ et y teehnologiques pour tous les ctablissements 
publics et privtSs sous contrat de France meiropolitaine (les eleves 
scolarises hors de m<^tropole repriisentent L()% des effeetifs 
France entiiire), Les n5sultats transmis ne tiennent pas eompte des 
cleves de CPPN et CPA qui correspondent a L29^ du total des 
eleves du premier cycle du second degrtS 

7. Une le^on correspond a une heure. les programmes oftlciels etaiU 
les mcmes pour les ctablissements publics et pour les 
ctablissements prives sous contrat, Les resultals qui sont transmis 
correspondent a Tensemble des dliives scolarises dans ces deux 
types d'dtablissenient de France mctropolitaine 

GERMANY 

IRELAND 

ITALY 

2. Law 

3a. See tables 



NETHERLANDS 



1. 



3a. 
3b. 
5a. 
5b. 
5c. 
5d. 
5e. 



~ Establishing Decree (ISCED 2) 

~ 3 different investigations ot 1987. 1992 and 1993 (ISCED 1 ) 

Law(ISCED2); natsur (ISCED I) 

All students 

1991/92 

Unknown 

1987. 1992. 1993 

Unknown 

Unknown 

llnknown 
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NEW ZEALAND 

1. /) 1975 Education (Secondary Instruction) Regulations. 
Education Act 1964 - regulations re, minimum hours per 
week for compulsory secondary school curriculum 

//; Education Gazette 16 June 1992, Education Act 1989 65 A - 
regulations re, length of 1993 school year 

Hi) Assessment, Examination and Ccrtitlcation Regulations and 
School Qualifications Prescriptions, New Zealand 
Qualifications Authority, 1993 - regulations re, minimum 
annual hours for full-time secondary school students to 
complete courses for senior school examinations and 
certification 

iv) Education Statistics of New Zealand 1993, Ministry of 
Education. Oct. 1993 - numbers of students taking various 
courses 

v) Eleven Wellington secondary schcx)Is 
■ 2. Liiw i), ii) and Hi) 

Stat /V) 
Natsur v) 

3a. Regulations apply to all New Zealand secondary schools, the 
administration of which is the responsibility of all boards of 
trustees, principals, and classroom teachers: 

i) relates to the common curriculum of all New Zealand scluwl 
students in their first three years of secondary education 

ii) relates to the minimum hours of attendance required for all 
students to complete each level of secondary education 

///) sets out the minimum annual hours of instruction for all 
students seeking to qualify for New Zealand senior 
secondary school awards 

3b. See I above 

4a. Data applies to the enrolments and staffing levels of all students 
and sectors of education of the New Zealand education system 

4b. The data were collected following the March and July 1993 
returns 



5a. The sample consisted of a cross section of Wellington area 
scconclary schools: co-educational, single sex (both male and 
female), slate and private, large to medium-si/ed schools; the 
sample did not include an integrated school or a small-sized 
secondary school; it presented c. 49c of the total New Zealand 
secondary school population 

5b. 2/1994 

5c. N/A 

5d. Interview by phone 
5e, N/A 
5f, N/A 

6. N/A 

NORWAY 

1 . Curriculum Guidelines for Compulsory Education in Norway 

mi 

PORTUGAL 

1. National Curriculum, "preparing the schooling year". LAL 
document 1991/92 

2. Law 

3a. Students from Grade Seven up to Nine 

3b. 1 991/92 

SPAIN 

1. Orden Ministerial de 2-12-1970 (Orientaciones pedagogicas 
para la EGB). 

2. Law 

SWEDEN 

1 . National curriculum plan {LiiropUm for \>ruudskolau) 

2, Law 

7. Two instances given 

TURKEY 

UNITED KINGDOM 

UNITED STATES 
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INDICATORS P31 and P32 



4u. 
4b. 



All countries 

See notes to FOl -F05 and Fl I -Fl 3. 
INDICATOR P33 



Population under concern 
Period of dutu collection 



i,E(;kNi) 

1. Data source, full reference 

2. Type of data source: 

liiw =law or policy docuniciu bascti on lnw (d;Un on torniiil 
arrangcincnis) 

stilt = national statistics (data on fbmial arrangements) 
iiusur = international survey (data on samples) 
natsur = national survey (data on samples) 
other = other 

3. In case of data on formal arrangements: 
3a. Groups under concern 

3b. Year of reference 

4. In case of data on populations: 



5. In case of data on samples: 

5a. Population from which sample was drawn 
5b. Period of data collection 
5c. Type and si/e of the sample 
5d. How were data collected?: 

reg = use of register 
inq = |X)slal inquiry 
plio = inter\'iew by phone 
vis = interview by visit 
oih = other 

5e. Sampling errors calculated and accessible? 

5f. Translation procedure (in case of international survey) 

6. Deviation from definition of the indicator? 

7. Other comments 



AUSTRIA 

1. SialT-service-code for teachers (Beaniten-Dienstrcclitsgeset/. 
1979) 

2. Law 

3a. Teachers employed by the Federation or by tlie provinces/cities 
3b. 1991/92 

BELGIUM 

1. - Ministcre de 1* Education de la Recherche et de la hormation . 

dc la Coniinunautd fraiUj'aise 

- OiuU'rw ijszaUuK'kJc. K hi wcr editorial 

2. Law 

.^a. Preceptor (teacher) of special courses, religion, ethical thinking. 

physical education and second language etlucation not includetl 
.^b. 1991/92 

FINLAND 

1. Agreements between the Ministry of Education and the 
teachers' unions on working hours and working conditions 

FRANCE 

1. - Obligation rcglenientaia' de scrN'ice (ISCED 0.1 ) 

- Enquctcs sur le service des enseignants reniundrcs par le 
ininistcre de 1* Education nationalc (ISCED 2. 3) 

2. - Law 

- Stat 

.^a. Fjisenible des enseignants premier dcgrd public + privd a 

I'inanceinent public predominant 
3b. 1991/92 

4a. Enseignants dii second degrc public des etablissements relevant 
du ministcre de PEducation nationalc. environ 98^f des 
enseignants du public 

4b. 1991/92 

7. Pour le second degrc. le n(Hnbre dMieures d'enseignement est 
ealcule sans hen res supple me nta ires : ce nonibre est rapportc a 
un nomhre d 'equivalents pie in temps calculd dgalenient sans 
lieures supplcmentaires 



GERMANY 



IRELAND 

1 . Department ol* Education 



ITALY 

1. D.P.R. 399/88. L. 476/86, D.P.R. 417/74 

2. Law 

."^a, Public schools 



NETHERLANDS 

1 . Legal Status (education ) Decree: WBO and RPBO 

2. Law 
3a. All 

.^b. 1991A>2 

NEW ZEALAND 

1. - NZ law. regulations: // Education Act 19K9 sections 20. 25. 

65b: ii) 1992 state collective contracts tor primary teachers 
(section 2.9) and secondary teachers (sections 4.1 to 4.6)) 

- National interpreters: /"//) key stal'f from Ministry of 
Education. Catholic Schools* Council. Independent Schools* 
Association. New Zealand Education Institute 

2. - Law: NZ law and regulations {/ and //) 

- Other (- national interjueters) ^/V/"; 

.^a. Regulations apply to New Zealand state and integrated primary 
and/or secondary schools, the administration ol which is the 
responsibility of all school boards of trustees and principals: 

i) relate.^: lo the attendance of students, the definition of a 
school day. the number of half-diiys schools must be opened 
for. and staffing allocations: 

ii) addresses the hours of work which teachers ma> reasonably 
be required to undertake. Monday to Frida> 

.^b. /•) 1989: ii) 1992 

NORWAY 

1. Agreements between the Ministry of Fxlucation and the 
teachers' unions on working hours and working t(»nditions 
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PORTUGAL 

1 . Statute of the teaching career 

2. Law 

3a. All groups of teachers 

3b. 1901/92 

SPAIN 

1 . - Orden Ministerial de 3 1 -7-1987 

- National Collective Labour Agreement for 1992 

2. Law 

SWEDEN 

2. - Stat: number of subgroups of teachers (but there are no exact 
data on which programmes different subgroups teach) 

- Other: national agreements between labour market 
organisations 

4. No exclusions (but approximations of breakdowns on ISCED 
levels) 

TURKEY 

UNITED KINGDOM 

1. School Teachers Pay and Conditions Document 1994 and 
Secondary School Staffing Sur\'ey 1992 

2. - Law 

- Natsur 



3a. All teachers employed by local education authorities or the 
governing bodies of grunt-mainiained or voluntary-aided 
schools in the provision of primary and secondary education in 
England and Wales 

3b. 1991/92 

5a. Teachers In maintained secondary schools in England 
3b. January 1992 

5c. Stratified sample of schools {N=5{HJ. HVA of population). All 

teachers in sampled schools 
5d. Inq 
5e, No 

7, See notes to tables 
UNITED STATES 

1, US Department of Education, National Center for Education 
Statistics, SchooLs and Staffing Survey 199019! and f9H7iHH 

2, Naisur 

5a. Teacher in Grades K-12. including public and private school 

teachers 
5b. 1990/91 and 1987/88 

5c. Stratified cluster sample (N=43, 125) for 1990/91 and tN=56. 

242) for 1987/88 
5d. - Inq 

- Pho 
5e. Yes 



INDICATOR P34 



LEGEND 

L Data source, full reference 

2. Typeof data source: 

law =law or policy document based on law (data on formal 
arrangements) 

Stat = national statistics (data on formal arrangements) 
intsur = international survey (data on samples) 
natsur = national survey (data on samples) 
other = other 

3. In case of data on formal arrangements: 
3a* Groups under concern 

3b. Year of reference 

4* In case of data on populations: 
4a. Population under concern 
4b. Period of data collection 



5. In case ofdata on samples: 

5a. Population from which sample was drawn 

5b. Period of data collection 

5c. Type and size of the sample 

5d. How were data collected?: 

reg = use of register 
inq = postal inquiry 
pho =r interview by phone 
vis = interview by visit 
oth = other 

5e. Sampling errors calculated and accessible? 

5f. Translation procedure (in case of international survey) 

6. Deviation from definition of the indicator? 

7. Other comments 
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AUSTRIA 

L Federal law concerning university studies on humanities and 
sciences {BiituUwiiesct: iihcr .vc/.v/ca- loul natiirwisscnschaftlichc 
SttuUcnrUhtimi*cn)\ School Organisation Act {Scfmhr^anisations- 
iicsctz) 
2. Law 

3a. Teachers employed hy the Federation or by the prtA inces/cities 
M\ 1991/92 

BELGIUM 

K - Ministere de TEducation de la Recherche et de la Formation 

tie la Communautc iVan^aise 
- Ed III arif >// in B cli^iuni : the d ivcrsi in v pf / ;/i.v , M i n i s tc r ie v an de 

Vlaanisc geniccnschap. 1991 
2. Law 
3b. 1991 

I INLAND 

1 . Teacher education curriculum (cf. law ) 

2. Law- 

FRANCE 

1. Ministere de T Education nationale IDEP 

2. Law 

3. Enseignants du secteur public 

7. Une proportion croissantc dc Tuturs enseignants suit unc annee 
de preparation au concours de reerutement dans un Institut 
Universitaire de Formation des Mattres (lUFM) - la durce dc 
leurs etudes est alors de 17 ans. 

GERMANY 

IRELAND 

ITALY 

1 , D.P.R, 417/74 D.H. .^.9.82 e succ. modiliche 

2. Law 

3a. See tables 

NiriHERLANDS 

L -WBO 

Secondary Education Act 
2. Law 

3a. - Student teacher training courses 

• Post-gratluatc teacher training 
3b. 1991/92 

NEW ZEALAND 

1. /) Fiducation Act 1989. relevant sections Ironi liducation Acts. 

19M. 1990. 199.^ 
lit "Assessment. Examination, and Certification Regulations" 

haiidlxjok. New /eahuul Qualifications Authority. 1993 
an Relevant pages Trom calendars o( various colleges of 

education, and from brochures ot New Zealand Teacher 

Registration Boartl 
ivi Registrars of the two major secondary colleges of education 
\ ^ Key staff from New Zealand Council for Teacher Education. 

New Zealand Ministry of Education, and New Zealand 

Teachei Resist rat ion Boaitl 



2. - Law; NZ law, regulations, requirements i), ii). Hi) 
- Other: regional survey iv): national "intcrpaners" v) 

^iL Regulations apply to New Zealand colleges of education, the 
administrations of which is the responsibility of the college 
councils and principals: 

i) relates to the entrance criteria, course requirements, and 
attendance of students; and gives power to the Teacher 
Registration Board to determine the requirements for teacher 
registration; 

ii) spells out the prerequisites and course requirements to 
complete successfully a nationally-approved diploma of 
teaching; 

Hi) provides details prescribed by various colleges of education 
and by the New Zealand Teacher Registration Board 
.^b. i) 1989. 1964. 1990. 1993 
ii) 1993 

5a. The two secondary colleges in Auckland and Chrislchurch 

service the training needs of most secondary teacher-trainees 
5b. March 1994 

5c. Data from the regional survey represent c, of the national 

intake for 1994 
5d. Pho 

NORWAY 

1 . Law 

PORTUGAL 

1. Higher Education Curriculum Departamento de Programa(f-ao e 
Gestao Financeira 

2. Stat 

.^a. Student teachers of all schooling levels entering the profession 

after professional qualification 
.^b. 1991/92 

SPAIN 

2. Law 

SWEDEN 

1. UTB F'laner(law) 

2. Law 

3a. Formal requirements have been described. Requirements differ 

between different subgroups of teachers 
.^b. 1991/92 

7. On each ISCED level, different types of teachers arc teaching; 
here has been reported the educational backgound of the largest 
groups on each level 

TURKEY 

UNITED KINGDOM 

1 . Database for Teacher Records 

2. Law 

4a. All succesful completers of initial teacher training in 1992 
4b. 1992 

UNI TED STATES 

1 . No published source; siantlard practice 
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INDICATOR P35 



LEGEND 

L Data source, full reference 

2. Type of data source: 

law = law or policy documoni based on law (dala on (onnal 
arrange men is) 

siai = national statistics (dala on formal arrangements) 
intsur = international survey (dala on samples) 
natsur = national survey (dala on samples) 
other mother 

3. In ease of data on formal arrangements: 
3a. Groups under concern 

3b. Year of reference 

4. In case of data on populations: 
4u. Population under concern 
4b, Period of data collection 



AUSTRIA 

1. Statt-servicc-code for teachers "Salary and Wage Acl 
{Gc'iuiliiU'seir)" 

2. Law 

3a. Teachers employed by Ihe F-ederalion or by the provinces/cities 
3b. 199I/V2 

7. In Austria the salaries for civil servants and teachers are first 
negotiated between the government antl the unions. The result of 
these negotiations are fixed by law 

BELGIUM 

I . - Ministcre de I'Education, de la Recherche ct de la Formation de 

la Coniniunautc fran(;aise 
- Direction gcMierale des personnels, des statuts et tie l organisa- 

tion administrative 
2 Stat 

4a. Full-time teachers 
4b. 10/93-02/94 



FINLAND 

1. Teachers' Wage and Salary Agreement (TWSA) of 
Municipalities and Central Statistical Office of Finland 

2. - Law 
- Stat 

3b. 1992 

4a. ISCED I. 2: 98Vf included; ISCED 3 General: 98Vr included: 
ISCED 3 Vocational: 54V( included, outside government and 
government-dependent vocational educational scluwls 

4b. Central Statistical Office data were collected October 1992. 
TWSA IWI 

7. Teachers* Wage and Salary Agreement (TWSA) of 
Municipalities is in force in the whole country. Tlie basic salary 
is constructed from TWSA. Data from the national statistics are 
used to raise the basic salary with average regional compensa- 
tions and with average compcnsaiion of teaching hours and other 
tasks which exceed hours of the basic salary 



FRANCE 



5. In case of data on samples: 

5a. Population from which sample was drau n 
5b. Period of data collection 
5c. Type and size of the sample 
5d. How were data collected?: 

reg = use of register 

inq = postal inquiry 

pho= interview by phone 

vis = inter\'iew by visit 

oth = other 

5e. Sampling errors calculated and accessible? 

5f. Translation procedure (in case of international survey) 

6. Deviation from definition of the indicator? 

7. Other comments 



GERMANY 



IRELAND 



ITALY 

1. Salaries: DPR 399/KH. DPR. n° 13. an. 16. D.L. 19.9.92 n^" .W 
art.7(conv. L. n''43K/92) 

Benefits: DM 372/Kl, DM 35/93 (retroactive) 

2. Law 

3a. Public schools (see tables) 



NETHERLANDS 

1 . Legal Status (education) Decree; and RPBO 

2. Law 
3a. All 

3b. l991A-^2 

NEW ZEALAND 

1. /) 1992 Primary and Secondary Teachers Collective 

Employment Contracts- award settlement statement 
ii) "Position of Women in the Education Services, 1991/92", 

Ministry of Education 1993 
Hi) Key staff from Ministry of Education, Catholic Schools' 

Council, Independent Schools* Association, New Zealand 

Education Institute 

2. - Law : regulations /) 
- Stat //) 

-Other (= national interpreters) ( Hi) 

3a. The Collective Employment Contract awartl governs tlic salaries 
of all New Zealand state and integrated teachers below the prin- 
cipal (whose salary is negotiated individually with the school's 
b(^ard of trustees) during the period the award specifies (iiftcn 
one or two years) 

3b. 0 1992: //) 1991, 199,^ 

4a. Tlie data are based on a survey of all teachers in the state and inte- 
grated system 
4b. 1992 
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NORWAY 

1 . Agreements between the Ministry of Education and the teachers' 
unions on working hours and working conditions 

PORTUGAL 

1 . - Statute of the Teaching career 

- Collective work contract lor private schools employees 

2. Law 

3a. All levels of the system 
3b. 1991/92 

SPAIN 

L - Public salaries: Ley dc Prcsupuvstos Gcncralcs dci Estado dc 
1992. Differences in salary structure in the Autonomous 
Communities have been taken into account 

-Private, government-dependent salaries: Acucrdo Lahoral 
para la Enscnanza Privada para los anas 1992 y 1993, comple- 
ment ario del VI 1 1 Convenio Ctdectivo dc la Enscnanza Privada 

-F*rivate. independent salaries: ///° Convenio Coleetivo 
Naviomd para Centros dc Esenanza Privada sin Niuiiiin Nivel 
Conccrtado o Suhvencionodo 

2. Law 
SWEDEN 

2. Other: national agreements between labour market organisations 
(Swedish Association of Municipalities. Teachers' organisa- 
tions) 

7. According to agreements per 1 flf 1 99 1 
TURKEY 



INDICATOR P36 



lk(;kni) 

1. Data source, full reference 

2, Type of data source: 

law = law or policy document based on law (data on formal 
arrangements) 

Stat = national statistics (data on formal arrangements) 
intsur = international survey (data on samples) 
natsur = national survey (data on samples) 
other = other 

3- In case of data on formal arrangements: 
3a. ( I roups under concern 
3b. Year of r^rerence 



UNITED KINGDOM 

1 . - School Teachers Pay and Conditions Document 1994 

- Database of Teacher Records March 1992 

2. - Law 

- Stat 

3a. All teachers employed by local education authorities or the 
governing bodies of grant-maintained or voluntary-aided schools 
in the provision of primary and secondary education In England 
and Wales 

3b. 1991/92 

4a. Teachers in maintained nursery, primary and secondary schools 
in England and Wales 

4b. Infomiation relating to March 1992, collected April-December 
1992 



UNITED STATES 

1. US Department of Education, National Center for Education 
Statistics, Schools and SniJJlnai Survey 1990/91 

2, Natsur 

3a. US Teachers In Grades K-12 public and private sectors 

3b. 1990/91 

3c. Stratified sample N= 43 123 

3d. -Inq 
-Pho 

3e. Yes 



4. In case of data on populations: 
4a. Population under concern 
4b. Period of data collection 

5. In case of data on samples: 

5a. Population from which sample was drawn 
5b. Period of data collection 
5c. Type and si/.e of the sample 
5d. How were data collected?: 

reg = use of register 

inq = postal inquiry 

pho = interview by phone 

vis = interview by visit 

oth = other 

5e. Sampling errors calculated and accessible? 

5f. Translation procedure (in case of international survey) 

6. Deviation from definition of the indicator? 

7. Other comments 
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AUSTRIA 

2. Slat 

BELGIUM 

1 . Scn'icc dcs staiistiqucs du ministero do Tl-xlucation. dc la 
Recherche cl de la Funnaiion do la Coninuinaulc frain^aisc 

2, Siai 

4b. 21/01/94 

FINLAND 

FRANCF 

GGRMANY 

IRELAND 

ITALY 

1 , DL. 3.2.93 "Conio aniuiale scuola" 

2. Stat 

4a. mn 

4b. m2 
NETHERLANDS 

2. CASO (Central Adininistratiim of Salaries (or Etlucaiion). IPTO 
(hucgral Registration of the Teaching? StafT) 1990/9! 

3. Slat 

4a, ~ Teaching staff and non-teaching staff in he schools 
(1SCED^2) 

- All teachers in public and private education (ISCED I ) 
4b. 3/1992 

NEW ZEALAND 

1 . Teachers Payroll Data: .! /3/92 

2. Slat 

4a. Data for scho(>ling: priniarv. inicrniediale and secondars 

schools 
4b. 1/.V92 

7, Slate and statc-intcgraied sc1uh>1s only 



INDICATORS R04and R05 

Data derived from the Rc(i(lini> Liurdcy Stmly eoiulueted by the 
International Association for the Evaluation of Edueationiil 
Aehieveiiicnt (lEA) from October 19^0 to April 1991, depend- 
ing on the country. 

INDICATORS Rn,R12andRI4,RI5 

All countries 

See notes to F()l-F05 and Fl I-FL3. 

INDICATOR R21 

wSce ni>les to COL 

INDICATOR R22 

Australia 

Australian Btircau of Statistics, Transition from Editrathn tn 
Work Survey. 1993. 



NORWAY 
PORTUGAL 

1. Statistical hiforniation for Education — INFORED 

2. Stat 

3a. All teachers for public: 25^ for ISC'KD I private: 55*'f for 
ISCF.D 2 and 3 private 

3b. m\m 

SPAIN 
2. Stat 

4b. At the beginning of school year 1991/92 
SWEDEN 

1 . Database on teachers 

2, Stat 

TURKEY 

UNITED KINGDOM 

1 . Database for teacher records 

2. Stat 

4a. All teachers in maintained nurser>. primary and sccondar>' 

schools 
4b. April-Dec. 1992 

UNITED STATES 

1 . US Deparinieni of Education. National Center for Education 
Statistics, Schools and Siaffhi^ Survey . 1990/91 

2. Natsur 

5a. US Teachers in Grades K-l 2. including public + pri\aie 
5b. 1990/91 school year 
5c. Stratified cluster sample: N =43 125 
5d. Inq 
Pho 
5e. Yes 



Belgium 

Survey on Poverty within the Ira tnc work of the Second 
Coniniuiiity Action Programme toeonibat poverty. 1992, 

Canada 

Annual Survey of Consumer f-inanres, April 1992. 
Denmark 

Register-based personal ineoiiic statistics. 1991. 
Finland 

Regional employment statistics. 
France 

Labour f-ffrce Survey. Match 1992. 
(iermany 

Gemian Socio-economic Patiel (SOEP), 1992. 
Netherlands 

Yearly Wai^e Survey, siipplcnientary questionnaire for edticalion. 
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Norway 

Register of* salaries and taxes and register of educational attain- 
ment. 

New Zealand 

House fiold Expenditure and Income Survey, 1991/92, 
Spain 

Family Budget Su. -x'y. 1990/91. 
Sweden 

The register of educational attainment for the population 
(January 1993) and the register of regional income distribution 
(ArSYS) 1992. 

Switzerland 

Enquete Suisse population active (Labour Force Survey), 1992. 

United Kingdom 

General Household Survey, 1992. 

United States 

Current Population Survey, March 1992. 

INDICATOR R23 

Canada 

Labour Force Survey, 
France 

Labour Force Survey, 1 993. 
Ireland 

Labour Force Survey, 1992. 
Italy 

Labour Force Survey, October 1 992. 
Netherlands 

Labour Force Survey, 1 992. 

New Zealand 

Population Census, 1991. 

Spain 

Labour Force Survey. 1992 (for occupations) and Socio-demo- 
i^raphic Survey, 1991 (for industries). 



Sweden 

Labour Force Survey, 1992 (occupations). The register of 
regional income distribution (ArSYS), 1992 (for industries). 

Switzerland 

Population Census, 1 990, 
United States 

Current Population Survey, March 1992. 
INDICATOR R24 



Australia 

Australian statistics on transition from education to work (cross- 
tabulation of school-leavers and labour market destinations). 

Canada 

The National Graduate Survey and follow-up of the National 
Graduate Survey. 

France 

Panel telephonique du CEREQ (Centre d*etudes ct de 
recherches sur les qualifications). 

Ireland 

ISCED 2 and 3: The Economic Status of School-leavers 1991 
(Department of Enterprise and Employment). For leavers from 
ISCED levels 5 and 6/7, the data source is the survey of First 
Destination of Award Recipients in Higher Education 1991 
(Higher Education Authority). 

Spain 

Socio-demo^raphic Survey. 
Sweden 

Follow-up surveys for leavers from education. Data for leavers 
from ISCED level 3. short-term perspective, are derived from a 
long-term follow-up for leavers from ISCED level 2 (Grade 
Nine). 

United States 

Current Population Survey, October 1992. 
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INDICATOR C02(B) . INDICATORS C21 to C27 



Calculation formula 

The index of gender differences is calculated by sub- 
tracting the quotas among men in ISCED levels 0/1 , 2, 5 and 6/7 
from the quotas among women in the same categories. The 
result in category 0/1 is multiplied by 2 and then added to the 
result in category 2. The result in category 5 is added to the 
result in category 6/7 which is also multiplied by 2. 

The result of this operation in the higher ISCED levels is 
subtracted from the result in the lower ISCED levels. To get an 
index that runs in theory from -100 to +100, the result is divided 
by 4 and multiplied by 1 00, 

To present differences over time, data are calculated for 
the age groups 25-34 and 55-64 years. 

The formula was adapted in accordance with the ISCED 
levels for which countries provided data. 



The indicators C21 to C27 are based on data collected 
by means of a questionnaire distributed to a sample of the gen- 
eral public in each of the participating OECD countries. The 
public were asked for their views on the importance of, and their 
confidence in, various aspects of education. 

The questionnaire referred specifically to the final years 
of compulsory secondary education and a common set of ques- 
tions were asked in all countries. The organisation of the survey 
was undertaken within each country and the surveys were 
administered by reputable national survey organisations. In 
some countries additional questions were asked to inform policy 
matters in these countries. 

The recommended sample size was 1 000 individuals. 

The following summary indicates sample type and 
effective sample size. The Network D Report to the INES 
General Assembly 1995 contains further evaluative analysis of 
the survey findings. The Network D Technical Report contains 
full details on sampling methods, calculation of weights and 
design effects, etc. 





Effective 
sample size 


Sample type 


Sitn'cy flj?r/;( V 


Austria 


1 757 


Address-based probability sample. 


GFK 


Belgium (Flemish community) 


808 


Address-based probability sample. 


Dimarso 


Denmark 


1 135 


Population register-based probability sample. 


Danish Research 

and Envelopment Centre 


Finland 


1 283 


Population register-based probability sample. 


Statistics Finland 


France 


1 508 


Address-based non-probability sample. 


Research International 


Netherlands 


934 


Address-based probability sample. 


University of Twente 


Portugal 


1 271 


Address-based probability sample. 


National Institute of Statistics 


Spain 


1 399 


Address-based non-probability sample. 


CIS 


Sweden 


1 003 


Population register-based probability sample. 


Statistics Sweden 


Switzerland 


980 


Address-based non-probability sample. 


CIS 


United Kingdom 


1 242 


Address-based probability sample. 


SCPR 


United States 


1 281 


Telephone-based probability sample. 


Westat 
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INDICATOR F03 



Comparisons ofcxpcndilurcs for icrtiary education, and 
especially per lertiar>' siudenl, can be misleading because the 
figures for universities and otiier tertiary institutions include 
substantial expenditures for research, 

The research share of total tertiary spending varies 
among countries partly because of differences in the share of 
total national research and development (R&D) performed by 
the higher education sector. As shown in the following table, 
the percentage of all such R&D varies from less than 17 percent 
in Gemiany (FTFR) to over 26 per cent in Canada and nearly 
27 per cent in Sweden. 



Percentage of total national R&D perfomicd 
by the higher education sector (1992) 



Canada 


26.4 


Netherlands 


24.7 


Finland 


22.0 


Spain 


24..^ 


Gemiany (FTFR) 


16.6 


Sweden 


=^ 26.7 


Ireland 


22.9 


United Kingdom 


17.0 


Japan 


IX..'^ 


United States 


17.2 



* Figure for IW 

Sonne: OnCiX XfainScicmraniiTaftntrloiivlnilirau fW.<.\n J.Paris. IW. 
p. 22. 



Another reason why research spending distorts compari- 
son of expenditure per tertiary student is that research outlays 
have not been included to the same extent in the tertiary expendi- 
ture figures of all countries. For example, countries such as 
Canada, Germany (FTFR) and the United States have included 
essentially all research outlays of institutions of higher education 
in their tertiary expenditure statistics, whereas others such as 
Japan, and the United Kingdom excluded separately funded or 
separately budgeted research. 

Recognising these problems, policy-makers in several 
countries have asked for an indicator that distinguishes between 
expenditures for research and expenditures for teaching, and 
compares countries with respect to expenditure per tertiary stu- 
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dent net of the cost of research. Unfortunately, this request is 
difficult to satisfy. One obstacle is that some countries do not 
have complete data on the research outlays of their tertiary insti- 
tutions. Another obstacle is conceptual: an important activity of 
universities, the "training by doing" of students (especially post- 
giaduale) to be researchers can be described with equal validity 
as either teaching or research. It is therefore very difficult to 
measure those two components consistently. 

The OECD does have at its disposal, however, a 
resource that can shed some light on the research-versus- 
teaching distinction: the .statistics on national R&D expendi- 
tures compiled by the OECD Directorate of Science, 
Technology, and Industry (DSTI). These statistics include 
information on higher education R&D (HERD) expenditures, 
broken down by source of funds. Using the HERD figures, it is 
possible to illustrate how exclusion of the research component 
of tertiary expenditures might affect the international com- 
parison of expenditure per student. 

The following table covers the relatively small number 
of countries for which there is reasonable compatibility between 
the DSTI/HERD expenditure data and the research component 
of the countr>''s reported spending for tertiary education. To the 
extent permitted by the data, the table shows: 

1. Total expenditure per tertiary student — that is. 
before deducting any R&D expenditures (these fig- 
ures are taken from indicator F03). 

2. A corresponding estimate of expenditure per ter- 
tiary student, excluding R&D expenditure. These 
estimates have been calculated by reducing expendi- 
ture per tertiary student, as shown in indicator F()3. 
by the percentage that DSTI/HERD expenditure (or, 
in some cases, only the appropriate part of HERD 
expenditure) makes up of total tertiary expenditure. 

3. The percentage by which expenditure per student 
excluding R&D is less than expenditure per student 
including R&D. 

Because the tertiary expenditure figures of Belgium, 
Finland and the United Kingdom in indicator 1^03 do not include 
all research spending of tertiary institutions, it is not possible to 
compare expenditure per student including and excluding R&D 
for these countries. 
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Expenditure per tertiary student including and excluding expenditure 
for higher education research and development (HERD) > 





Expenditure per stiideiu 

includiit" R&D 
expenditure (US dollars} 


Estimated expenditure per 
student excludinf* R&D 
expenditure (US dollars i 


r t / ( ( lilUi^l i'\ n /IK It t Aitittuit u 

expenditure per student excluding 
R&D is less than expenditure 
per student includini* R&D 


Austria 


5 820 


3 653 


37 


Belgium 


a 


5 095 


a 


Canada 


12 350 


10 584 


14 


Denmark 


6710 


4 865 


28 


Finland 


a 


. 7 408 


a 


Ireland 


1 270 


6 201 


15 


Netherlands 


8 720 


6816 


22 


United Kingdom 


a 


8 533 


a 



a) Data not available on tertian' expenditures inclusive of all research spending in institutions of icrtiar>' education. 



The results shown in this table, though imprecise and 
only covering eight countries, suffice to demonstrate two points. 
First, research spending constitutes an important fraction of total 
expenditure for tertiary education. Secondly, the estimated 
research share of total tertiary expenditure varies among coun- 
tries. For the handful of countries covered, the subtraction of 
R&D expenditures reduces estimated expenditure per student by 
amounts ranging from 14 to 37 per cent. 

It follows that international differences in spending per 
tertiary student (shown in indicator F03) and in spending for 



tertiar>' education as a percentage of GDP (shown in indicator 
FOI) reflect in part differences among countries in the research 
roles of institutions of higher education. The spending differen- 
tials do not necessarily, or exclusively, reflect differences in the 
amounts spent per student to support the teaching functions of 
tertiary institutions. The OECD will endeavour in the future to 
measure the research component of tertiary expenditures more 
comprehensively, more precisely, and for a larger number of 
countries. 
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INDICATORS POl to P06 



> Coefficients for full-time equivalents 
2 part-time = I full-time 





Early 
t'liiUllwoil 
I'ducatioH 


Primary 
thin 


sCi'onditry 


Upper si'comlury cthuatum 


i\im-uni\ersiiy 
feruarx 


University aliuafion 


Not 




vditcafion 


General 


\ inauoml 


ApprentUeship 


Total 


cilucafioif 


I St xta^c 


2nd sfaae 


Total 


tlefmed 


Auslruliu 








1 


4 


3.33 


3.37 


4.66 


2.15 


2,26 


3.89 


1 


Austriu 








1 


1 


1 


1 


2 


2 


2 


2 


1 


Belgium 


— j — ' 






1 


1 


1 


i 


2 


2 


2 


2 


4 


Cunudu 








1 


1 


1 


1 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


Czech Republic 








1 


1 


1 


1 


2 


2 


2 


2 




DeniTiurk ** 








I 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


I 




Finlund ** 








1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 




France ** 


' — ^ — 






1 


1 


1 


1 


I 


1 


1 


1 




Geirnany 








1 


1 


1 


1 


2 


2 


2 


2 




Greece ** 








1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


I 




Hungary 








1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 




Ireland 








2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 




Italy ** 








I 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


I 




Japan 


— ^ — 






1 


1 


1 


1 


2 


2 


2 


2 




Luxembourg * 


— ^ — 


^ 

— 


— j — 1 


1 


i 


1 


1 


2 


2 


2 


2 




Netherlands 








2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 




New Zealand 








2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 




Norway 








i 


1 


1 


I 


2 


2 


2 


2 




Poland ** 








I 


1 


I 


1 


1 


I 


1 


1 




Portugal * 








1 


I 


1 


1 


2 


2 


2 


2 




Russia * 








1 


1 


1 


1 


2 


2 


2 


2 




Spain 








2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 




Sweden 








2 


2 


2 


2 


1 


1 


1 


1 




Switzerland 








I 


1 


1 


1 


2 


2 


2 


2 




Turkey * 








1 


1 


1 


1 


2 


2 


2 


2 




United Kingdom 








2 


2 


2 


2 


2.86 


2.S6 


2,86 


2.86 




United States 


2 






1 


1 


1 


1 


3 


2.5 


2,7 


2,82 





* CocrHcicnts clctcnninctl by INIiS Secretariat. 
♦* No part-limccnrolmcnis. 
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Typical age ranges in early childhood, primary and lower secondary education 





Early child hood cducatkm 


Primary education 


Lower secondary education 




Sforfin^ 


Endifiii 


Sfarfin}i 


F.ndin^ 


Startini* 


lindini* 


Graduation 








afic 




a}»e 


o}ie 


a}>e 


Auslraliu 
















Austria 


3 


5 


6 


9 


10 


13 


14 


6clgium 


2,5 


5 


6 


II 


12 


13 






4 


5 


6 


11 


12 


14 




i^zecn ixcpuDiic 


3 


5 


6 


9 


10 


13 to 14 


14 to 15 


Denmark 


3 


6 


7 


12 


13 


1410 15 


16 to 17 


Finland 


3 to 6 • 


3 to 6 


7 


12 


13 


15 


16 


France 


2 


5 


6 


10 


11 


14 




Germany 


3 


5 


6 


9 


10 


15 


16 


Greece 


3.5 


4.5 


5.5 


10.5 


11.5 


13.5 


14.5 


Hungary 


3 


5 


6 


9 


10 


13 




ircianu 


4 to 5 


5 to 6 


6 to 7 


11 to 12 


12 to 13 


14 to 15 


15 to 16 


Ifilv 

luiiy 


3 


5 


6 


10 


11 


13 


14 


Japan 


3 


5 


6 


11 


12 


14 


15 


Luxemoourg 
















Netherlands 


4 


5 


6 


11 


12 


15 


16 


l\eW ZXalallU 


2 


4 


5 


10 


II 


14 




IN or way 


3 


6 


7 


12 


13 


15 




Poland 


3 


6 


7 






14 


15 


Portugal 


3 


5 


6 


11 


12 


14 


15 


Russia 


3 


5 


6 


8 


9 


14 


15 


Spain 


2 


5 


6 


10 


11 


13 


14 


Sweden 


3 


6 


7 


12 


13 


15 




Switzerland * 


4 to 5 


5 to 6 


6 to 7 


10 to 12 


1 1 to 13 


14 to 15 




Turkey 


3 


5 


6 


10 


11 


13 


14 


United Kingdom 


2 


5 


5 


10 


11 


13 




United States 


3 


5 


6 


11 


12 


14 





♦ The span ajic tor ihciirclical ami cmliug ages reflects ihe ditfereiiee in Ihe canumal scIuk)! systems. The lUirmiou tor primar> aiul lower socoiular) cilucation is nrnc 
years for the wliolc aniiury. 
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Typical age ranges 

Theoretical starting, ending and graduation ages at upper secondary education by type of programme 





General 


Vocational/ tec finical 


Apprenticeship 




Starting 


Ending 


Graduation 


Starting 


Ending 


Graduation 


Starting 


Ending 


Graduation 




age 


age 


age 


age 


age 




age 


age 


age 


Australia 


16 


17 


18 


16 


19 


20 


16 


19 


20 


Austria 


14 


17 


18 


14 


15to 18 


16to 19 


15 


17 to 18 


18 to 19 


Belgium 


14 


17 


18 


14 


17 to 18 


18 to 19 


15 to 16 


17 to 18 


18 to 19 


Canada 


15 


17 


18 


15 


17 


18 








Czech Republic 


14to 15 


1 7 to 18 


18 to 19 


14 to 15 


17to 18 


18 to 19 


1 4 to 1 5 


16 to 17 


17 to 18 


Denmark 


16 to 17 


18 to 19 


19 to 20 


16 to 17 


18 to 19 


19 to 20 








Finland 


16 


18 


19 


16 


17to 18 


18to 19 


16 


17 to 18 


18 to 19 


France 


15 


17 


18 


15 


16 to 18 


17 to 19 








Gemiany (FTFR) * 


16 


18 


19 


16 


18 


19 








Germany 


16 


17 to 18 


18 to 19 


16 


18 


19 








Greece 


14.5 


16.5 


17.5 


14.5 


16.5 


17.5 


14.5 


15.5 


16.5 


Hungary 


14 


17 


18 


14 


17 


18 


14 


16 


17 


Ireland 


15 to 16 


16to 17 


17 to 18 


15 to 16 


16 to 17 


l7to 18 


16 to 17 


19 to 20 


20 to 2 1 


Italy 


14 


18 


19 


14 


18 


19 








Japan 


15 


17 


18 


15 


17 


18 








Luxembourg 




















Netherlands 


1 TT 

\ 15 


16 to 17 


17 to 18 


16 


18 


19 


16 


17 to 20 


1 8 to 2 1 


New Zealand 


I C 

1 J 


1 7 


1 o 


1 A 
10 


! 7 
1 / 


1 o 


10 


10 

1 7 




Norway 


16 


18 


18 


16 


18 


18 


16 


18 


18 


Poland 


15 


18 


19 


15 


16 to 19 


17 to 20 








Portugal 


15 


17 


18 


15 


17 


18 


15 


18 




Russia 


15 


17 


18 


15 


17 


18 








Spain ** 


14 


17 


18 


14 


18 


19 








Sweden 


16 


18 


19 


16 


47 to 18 


18 to 19 








Switzerland 


15 to 16 


17 to 19 


18 to 20 


15 to 16 


17 to 19 


18 to 20 








Turkey 


14 


16 


17 


14 


16 to 18 


17 to 19 


14 


16 


17 to 17.5 


United Kingdom *** 


14 


17 


16 


16 


17 


18 








United States 


15 


17 


18 















* Germany: firsl programmes: 16-18: second progmmmcs: 19-21. 
♦* Spain: first programmes for vocational and apprenticeship: 14-l.S (graduation at 16): second programmes lor vocational and apprenticeship: 16-18 (graduation 
at 19); for general programmes: 14-16 

United Kingdom: niiiny students graduate from general education programmes after 2 rather than 4 years. 
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Typical age ranges 

Theoretical starting, ending and graduation ages at non-unr 





Starting* 
age 


Ending 
age 


Graduation 
age 


Australia 


17 to 18 


18,5 to 2C,5 




Austria 


18 to 19 


19 to 24 


20 to 25 


Belgium 


18 


20 to 21 


21 to 22 


Canada 


18 


19 


20 


Czech Republic 


18 


19 


20 


Denmark 


19 to 20 


20 to 21 


21 to 22 


Finland 


19 


20 to 21 


21 to 22 


France 


18 


19 


20 


Germany (FTFR) 


19 


20 


21 


Germany 


19 


20 


21 


Greece 


17.5 


20.5 


21.5 


Hungary 


18 


20 


21 


Ireland 


18 . 


19 


20 


Italy 


19 


21 


22 



* Non-university lerliary education docs not exist. 



lity tertiary education 





Starting 
age 


Ending 
age 


Graduation 
age 


Japan 


18 


19 to 20 


20 to 21 


Luxembourg 








Netherlands * 








New Zealand 


18 


20 


21 


Norway 


19 


19 to 20 


21 


Poland 


19 to 20 


19 to 22 


20 to 23 


Portugal 


18 


ZO to 21 


21 to 22 


Russia 


17 to 18 


18 to 19 


19 to 20 


Spain 


18 


19 to 20 


20 to 21 


Sweden 


19 


20 to 20.5 


21 to 21.5 


Switzerland 


20 


22 


23 


Turkey 


17 


18 


19 


United Kingdom 


18 


19 


20 


United States 


18 


19 


20 
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Typical age ranges 

Theoretical starting, ending and graduation ages at university education 







Name nfde\^ree 


Startinii ofic 




Graduation ai^c 


Australia 


I 


Bachelor 


I7to 18 




21 




2 












3 










Austria 


I 












2 


Diplomingenieur or Magister 


l8lo 19 


21 to 24 


22 to 25 




3 


Doktor 


22 to 25 


23 to 26 


24 to 27 


Belgium 


1 


Candidat or equivalent 


18 


19 


20 




2 


Licenciat or equivalent 


20 


21 to 22 


22 to 23 




3 


Doctorat or equivalent 


22 to 23 


25 to 26 


26 to 27 


Canada 


I 


Bachelor 


IS 


21 


22 




2 


Master 


22 


23 


24 




3 


Doctorate 


24 


26 


27 


Czech Republic 


1 


Bakalar 


18 


20 


21 




2 


Magister, Inzenyr, MUDr., MVDr. 


18 


22 


23 




3 


Doktor 


23 


25 


26 


Denmark 


1 


Bachelor, MVU 


19 to 20 


21 to 22 


22 to 23 




2 


Kandidat 


19 to 20 


23 to 24 


24 to 25 




3 


Ph.D. 


25 


26 


27 


Finland 


I 


Bachelor or equivalent 


19 


21 to 22 


22 to 23 




2 


Master or equivalent 


19 


24 


25 




3 


Ph.D. and licenciate 


25 


28 


29 


France 


1 


Licence 


18 


20 


21 




2 


Maitrise 


21 


21 


22 




3 


Doctorat 


22 


25 


26 


Germany (FTFR) 


1 












2 


Staats-DiplompruTung 


19 


25 


26 




3 


Doctor 


26 


28 to 30 


29 to 3 1 


Greece 


1 


Degree in all disciplines 


17.5 


20.5 


2!.5 




2 


Master / Diplom 


17.5 


21.5 


22.5 




3 


Doctoral degree 


22.5 


24.5 


25.5 


Hungary 


I 


College diploma 


18 


20 to 2 1 


2! to 22 




2 


University diploma 


ISor 21 


22 


23 




3 


Doctorate 


23 


25 


26 


Ireland 


1 


Bachelor 


ts 


20 


2! 




2 


Master 


21 


2\ 


22 




3 


Doctorate (Ph.D.) 


22 






Italy 


1 


Laurea Breve 


19 


21 


22 




2 


Laurea 


19 


22 


23 




3 


Dottorato/Specializzazione post-laurea 


23 


24 


25 


Japan 


1 


Gakushi 


18 


21. 


22 






Shush i 


22 


23 


24 




3 


Hakujihi 


24 


26 


27 
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Name of(lei>rec 




Ending* u i^c 


Graduation a}^ :' 


I iiYf*mhniirP 


1 












2 












3 












I 


HBO 


18 


21 


22 




2 


rinpfnrjiiil 


18 


21 


22 




3 


Doctor 


22 


25 


26 




1 




18 


20 


21 




2 


Rach I tons/Masters 


21 


22 


23 




3 


Ph.D. 


23 


24 


25 


NInrwnv 


1 












2 


u 1 1 U . i 1 i u . 


19 


21 


22 




3 




19 or 22 


24 


25 


1^1.11 til lU 


1 


I ipf*ni:if nr In7vnif*r 


19 or 20 


2 1 to 23 


22 to 24 




2 


Mac»i«tf r nr I i*kar/ 


19 or 20 


23 to 25 


24 to 26 




3 


nnktnr 


24 


26 


27 


Pnrtiinjil 


1 


BuchurelEto 


18 


18 to 21 


22 




2 


I if*pnpijif iini 

JL«IW^11V< lUlUI tX 


18 


21 to 23 


22 to 24 




3 


Mf*stnido/Doctor 


22 to 24 


23 to 25 


24 to 26 


i\USSt<l 


J 












2 


Specialist s vysshim obrazovaniem 


18 


21 


22 




3 


Kandidat Nauk 


22 




26 


Spuin 


1 


Diplomado o Ingcnerio tecnico 


18 


20 


21 




2 


Liccnciado« Armiitecto o Ing. superior 


18or21 


22 


23 




3 


Doctor 


23 


24 


25 




1 


I InHerpnidiiate bachelor 


19 


21 to 23,5 


22 to 24,5 




2 












3 


JL^l VI IV 1 C41V 


22 


23 to 23.5 


24 to 26,5 




3 


Doctor 


22 


25 to 27,5 


26 to 28,5 


^wit'/prljinH 


1 




X 


X 


X 




2 


I icence/dinlome 


20 


25 


26* 




3 


Doctorat 


26 


31 


31 * 


Turkey 


1 


LIsans 


17 


20 


21 




2 


Yuksek Lisans 


21 


22 


23 




3 


Doktora 


23 


24 to 26 


25 to 27 


United Kingdom 


1 


Bachelor 


18 


20 


21 




2 


Master 


21 


21 


22 




3 


Doctorate 


22 


24 


26 


United States 


1 


Bachelor 


18 


21 


22 




2 


Master 


22 


23 


24 




. 3 


Ph.D. 


24 


26 


27 



* Median ago of tiracUiuhon 
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List of possible subjects that are taught under the 
headed subjects (a not exhaustive enumeration, derived from 
additional footnotes provided by some countries) 

Reading and writing: 

reading and writing in the mother tongue 
reading and writing in a second "mother tongue" 
reading and writing in the mother tongue as a second 

language 
language studies 
media studies 
public speaking 
remedial reading 

Mathematics: 

mathematics 

mathematics with statistics 
remedial mathematics 

Science: 

science 

physics, physical science 
\istry 

gy, human biology 
earth science 

agriculture/horticulture/forestry 
environmental studies 
geography 

Social studies: 

social studies 
classical studies 
community studies 
contemporary studies 
economics 

environmental studies 

geography 

history 

humanities 

legal studies 

liberal studies 

studies of the own country 

social sciences 

Foreign languages: 

foreign languages 

a second mother tongue 



Arts: 

arts 
music 
visual arts 
art history 
practical art 
dance and drama 
performance music 
photography 

Physical education: 

physical education 

gymnastics 

dance 

health 

human biology 

human relationships/parenting skills 
outdoor education 
recreation and sport 

Religion: 

rel igion 

history of religions 
religions and culture 
ethical thinking 

Vocational skills: 

vocational skills (preparation for specific occupation) 

economics 

technics 

domestic science 
accountancy 
business studies 
career education 
clothing and textiles 
polytechnic programmes 
secretarial studies 
shorthand and typing 
tourism and hospitality 
transition 
work experience 



Other: 



Technology: 



orientation in technology, including information 

technology 
computer studies 
construction/surveying 
electronics 
graphics and design 
home economics 
keyboard skills 
word processing 

workshop technology/design technology 



Latin 

descriptive geometry 
remedial courses 
Greek 

technical activities 
scientific work 
socio-economic initiation 
typing 

form periods 
assemblies 
home economics 
pupil/class council 
optional subjects 
Sloyd 

child studies 
domestic science 
electives (local options) 
elective foreign languages 
artistic activities 
study groups 
upgrading courses 
commercial subjects 
business studies 
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Note that some subjects have been reported under 
multiple categories. This must be taken into account when 
interpreting the subject-categories under concern. This is the 
case for human biology (science and physical education), 
environmental studies (science and social studies), geography 
(science and social studies), economics (social studies and 
vocational skills), home economics/domestic science 
(technology* vocational skills, "other**), foreign languages 
(foreign languages and "other"). 



INDICATOR P21 

Standard errors of sampling were calculated for all 
percentages and are shown in ;he table below. The coefficient 



of variation (standard error/estimate) should not exceed 0.2 
according to OECD standards. This standard has been reached 
for most figures in P21, column 1 "no grouping". Only for 
Denmark, Germany (TFGDR), the Netherlands and New 
Zealand, the figures should be interpreted cautiously because 
of a relatively high coefficient of variation. Within the 
category "ability grouping" (second column Table P21), the 
coefficient of variation does not exceed 0.2 for most cases 
except for the figures of Finland, Greece and Spain, which 
allows for a proper interpretation of the figures of most 
countries. The coefficient of variation for the figures in the 
other three columns is relatively high for all countries. 



Table 1*21 : Most frequent type of grouping in percentages (standard errors between brackets) 





No grouping 


Ability groups 


Interest groups 


Age groups 


Other 


Belgium (French community) 


71 (4) 


16 (3) 


9 (2) 


1 (1) 


3 (1) 


Canada (British Columbia) 


57 (4) 


19 (3) 


7 (2) 


2 (1) 


15 (3) 


Denmark 


26 (3) 


38 (3) 


17 (3) 


0 (0) 


19 (3) 


Finland 


66 (6) 


13 (4) 


14 (4) 


1 (1) 


6 (3) 


Gennany (TFGDR) 


24 (4) 


55 (5) 


9 (3) 


0 (0) 


12 (3) 


Gennany (FTFR) 


63 (4) 


32 (4) 


3 (2) 


0 (0) 


2 (1) 


Greece 


84 (3) 


9 (2) 


4 (2) 


1 (1) 


2 (1) 


Iceland 


41 (3) 


48 (3) 


3 (1) 


1 (1) 


7 (2) 


Ireland 


49 (5) 


49 (5) 


1 (1) 


1 (1) 


0 (0) 


Netherlands 


9 (3) 


87 (3) 


0 (0) 


2 (1) 


2 (1) 


New Zealand 


6 (2) 


83 (3) 


4 (1) 


0 (0) 


7 (2) 


Portugal 


69 (4) 


14 (3) 


13 (3) 


0 (0) 


4 (2) 


Spain 


89 (2) 


8 (2) 


1 (1) 


1 (1) 


1 (1) 


Switzerland 


52 (3) 


16 (2) 


12 (2) 


1 (1) 


20 (3) 


United States 


31 (3) 


45 (3) 


4 (1) 


12 (2) 


7 (2) 



INDICATORS P12 and P21 



Data for the above-mentioned indicators come from the 
Reading Literacy Study, whirh was performed by the lEA 
(International Association for the Evaluation of Educational 
Achievement) in the school year 1990/91. One of the aims of 
the study was to compare the reading literacy performance of 
pupils in the modal grades of 9 year-olds (Population A) and 
14 year-olds (Population B) in different countries. A further 
major aim of the study was to identify differences in policies and 
instructional practices in reading (W.B. El ley. How in the World 
do Students Read?, Grindeldruck GMBH, Hamburg, 1992) and 
this "influence" on differences in pupil achievement. 



Description of the target populations and samples 

The sample design for the Reading Literacy Study can 
generally be referred to as a I wo- stage cluster sample. The first 
stage sampling units mostly individual schools but sometimes 
areas (in which case there were three stages of sampling). The 
schools in each nationally defined target population were selec- 
ted from an explicitly stratified national sampling frame of 
schools within explicit strata with a probability proportional to 
the estimated number of students in the target population grade 
or school who are in the respective nationally defined target 
populations (Denmark sampled classes and not schools; in 
Iceland the whole studer.t target population was tested). 
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Intact classes were cliosen within each selected school 
with a probability proportional to the class size. The application 
of this design resulted in unequal selection probabilities which 
were compensated for by using sampling weights. The sum of 
weights was then adjusted so that it was equal to the total num- 
ber of students in the country (Elley, 1992). 

The tar^iet Population A was defined as follows: all stu- 
dents attending mainstream schools on a full-time basis at the 
grade level in which most students were aged 9 years and 
0 months to 9 years and 1 1 months during the first week of the 
eighth month of the school year. Students in separate schools 
for special education thus were excluded from the desired target 
population. Most countries sampled from almost all age-eligible 
children (more than 90 per cent of students were included in the 
eligible population). The exceptions were France where stu- 
dents in private jv^hools and overseas territories (16 per cent of 
the students) were excluded, and Finland, where students who 
participate in Swedish-speaking special education and teacher 
education colleges (9.2 percent of students) were excluded. The 
participation rates were also high in most countries: the partici- 
pation rate among sampled schools (or classes) was greater than 
85 per cent in all OECD countries. The final response rates that 
were calculated for the study included the use of backup schools 
as replacements for non-participating original schools. In some 
systems the reported response rate may therefore overstate the 
actual level of response. 

Samples with large population exclusions bear the risk 
that the exclusion could change the results. Some of the 
concerned countries therefore applied a posteriori studies to 
analyse the potential bias. 

In the case of Finland, for example, such studies verified 
that despite a large excluded population the results were not 
likely to be Mased. Such efforts to provide a reasonable 
explanation about potential bias should be commended and 
encouraged. 



Exc hided popidatiom 

The following provides a brief description of the 
achieved target populations. 

Belgium 

Pupils in the French community who received instruc- 
tion in F!;mish or German (.'.6 per cent of 9 \ car-olds and 
3.8 percc'/. of 14 year-olds) excluded. 

Canada (British Columbia) 

Pupils in Goverimient Native Indian schools (K2 per 
cent of 9 ycar-olds and M percent of 14 ycar-olds) excluded. 
British Columbia is one of llie ten provinces and two territories 
that make up Canada. 



Denmark 

All students in the designed target populations sampled. 
Finland 

Pupils in schools where the official language was 
Swedish, and students enrolled in special education and labora- 
tory schools (9.2 per cent of 9 year-olds and 12.4 per cent of 
14 year-olds) excluded. 

France 

Pupils in overseas territories and private schools in 
mainland France ( 16 per cent of the 9 year-olds and 21 per cent 
of the 14 year-olds) excluded. 

Germany (TFGI)R) 

Special schools for the handicapped and those for gifted 
students (about 8 per cent of each population) excluded. 

(iermaiiy (FTFR) 

Special schools for the handicapped and non-graded pri- 
vate schools (8,3 per cent of the students in both target popula- 
tions) excluded. 

(Jreece 

Four per cent of 14 year-olds attending evening school 
excluded. 

Hungary 

All data were excluded because of the high probability 
of socially desirable responses by the students. 

Iceland 

Schools with fewer than five students in the target 
populations (0.5 per cent of 9 year-olds and 2.6 per cent of 
14 year-olds) excluded. 

Ireland 

Private schools and schools with fewer than five 
students in the target population (4.2 per cent of 9 year-olds) 
excluded. 

Ital> 

Pupils in private schools (8.6 per cent of 9 year-olds and 
4.8 percent of 14 ycar-olds) excluded. 

Norway 

Schools for Lapps (0.3 per cc it of 9 year-oUls and 
0.2 per cent of 14 ycar-olds) excluded. 

Portugal 

All data were excluded because of the high probability 
of socially desirable responses by the students. 
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Spain 

Students from schools wilh fewer than ten students in 
the defined grade and from schools where the medium of 
instruction was not Spanish (1 !.! per cent of 9 year-olds and 
6.5 per cent of 14 year-olds) excluded. 

United States 

Schools and students were sampled in 50 states (main- 
land states, Alaska and Hawaii). Students in eligible schools not 
capable of taking the reading test (4.9 per cent of each popula- 
tion) excluded. 

Nineteen OECD countries participated in the lEA 
Reading Literacy Study. The following table provides an over- 
view of the number of schools and teachers in OECD countries 
that participated in Population A (9 year-old students). The 
teachers are those who were teaching the sampled students in 
reading. They therefore do not represent the general population 
of teachers in the countries. 



Participation ovvTview 





Schools 


Teachers 


Belgium (French community) 


149 


150 


Canada (British Columbia) 


157 


151 


Denmark 


164 


209 


Finland 


136 


134 


France 


136 


134 


Germany (TFGDR) 


100 


99 


Germany (FTFR) 


150 


146 


Greece 


175 


175 


Iceland 


180 


281 


Ireland 


122 


122 


Italy * 






Netherlands 


91 


98 


New Zealand 


176 


176 


Norway * 






Portugal 


145 


162 


Spain 


324 


324 


Sweden * 






Switzerland 


225 


227 


United States 


165 


300 



* Italy. Nonvay and Sweden are not represented in lulnraiinn ai a Cthtiu v lor 
these indicators bcciiuse of doubts concerning the validity ot the data lor these 
comparisons. 



Some of the figures reported differ slightly from the 
figures in earlier lEA publications. This is because missing 
data were treated differently in these analyses. 

Design effects, standard errors and sampling weights 

In the computation of means and standard errors of the 
means, both the selection probabilities and the stratification of 
the samples have been taken into account; the selection 
probabilities by assigning proper weights to each case, the 
stratification by treating the strata as fixed effects in an analysis 
of variance model. Using a fixed effects model caused that the 
computed standard errors were approximately 0 per cent to 
20 per cent smaller (depending on the country and the variable 
involved) than when this would have been ignored. This also 
implies that the effective sample sizes arc in fact slightly larger 
than the obtained sample sizes and the design effect per 
country is slightly smaller than 1 . 

The formula used for calculating the standard errors of 
the mean is: 

SE = sqrl (mean square within strata/sum of weights). 

The fomiula used for calculating the standard errors of 
percentages is: SE = sqrt (percentage)* ( 1 00-percentage/suni 
of weights). 

It must be noted that for all indicators referring to 
teacher and school-level data of the Reading Literacy Study, 
the standard errors are relatively high. One reason for this is 
that the samples had been designed primarily to compare 
.student achievement data and therefore the number of teachers 
associated with the students is usually relatively small. 
Furthermore, one should consider the fact that a large standard 
error could point at a really existing and possibly interesting 
variation for specific indicators within countries. This could be 
a motive for presenting figures and charts on the dispersions 
within countries. 



INDICATOR P41 



Estimates of the number of personnel engaged in 
educational research and development, measured in number of 
full-timc-equivalcnt person-years, arc shown in the table 
below. These estimates were provided by the national 
authorities of the countries concerned. The country-specific 
notes in Annex I should also be consulted. 
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Personnel engaged in educational research and development 
(Number of person -years) 





Wnnr 
I ffCil 


Govt, sector 


University education 


Private non-profft 


Total 


Researchers 


Other staff 


Researchers 


Other staff 


Researchers 


Other staff 


Australia 


1990/91 


90 


27 


I 218 


165 


25 


12 


1 536 


Austria 


1989 


11 


9 


87 


25 


15 


13 


160 


Finland 


1991 


5 


5 


276 


61 






247 


Ireland 


1991/92 


36 


16 


22 




2 




75 


Netherlands 


1991 


160 


100 


360 




100 




720 


New Zealand 


1991/92 


17 


17 


53 




9 




95 


Sweden 


1991/92 






193 


43 






236 


United Kingdom 


1991/92 


84 


121 


2 140 


977 






3 322 



INDICATOR P42 



The table below shows additional data on expenditure currency and at current prices). The country-specific notes in 
on educational research and development (in millions in local Annex 1 should be consulted when interpreting the data. 



Expenditure on educational research and development 

(in millions in local currency and at current prices) 

/J By type of expenditure 





Year 


Govt, sector 


University education 


Private turn-profit 




Capital 


Labour 


Other 


Capital 


Labour 


Other 


Capital 


Labour 


Other 


Australia 


1990/91 


1 


5 


3 


9 


44 


14 


0 


2 


1 


78 


Austria 


1089 




9 


3 


9 


54 


48 


1 


11 


9 


143 


Finland 


1991 




2 


1 


7 


7C 


40 








120 


Ireland 


1991/92 




2 






1 










3 


Nether- lands 


1991/92 




25 


13 




20 


10 




20 


10 


98 


New Zealand 


1991/92 




1 


2 




3 






1 




7 


United Kingdom 


1991/92 




6 




2 


45 










53 



ii) By type of research 





Year 


Govt, sector 


U nivcrsity education 


Private non-profit 




Capital 


Labour 


Other 


Capital 


Labour 


Other 


Capital 


Uihour 


Other 


Australia 


1990/91 


2 


3 


3 


25 


32 


8 


1 


1 


1 


78 


Austria 


1<)S9 


3 


8 


1 


40 


57 


15 


3 


17 




K3 


Ireland 


1991/92 




2 






1 










3 
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INDICATORS R04 and ROS 



Measurement error in the Reading Literacy Study 



See comments for indicators P12 and P2 !. 
Ages of students in the Reading Literacy Study 

In order to compare students of different ages within the 
same grade, the IE A study used three independent approaches to 
produce an age adjustment. These methods were a regression 
adjustment, studies of academic growth from ages 9 to 14, and 
an empirical comparison of adjacent age groups. As all three 
approaches produced similar results, lEA considered this adjust- 
ment statistically valid. 

The mean ages of the students sampled in different 
systems in the !EA Reading Literacy Study varied somewhat 
across countries. This is important because the average level of 
reading literacy of secondary students is correlated with their aver- 
age age. This suggests that scores may be slightly over- 
estimated in countries in which the mean age of the participating 
students is above the average. Similarly, scores in countries with 
younger participants may be slightly under-estimated. 
The average ages of students included in the study are given below: 





Grade 

U'SfCtl 


Mean aye 
(in years} 


Belgium (French community) 


S 


14.3 


Canada (British Columbia) 


S 


13.9 


Finland 


S 


14.7 


France 


^) 


15.4 


Germany (TFGDR) 


S 


14.4 


Germany (FTFR) 


X 


14.6 


Greece 




14.4 


Iceland 


S 


14.S 


Ireland 


5 


14.5 


Netherlands 


S 


14.3 


New Zealand 


10 


15.0 


Norway 


8 


14.S 


Spain 


S 


14.2 


Sweden 


8 


U.S 


Sw il/.crland 


s- 


14.9 


United States 


9 


15.0 



Educauonal phenomena are seldom measured without 
error. Errors are introduced because the sampling and estima- 
tion procedures used are imperfect. Appropriate standard ciTors 
must therefore be calculated and reported, so that readers can 
take the extent of measurement error in the data into considera- 
tion when interpreting the results of the indicator calculations. 
The following Tables 1 and 5 show the jackknifed standard 
errors of sampling for the estimates reported in indicators R04 
and R05. Tables 2, 3 and 4 offer additional important informa- 
tion about the mean scores, the standard errors, and the number 
of cases involved in the calculations. 



Table I. Standard errors for Population A. Population B. and 
the difference between Population A and Population B 
reading scores 





Population 
A 


Poimlathn 
B 


SE ilijfi'rcmr 
reading . 


Belgium (French community) 


5,9 


4.3 


121 (0.06) 


Canada (British Columbia) 


45 


3.1 


5..S0 (0.02) 


Denmark 


5.1 


2.5 


.*5.70 (0.01) 


Finland 


43 


2.3 


4.88 (0.01) 


France 


5.8 


44 


7.29 (0.05) 


Gemiany (TFGDR) 


6.i 


3.5 


7.00 (0.01) 


Gemiany(FTFR) 


6.4 


2.5 


6.83 (0.02) 


Greece 


5.fi 


2.2 


6.02 (0.02) 


Iceland 


0.0 


0.1 


0.(K) (().(H)) 


Ireland 


6.2 


5A 


8.01 (0,03) 


haly 


6.1 


X} 


6.% (0.02) 


Neilierlands 


6.1 


4.6 


7.67 (0.03) 


New Zealand 


5.x 


6.0 


8.34 (0.01) 


Norwav' 


3.3 


. 2,6 


4.23 (0.01) 


Spain 


3.6 


3.0 


4.66 (0.02) 


Sweden 


4.5 


2.4 


5.(»6 (0.01 ) 


Switzerland 


4.3 


3.3 


5..V) (0.03) 


United States 


4.9 


5.1 


7.10 (0.03) 



t;» The standard errors for Population A wore computed from the following; 
forinulu: (SR.^* - SF-,/)''': iho suuidard errors U^v Population B and fi)r the differ- 
enco were ba'iCtl on iaekkiiilc c"itlnuitcs. St: dilfca'nce readinii is the li\e-\ear 
ihlfcrenco in rcailinii and was computed as (P{)piilati»)U B Popuhitloii A). 



Table 2, Means and standard deviations for all three .scores 



h ivc-ycar difference in rcadini^ 


Between C(nititry results 


liclwccn 
voiUUr\ mean 
Piip A 


ih'tween 
ennnirs mean 
Pop li 


lietwren 
country mean 
Dijjercnce 


Ik'tween 
countnSTD 

PnpA 


between 
t ountry STI) 
Pop n 


Ih'tween 
country STD 
Difference 


342.68 


500.78 


159.53 


31.018 


23.«)(i 


24.09 
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Table 3. Number of cases employed in the calculations (unweighted) 





Number of cases 
LOW amoum 


Number of cases 
MODERATE amount 


Number of cases 
HIGH amount 


Ntmiber of cases 
UNKNOWN amount 




Belgium (French community) 


520 


1 714 


294 


205 


Canada (British Columbia) 


843 


2 825 


665 


556 


Denmark 


654 


2 455 


491 


313 


Finland 


149 


720 


346 


164 


France 


232 


1 693 


484 


219 


Germany (TFGDR) 


193 


1 153 


396 


221 


Germany (FTFR) 


555 


2 784 


619 


563 


Greece 


432 


2 073 


973 


464 


Iceland 


783 


2 522 


426 


124 


Ireland 


455 


2 291 


642 


225 


Italy 


590 


I 919 


453 


127 


Netherlands 


692 


2 432 


340 


284 


New Zealand 


371 


I 961 


507 


296 


Norway 


374 


1 481 


305 


147 


Spain 


1 517 


5 543 


I lOl 


324 


Sweden 


499 


2 264 


577 


329 


Switzerland 


789 


4 286 


1 104 


341 


United States 


473 


I 980 


603 


420 


Table 4. Weighted number of cases used in the calculations 




(Percentage estimates are based on these fi^iures) 






Wei^ihtedN 
LOW amount 


Weifihteci N 
MODERATE amount 


Weii^htedN 
HIGH amount 


Weighted N 
UNKNOWN amotmt 


Belgium (French community) 


583.9 


1 650.2 


274.6 


224.4 


Canada (British Columbia) 


837.5 


2 832.0 


662.3 


535.7 


Denmark 


996.9 


2451.8 


472,5 


249.6 




Finland 


142.8 


713.4 


357,0 


164.3 




France 


237.5 


1 689.2 


473.3 


218.1 




Germany (TFGDR) 


184.6 


I 145.6 


401.8 


119.7 




Germany (FTFR) 


558.0 


2 762.4 


620.6 


269.3 




Greece 


440.4 


2 060.8 


974.4 


446.; 




Iceland 


783.0 


2 522.0 


426.0 


115.0 




Ireland 


500.2 


2 267.7 


608.6 


262.5 


Italy 


612.1 


1 896.0 


435.4 


120.8 




Netherlands 


713.1 


2 400.6 


339.0 


284.5 




New Zealand 


:<95.8 


1 944.2 


492.2 


291.3 




Norway 


386.0 


1 476.4 


300.2 


129.0 




Spain 


1 527.7 


5 510.7 


I 137.1 


309.6 




Sweden 


510.6 


2 253.9 


557.4 


285.5 




Switzerland 


831.7 


4 280.8 


1 104.5 


312.1 




United Stales 


495.8 


1 944.2 


587.7 


388.9 
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Table 5. Jackknited standard errors for amount of reading Indicator 



SE for percentaiic estimates 




SE percentage 
LOW amount 


SE percentage 
MODERATE amount 


SE percentai^e 
HIGH amount 


SE pvrccntai^e 
UNKNOWN amount 


Belgium (French community) 


1.38 


1.40 


0.82 


0.79 


Canada (British Columbia) 


0.67 


0.91 


0.62 


0.62 ' 


Denmark 


0.88 


0.85 


0.63 


047 


Finland 


0.84 


1.51 


1.34 


1. 00 


France 


0.84 


1.16 


0.95 


0.69 


Germany (TFGDR) 


0.86 


1.30 


1.29 


0.68 


Germany (FTFR) 


0.85 


0.93 


0.64 


0.47 . 


Greece 


0.62 


0.95 


0.87 


0.72 


Iceland 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


Ireland 


0.99 


1.11 


0.81 


0.62 


Italy 


1.02 


I.IO 


0.70 


0.52 


Netherlands 


l.ll 


1.31 


0.57 


1.19 


New Zealand 


0.82 


1.07 


0.87 


0.67 


Norway 


0.99 


1.08 


0.86 


0.55 


Spain 


0.68 


0.67 


0.54 


0.30 


Sweden 


0.74 


0.83 


0.79 


0.58 


Switzerland 


0.72 


0.87 


0.70 


0.52 


United States 


0.95 


1.13 


0.74 


0.90 



INDICATORS Rll to R15 

See the notes to POl - P06. 
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Apprenticeship 

In calculating the indicators, the apprenticeship 
programmes are classitied as belonging to formal education. 
Such programmes typically involve an alternation between 
learning in an educational institution (ordinary or specialised) 
and learning through work experience programmes, which may 
include highly organised training in a firm or with a craftsman. 
The apprentices and the 11 mi (or craftsman) are bound by a legal 
agreement. Even though only a part of the training occurs in 
schools, it is considered as a full-tin.., activity, because it covers 
both theoretical and practical training. Apprenticeship 
programmes are classified as technical or vocational pro- 
grammes in upper secondary education (ISCED 3). 

Bonferoni 

The Bonferoni adjustment is used in international com- 
parisons of the mean achievement scores of students. The 
procedure involves an adjustment to the test of statistical signif- 
icance, by dividing the alpha level of the significant* test into 
fi{n-~\ )/2 categories, where // represents the number of countries 
being compared. 

Continuing education and training 

Continuing education and training for adults refer to all 
kinds of general and job-related education and training 
organised, financed or sponsored by authorities, provided by 
employers or self- financed. 

Curriculum 

intended curriculum 

The intended curriculum is the subject matter content to 
be taught as defined at the national level or within the education 
system level. It is embodied in textbooks, curriculum guides, 
the content of examinations, and in policies, regulations, and 
other official statements produced by the education system. 

implemented curriculum 

The implemented curriculum is the intended curriculum 
as interpreted by teachers and made available to students. It is 
set in a pedagogical context that includes teaching practices, 
aspects of classroom management, use of resources, teacher 
altitudes, and teacher background. 

Early childhood education 

Education preceding the first level (pre-priniary). All 
types of establishments or group settings aimed at supporting 
and stimulating the child's social and intellectual development 
are included in pre-primary education. The pre -primary starting 
age is put at the typical starting age in countries where that age 
is clear and unambiguous. In countries where no exact starting 
age can be given - due, for example, to an integration of educa- 
tion and pre-primary childminding, with a gradual augmentation 
of the educational side of things - the starting age is put at three 
years. 
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Earnings 

Earnings refer to annual money earnings, i.e. direct pay 
for work before taxes. Income from other sources, such as 
government aid programmes, interest on capital, etc., is not 
taken into account. Mean earnings are calculated on the basis of 
data only for all people with income from work. 

Educational attainment 

Educational attainment is expressed as a certain highest 
level of education, defined according to the ISCED system, 
completed by a percentage of the adult population (25 to 
64 years-old). 

Educational Research and Development (R&D) 

Educational R&D is systematic, original investigation 
or inquiry and associated developmental activities concerning: 
the social, cultural, economic and political context within which 
education systems operate: the purposes of education: the 
processes of teaching, learning and personal development; the 
work of educators: the resources and organisational arrange- 
ments to support educational work; the policies and strategies to 
achieve educational objectives; and the social, cultural, political 
and economic outcomes of education. 

Educational R&D personnel 

The major categories of R&D personnel are researchers, 
technicians and equivalent staff, and other supporting staff. 
Post-graduate students are counted as researchers, but reported 
separately within that category. The categories are defined as 
follows. 

Reseanhers 

Professional researchers engage in the conception or 
creation of new knowledge, products, processes, methods and 
systems, and in managing the projects concerned. This category 
includes managers and administrators engaged in the planning 
and management of the scientific and technical aspects of 
researchers' work. The supervision of post-graduate study by 
academic staff is included as part of R&D activities. Post- 
graduate students engaged in independent research for a higher 
degree are counted as R&D personnel, although they may not be 
receiving income or other employee benefits towards their 
study. 

Technicians and equivalent staff 

Persons whose main tasks require technical knowledge 
and experience in relevant fields. They participii^c in R&D per- 
fonning scientific and technical tasks involving the application 
of concepts and operational methods, nomially under the super- 
vision of researchers. 

Other support staff 

Skilled and unskilled persons, and secretarial and cleri- 
cal staff panic ipv'iiiig in R&D projects or directly associated 
with such pmjecis. 
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FuU'time equivalent personnel in educational R&D 

The number of full-time equivalent personnel involved 
in educational R&D is the number of person-years contributed 
to educational R&D by al) persons employed directly on R&D 
projects as well as by those providing direct services, such as 
R&D managers, administrators and clerical staff. The calcula- 
tion of full-time equivalence «s based on total working time, i.e. 
more than "normal'* working time if activities involving R&D 
occur outside normal hours. By this definition, no person can be 
working more than one person-year on R&D activities in any 
year. For example, an academic who spends 30 per cent of 
his/her time over a year on R&D (and the rest on teaching and 
administration) would be counted as contributing 0.3 person- 
years to R&D. A research assistant who worked full-time on an 
R&D project for six months would be contributing 0.5 person- 
years. 

Employed population 

Employed population refers to all persons above a 
specific age who during a specified brief period, either one week 
or one day. were in paid employment or self-employment. It 
includes both those in civilian employment and in the armed 
forces. 

Enrolment: Full-time and part-time 

Students are enrolled full-time if they attend a pro- 
gramme that is classified as such by the institution or the author- 
ities. Otherwise they arc enrolled as part-time students. In some 
countries no distinction between full-time and part-time students 
is made at certain levels. 

Expenditure: Capital and current 

Capital expenditure refers to expenditure for assets that 
will be used for many consecutive years (e.g., buildings, major 
repairs, major items of equipment, vehicles, etc.), even if the 
financing of these assets is reported in a single financial year. 
For example, if a school is built in 1993, and if the construction 
costs ar,; entirely accounted for in the 1993 budget, then the 
asset will be included as capital expenditure for that budget y;ar. 

Current expenditure refers to educational goods and ser- 
vices whose lifespan should not in theory exceed the current 
year (e.g., salaries of staff, educational supplies, scholarships, 
minor repairs and maintenance, administration, etc.). 
Conventionally, minor items of equipment are treated as current 
expenditure even if the corresponding physical assti lasts longer 
than one year 

Expenditure: Public and private 

Public expenditure refers to the spending of public 
authorities at all levels. Expenditure by the Ministry of 
Education or an equivalent public authority that is not directly 
related to education (e.g., culture, sports, youth activities, etc.) 
is, in principle, not included. Expenditure on education by other 
ministries or equivalent institutions, for example Health and 
Agriculture, is included. 



Private expenditure refers to expenditure funded by pri- 
vate sources - mainly households, private non-profit institu- 
tions, and firms and businesses. It includes: school fees: mate- 
rials such as textbooks and teaching equipment; transport to 
school (if organised by the school); meals (if provided by the 
school): boarding fees: and expenditure by employers for initial 
vocational training. 

Gross domestic product 

The gross domestic product (GDP) is equal to the total 
of the gross expenditure on the final uses of the domestic supply 
of goods and services valued at price to the purchaser minus the 
imports of goods and services. 

Gross salary 

The sum of wages (total sum of money that is payed by 
the employer for the labour supplied) minus the employers* 
premium for social security and pension (according to existing 
salary scales). Bonuses that constitute a regular part of the 
wages - such as a thirteenth month or a holiday or regional 
bonus - are included in the gross salary. 

Index of years in education completed 

This index is calculated by summing across ISCED 
levels the product of the fraction of workers in the occupational 
group who have completed education at a particular level and 
the typical number of years required to complete that level. 

ISCED 

ISCED refers to the fnternationai Standard Classi- 
fication fc Education. This classification, developed by 
UNESCO, is used by countries and international agencies as a 
means of compiling internationally comparable statistics on 
education. According to ISCED. educational programmes may 
be classified as follows: 

• Education preceding the first level (pre -primary) ISCED 0 

• Education at the first level (primary) ISCED 1 

• Education at the lower secondary level ISCED 2 

• Education at the upper secondary level ISCED 3 

• Education at the tertiary level, first stage, 
of the type that leads to an award not 

equivalent to a first university degree ISCED 5 

• Education at the tertiary level, first stage, 
of the type that leads to a first university 

degree or equivalent ISCED 6 

• Education al the tertiary level, second stage, 
of the type that leads to a post-graduate 

university degree or equivalent ISCED 7 

• Education not definable by level ISCED 9 
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Labour force participation rate 

The labour force participation rate is calculated as the 
percentage of the population in different age groups who are 
members of the labour force. The labour force is defined in 
accordance with the definitions used in the OECD Labour Force 
StatistL s. 

Leavers from education 

Leavers from education are defined as students, who 
have successfully completed a programme at one level of educa- 
tion, have not completed a higher level, and are not (at the 
beginning of the reference year) enrolled in full-time education 
or training. 

Non-university tertiary education 

Non-university tertiary education is used for tertiary • 
education programmes at ISCED level 5. In some systems, the 
programmes at this level (i.e. those not leading to a university 
degree or equivalent) do not lead on to other programmes in 
higher education: in other systems such programmes allow 
students who successfully complete their studies at ISCED level 
5 to proceed to university degree programmes in the same field. 
The temi "articulation" is used to distinguish the latter type of 
ISCED 5 programme from the former, "terminal" one. For 
example, the "Associate Degree", awaided after two years of 
study in the United States, is not regarded as a university degree 
for international purposes: it is coded as an ISCED level 5 
qualification. This also applies to the cliplomc il' etudes univer- 
siUiircs ncnc rales {DRUG) in France. 

Public and private schools 

Public schools arc organised by public authorities. The) 
nonnally provide open access without any distinction of race, 
sex. or religion. 

Private schools are normally organised independently of 
the public authorities, even though they may receive a small 
public funding. 

Private schools predominantly publicly funded are 
schools that obtain niosi of their funding from public authorities, 
even though these schools are not fonnally part of the public 
school sector. 

Government .dependent private institutions are organ- 
ised independently of public authorities, but receive more than 
30 per cent of their funds from the public sector. 

Independent private institutions are organised, financed 
and controlled by private individuals or bodies: they receive less 
than 50 per cent of their basic funds from the public sector. 



Purchasing power parities 

Purchasing power parities (PPPs) are the rates of 
currency conversion that equalize the purchasing power of dif- 
ferent currencies. This means that a given sum of money, when 
converted into different currencies at the PPP rates, will buy the 
same basket of goods and services in all countries. Thus PPPs 
are the rates of currency conversion which eliminate differences 
in price levels between countries. The purchasing power indices 
used in this publication are given in OECD Education Statistics. 
1985-1992, 

Relative earnings from work 

Relative earnings from work are defined as the mean 
annual earnings from work of individuals with a certain level of 
educational attainment divided by the mean annual earnings 
from work of individuals whose highest level of education is the 
upper secondary level. 

Teachers 

A teacher is defined as a person whose professional 
activity involves the transmitting of knowledge, attitudes and 
skills that are stipulated in a formal curriculum programme to 
students enrolled in a formal educational institution. 

This definition does not depend on the qualifications 
held by the teacher. It is based on three concepts: activity, thus 
excluding former teachers who no longer have active teaching 
duties: profession, thus excluding people who work occasion- 
ally or in a voluntary capacity in schools: and formal programme 
(curriculum), thus excluding people who provide services other 
than formal instruction (e.g.. supervisors, activity organisers, 
etc.). whether the programme is established at country, 
district or school level. Schools principals without teaching 
responsibilities are not counted as teachers. 

In * ocational education, teachers of the "school-part" of 
apprenticeships in a dual system are included in the definition, 
and trainers of the "in-company-part" of a dual system are 
excluded. 

Head teachers without teaching responsibilities are not 
defined as teachers, but classified separately. Head teachers 
who do have teaching responsibilities are defined as (part-time) 
teachers, even if they only teach 10 per cent of their time, 

Fonner teachers, people who work occasionally or in a 
voluntary capacity in schools, people who provide services other 
than fonnal instruction e.g.. supervisors or activity organisers, 
are also excluded. 
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Full'time equivalent teacher 

A teacher who has a full-time appointment teaches 
100 per cent of the normal teaching hours for a teacher in a 
specific country. Since the normal teaching hours may differ 
from country to country, it is impossible to express FTE in per- 
son-hours. Thus, a full-time teacher may teach more hours per 
week/year in one country than in another. The teaching hours of 
part-timers (also principals who are teachers for a part of the 
week), can be expressed in FTE by calculating the ratio of the 
teaching hours of the person under concern and the normal 
teaching hours for a full-timer. 

Teaching hours 

Teaching hours (expressed in units of 60 minutes) per 
week refer to the number of hours per week a full-time appointed 
teacher is teaching a group of students in a specific country. 

Usually, the units of time in which teaching takes place 
(periods) are less than 60 m.-nutes, which will make a conversion 
into hours necessary. 

Tertiary education 

Tertiary education refers to any programme classified as 
either ISCED level 5, 6 or 7. Entry to a programme at tertiary 
level requires as a minimum condition of admission the success- 
ful completion of a programme of education at the second level. 
In some countries evidence of the attainment of an equivalent 
level of knowledge, or the fulfilment of specific conditions such 
as a combination of age and/or work experience, is accepted as 
conferring eligibility for enrolment in tertiary education pro- 
grammes. Tertiary education is divided into university and non- 
university sectors. 

Theoretical age group 

In classifying education by level, there is an assumption 
that, at least for the regular school (and in most cases university) 
system, a student can proceed through the system in a standard 
number of years. If it is assumed that the student starts school at 
the modal age and does not repeat any year, then the ages at 
which a student begins and completes each cycle or level can be 
calculated. These are the theoretical age ranges that correspond 
to each level in the school system. Using a transformation key 
that relates the levels of a school system to ISCED, the theoreti- 
cal age range for each ISCED level can be derived. 

Total labour force 

The total labour force or currently active population 
comprises all persons who fulfil the requirements for inclusion 
among the employed or the unemployed as defined in OECD 
Labour Force Siaii sties. 



Totai population 

All nationals present in or temporarily absent from the 
country and aliens permanently settled in the country. For fur- 
ther details, see OECD Labour Force Statistics. 

Unemployed 

The unemployed are defined as persons who are without 
V. "^rk, seeking work nd currently available for work. The stan- 
dardized unemployment rate is the proportion of the unem- 
ployed as a percentage of the labour force. 

University education 

University education refers to any programme classified 
as either ISCED level 6 or 7 that leads to a university degree or 
equivalent. ISCED level 6 covers programmes leading to the 
award of a first university degree or a recognised equivalent 
qualification. If appropriate conditions are satisfied, this qualifi- 
cation allows a student to go on to a programme at ISCED level 
7. These programmes lead to a university degree at post-gra- 
duate level. Some countries do not distinguish, for purposes of 
international data reporting, between ISCED level 6 and level 7. 

Upper secondary education 

Upper secondary education (ISCED level 3) is also des- 
cribed as second level, second stage education. It includes gen- 
eral, technical or vocational education for students who have 
completed the first cycle of secondary education (i.e. second 
level, first stage education: ISCED level 2). Apprenticeship 
programmes are included as are teacher training programmes 
offered at this level. Upper secondary education (ISCED 3) may 
either be "terminaP' (i.e. preparing students for entry directly 
into working life) and/or ''preparatory'' (i.e. preparing students 
for tertiary education). 



Second programme 

If a student has completed a normal or regular sequence 
of upper secondary education (ISCED 3) and has graduated 
from that sequence (i.e. obtained the certificate or diploma) and 
then enrols in upper secondary education again in order to pur- 
sue another programme, he or she is said to be in a second upper 
secondary educational programme. If the student then com- 
pletes that programme (i.e. obtains an additional certificate or 
diploma), he or she is a graduate of a second (or subsequent) 
upper secondary educational programme. 
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